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PREFACE 


N the history of the world there is no parallel to the Great European 
War. Even the Napoleonic campaigns pale before such terrible 
devastation, wholesale slaughter, and destruction of human life 

and material. Nine nations—five of them the most powerful in the 
world—engaged in a terrific struggle, is a. spectacle which coming 
generations will read about with wonderment and horror. 

It is obvious, therefore, that any treatise upon the war, to be of 
real value, must be based upon facts duly authenticated from official 
sources. Nevertheless, “the fog of war,” that picturesque phrase 
so widely used for the purpose of describing the strict censorship 
exercised everywhere in the war area, has hidden much from. our 
view, which may or may not eventually become known. 

In the numerous descriptions of battles and engagements by 
land and sea, in this and the succeeding volumes, I have relied entirely 
upon the official despatches, communiqués, and reports of eye-wit- 
nesses, and, where dealing with matters which cannot correctly be 
termed “‘ hostilities,” I have drawn upon unquestionable sources of 
information. 
| In drafting the ‘‘ History,” two methods presented themselves : 
to pick haphazard, without any regard to sequence, upon the most 
salient incidents, or, to set down the whole narrative of the war in 
chronological order: I chose-the latter. The first volume, therefore, 
deals with the first phase of the war which, from the presentation of 
the Austrian Note to Serbia on 23rd July, seemed to end naturally 
at Von Kluck’s retreat from Paris early in September. 


EVERARD WYRALL. 
THE TH#MPLE, 
LONDON. 
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EUROPE IN ARMS 


CHAPTER I 


Why the Nations went to War: the ‘‘ Given” Reasons 


THE TENSION BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND SERBIA ON 23RD JULY—-NoT ENTIRELY DUE TO 
THE MURDER AT SARAJEVO—AUSTRIA’S JEALOUSY OF SERBIA—THE SYMPATHY 
OF THE POWERS WITH AUSTRIA—AUSTRIAN SECRECY OVER THE CONTENTS OF 
THE NOTE BEFORE PRESENTATION TO SERBIA—SIR EDWARD GREY ENDEAVOURS 
TO PREVENT A GENERAL EUROPEAN WAR-——GERMANY’S DUPLICITY—THE VIEWS 
OF THE RUSSIAN CABINET—THE EFFORTS OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE TO PERSUADE 
AUSTRIA TO MODERATE HER DEMANDS—SERBIA REPLIES—-THE AUSTRIAN 
REJECTION—RUSSIA THREATENS MOBILISATION—SIR EDWARD GREY’S SUGGES- 
TIONS TO GERMANY—THE ‘‘ INFAMOUS PROPOSAL ”’ TO THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
IN BERLIN—BELGIAN NEUTRALITY—GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR UPON 
Russ1a—GERMANY INVADES FRANCE—VIOLATES THE NEUTRALITY OF LUXEM-. 
BOURG—AND BELGIUM—GREAT BRITAIN’S UNDERTAKING TO FRANCE—GERMAN 
ULTIMATUM TO BELGIUM—GREAT BRITAIN DECLARES WAR UPON GERMANY— 
THE ‘‘ DECLARATIONS OF WAR ’”’ TABULATED. 


N 23rd July, 1914, the daily newspapers contained three 
announcements of a seemingly unimportant yet 
sufficiently serious nature: the tense state of affairs in 
Ireland, the reports of industrial strikes and threats of 
a revolution in Russia, and (as an outcome of the murder in Sarajevo 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife, the Duchess 
_Hohenburg) the presentation to Serbia of a diplomatic Note* 
by the Austro-Hungarian Government. Great events often spring 
from insignificant happenings, and from the last of these occurrences, 
in itself a small matter, involving merely a diplomatic protest from a 
first-class Power to a comparatively unimportant State, sprang no less 
a catastrophe than the War—the Great War which statesmen and 
prophets had for many years foretold, but the less-wise and short- 
sighted had deemed an utter impossibility if not a mischievous 
illusion. In three days from the presentation of the Note, Austria 
* See Apbendix. 
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and Serbia dominated the minds of thinking men of all nations, and 
whispers of the great peril of a European War began to flutter the 
hearts of Government officials throughout Europe. The state of 
affairs in Ireland and the domestic troubles of Russia were almost 
forgotten before the advance of that appalling cloud which had for 
many years threatened to break and drench Europe in blood. Yet, 
as will be shown hereafter, the Home Rule crisis and the internal 
difficulties of Russia played no small part in setting alight that vast 
conflagration which involved no less than nine nations in a murderous 
and terrible war, and drew from their homes millions of fighting 
men. 

The acute tension which existed between Austria and Serbia on 
23rd July was not entirely due to the quite unjustified and horrible 
murder of the heir to the throne of Austria, and his wife. Austria 
had for many years looked jealously upon Serbia and her gradual 
rise in power. In turn Serbia, ever mindful of the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (which provinces, originally a portion of 
the Turkish Empire, though largely Serbian in nationality, had been 
taken over by Austria in 1878 under the Treaty of Berlin, at the con- 
clusion of the war between Russia and Turkey), made no secret of her 
national aspirations. Her success in the Balkan wars of 1912-1913 
further increased Austria’s irritation, who looked suspiciously upon 
every endeavour of her small neighbour at territorial expansion. 
Thus it will be understood that when, on that fateful Sunday in June, 
the heir to the Austrian throne visited Sarajevo, the capital of the 
combined provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and was foully done 
to death by, it was said, Serbian subjects, the wrath and indignation 
of Austria knew no bounds. Sympathy was extended to her by all 
the European Powers, and it was generally admitted that the Dual 


Monarchy would be perfectly justified in demanding the utmost 


satisfaction at the hands of Serbia. 

But between satisfaction and humiliation there is a space as wide 
as the oceans ! 

From 28th June, the day of the murder, to 23rd July, that on 
which the Austrian Note was presented to Serbia, conjecture had 
been rife as to what form the demands from Vienna would take. 
The murderers had been apprehended, and an inquiry was held 


ARTICLE II. 
_Her Majesty the Qucen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, His Majesty 
the King of the French, His Majesty the King of Prussia, and His “Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, declare, that the Articles mentioned in the preceding 
Article, are considered as having the same force and validity as if they were textually 
inserted in the present Act, and that they are thus placed under the guarantee of 
their said Majesties. 
ARTICLE VII. : 
Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I., If., and [V. shall} form 
an independent and perpetually neutral State. It shall be bound to observe such 
neutrality towards all other States. 
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behind closed doors, but the details were not made public. The 
Austrian press still clamoured for the most severe punishment of 
Serbia, even though the latter declared the murderers were Austrian 
subjects, and no proofs whatsoever had been forthcoming that the 
Serbian Government was responsible for the crime. Two at least 
of the great Powers, France and Russia, declared their opinion that 
the authorities at Belgrade could not be held guilty of a crime so 
monstrous. Nevertheless, they advised Serbia to show a conciliatory 
spirit : advice in which Great Britain joined. 

On 23rd July, therefore, the situation was as follows: Serbia, 
though denying that she had fostered rebellion or had any part in the 
murder of the Archduke, was ready to give satisfaction when the 
Austrian Government made known the result of the interrogation 
of the assassins, Princip, Cabrinovic, and Grabez, and the extent of 
her demands for reparation. But Austria had not divulged by word 
or deed how she intended dealing with her recalcitrant neighbour, 
and in consequence neither Russia, France, nor Great Britain had 
any idea of what was likely to happen, though they conceived that 
under certain conditions the demands of Austria might endanger the 
peace of Europe. Germany (who with Austria and Italy formed the 
Triple Alliance) was understood to be aware of Austria’s intention, 
but the secret was well kept. Without doubt the subject had been 
debated in London and the foreign embassies of the Powers, but it 
was impossible to act until Austria made her desires public. It was 
significant, however, that even as late as the previous day—zand July 
—the Minister President of Hungary had declared in Parliament 
that the situation was not such as to cause apprehension for the peace 
of Europe, or that extreme measures were necessary or probable. 

But the blow fell quickly ! 

On the morning of 23rd July, Count Mensdorff Pouilly 
Dietrichstein, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London, called 
upon Sir Edward Grey and informed him that an Ultimatum, to 
which “‘ something in the nature of a time-limit ’’ was attached, was 
being handed to Serbia. The British Minister for Foreign Affairs 
immediately expressed his grave concern at such a drastic proceeding : 
concern which deepened to the utmost alarm when, on the following 
morning, a copy of the Ultimatum, to which a satisfactory answer was 

Cc 
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demanded in forty-eight hours, was handed to him. He saw at once 
that if Austria persisted in her attitude towards Serbia, and in her 
very evident intention of entirely subjugating her small neighbour, 
Russia, the ‘‘ Mother-of-all-the-Slavs,’”? could not and would not 
stand aside and see her own flesh and blood crushed beneath the 
iron heel of the Hapsburgs. ‘The very thought of hostilities 
between Russia and Austria must have suggested to Sir Edward that 
“greater conflict”? which had almost become a nightmare to every 
Foreign Minister in Europe. For France was by treaty bound to 
Russia, and Germany to Austria; nor could Great Britain, without 
sustaining serious damage to her prestige in the world, stand by 
inactive whilst the Germanic armies overwhelmed her friends of the 
Triple Entente. 

It was, therefore, the grave peril of a general European War which 
on the morning of 24th July confronted Sir Edward Grey: and only 
forty-eight hours remained in which to prevent it! The prospects 
of preventing a rupture between Austria and Serbia seemed absolutely 
hopeless. But it was the larger issue which, from the morning of 
24th July to the evening of 4th August—twelve short days—occupied 
the whole attention of the British Minister for Foreign Affairs in that 
great endeavour to preserve the peace of Europe, which will go down 
in history as an effort of the highest statesmanship, and in every way 
worthy of the nation to which Sir Edward Grey belonged. 

With practically no time left in which to advise Russia or even 
to influence Serbia in her reply to the Austrian Note, Sir Edward 
turned his attention to Germany. What would she do? What was 
her attitude? Unfortunately, Germany let it be understood that 
in her opinion the demands of Austria were quite equitable 
and moderate, but at the same time expressed a feeble hope that 
the coming conflict would be localised. In reality, Germany not 
only knew that the conflict would not be localised, but she was 
at that moment secretly preparing for the greater issue—a general 
European War. 

Early on 24th July the Russian Cabinet Council met in order 
to consider the terms of the Austrian Ultimatum, with the result that 
the T'sar’s ministers considered the demands of the Dual Monarchy 
not only such as could not be accepted by an independent sovereign 
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State, but were a direct challenge to Russia. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this provocation, the Russian Minister in Vienna was instructed to 
request the Austrian Government to extend the time-limit in order 
that a peaceful solution of the difficulty might be found. Without 
giving her reasons, Austria refused the request, although she knew 
very well that in so doing Russian intervention was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Similar efforts by Great Britain and France were alike fruitless. 

In that tense forty-eight hours Sir Edward Grey put forth all 
his strength in order to avert the threatening calamity. The 
extension of the time-limit was his first objective. With this in view 
he approached Germany, urging her to join Great Britain in forcing 
Austria to an extension. Again Germany lagged, merely promising 
to pass on any suggestions and messages to Vienna. 

Baffled in this direction, Sir Edward next proposed a conference 
between Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, whose repre- 
sentatives were to urge conciliation in St. Petersburg and Vienna. 
Italy and France at once agreed; Russia favoured the project. 
Once more Germany stood aside, excusing herself on the pretext 
that she feared her advice to Austria would only make that Power 
more determined upon forcing Serbia to accept the terms of the 
Ultimatum. 

As a last resource, the British, French, and Russian representa- 
tives at Belgrade were instructed to do all in their power to induce 
Serbia to meet as far as possible the Austrian demands. 

At this period the time-limit expired. 

But Serbia herself was not wanting in a conciliatory spirit. On 
the afternoon of Saturday, 25th July, she replied* to the Ultimatum 
in words which amounted to an acceptance of the demands set forth 
in the Note, although asking for proof of complicity of any Serbian 
subject in the murder of the Archduke, and a more explicit explanation 
of the demands made in paragraph 5* of the Ultimatum. In 
justice to Serbia, it must be said that her reply to the Ultimatum— 
an arrogant and drastic document—was admirable in restraint and 
conciliatory to the last degree. 

Austria, however, rejected the reply as unsatisfactory, and her 


Ambassador left Belgrade the same evening, after declining to refer 
* See Appendix. 
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the matter to arbitration. It was very evident that the Dual 
Monarchy had aforetime determined upon going to war. Indeed, 
the newspapers in Vienna gave no other impression than that a 
conflict was expected and desired. All efforts on the part of Great 
Britain in an endeavour to persuade Austria to accept the Serbian 
reply were alike unsuccessful. Sir Edward Grey had been informed 
of the contents of the reply two hours before it was delivered in 
Vienna. Immediately he asked Germany to use her good offices in 
Vienna with a view to inducing Austria to accept it; Germany agreed 
to “ pass on’ the message, but would not undertake more. 

From 26th to zgth July Europe was concerned with the all- 
important question of how to prevent a rupture between Russia and 
Austria. The former evidently had a very clear conception of the 
outcome of extreme measures on the part of the latter: the Austrian 
Government could not stop short of the absolute ruination of Serbia. 
Popular resentment in Austria demanded no less, and Russia knew 
full well in what position the ministers of the Dual Monarchy would 
find themselves: they must either go willingly with the crowd or 
be swept along by it. The Tsar’s Government therefore openly 
announced that if Serbia were attacked Russia must intervene. She 
endeavoured, however, to persuade Austria to delay hostilities in 
order that time might be given in which to deliberate the situation. 

Austria refused to listen to these overtures, and declared war 
upon Serbia on 28th July. The following day her troops bombarded 
Belgrade, and the Serbian Government moved to Nish. 

Russia’s reply was to mobilise her southern and south-western 
armies situated in the districts of Odessa, Kieff, Moscow, and Kozan. 
In the meantime Sir Edward Grey had already proposed that the 
French, Italian, and German Ambassadors in London should meet 
him and discuss the best means of arranging a settlement. France 
and Italy were agreeable, and Russia, being one of the parties directly 
interested, readily agreed to stand aside: only Germany refused. On 
the evening of the 28th, however, the German Chancellor advised 
Sir Edward Goschen (the British Ambassador in Berlin) that he was 
trying to mediate between Vienna and St. Petersburg; the German 
Ambassador in London, Prince Lichnowsky, repeated the assurance 
to Sir Edward Grey, who immediately telegraphed to Berlin on behalf 
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of the Russian Government, urging the German Government, as they 
were averse to a conference of Ambassadors, to suggest a means of 
coming to a satisfactory understanding. The exact words used by 
Sir Edward were :— 


“The whole idea of mediation, or mediatory influence, 
was ready to be put into operation by any method that Germany 
could suggest if mine was not acceptable. In fact, mediation 
was ready to come into operation by any method Germany 
thought possible, if only Germany would ‘ press the button’ 
in the interests of peace.”’ 


But Germany did not wish to “ press the button in the interests 

of peace ”’ | , 
- The telegram in question was despatched on 2gth July, at about 

4 pm. The sequel to it was startling in the extreme, for about 
midnight Sir Edward Grey received from the British Ambassador in 
Berlin an astounding communication. The German Chancellor— 
said the Ambassador—had late that evening sent for him and had 
put forward a most astonishing request. He wished to know whether 
Great Britain would remain neutral in a European war if Germany 
undertook to respect the neutrality of Holland and to aim at “ no 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of France.” On the subject 
being raised as to the colonial possessions of France, the Chancellor 
would give no undertaking. As regards Belgium, he said that 
‘it depends upon the action of France what operations Germany 
would be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but when the war 
was over Belgian integrity would be respected if she had not sided 
against Germany.” 

The reply given by the British Government to such a monstrous 
proposal is very worthy of repetition :— 

“His Majesty’s Government cannot for a moment 
entertain the Chancellor’s proposal that they should bind 
themselves to neutrality on such terms. What he asks us is in 
effect to stand by while French Colonies are taken and France 
is beaten, so long as Germany does not take French territory, 
as distinct from the Colonies.” 


From that moment everything was changed. Great Britain knew 
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definitely that Germany was meditating an attack upon France. 
Nay, more! she knew also that the only way of ensuring the 
general peace of Europe was to insist upon the observance of the 
neutrality of Belgium which had been guaranteed by the Great 
Powers. 

Belgium had for centuries been looked upon as the ‘‘ Cock-pit of 
Europe.” The nature of the country and its position had made it 
an ideal battlefield. But in 1839 the Great Powers, with a view to 
| making Continental warfare more difficult and dangerous—and there- 
fore less frequent—devised a means of ensuring the peace of Europe. 
Representatives of Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, and the Nether- 
lands met in London, and a treaty was signed by which it was 
guaranteed that 

“Belgium . . . shall form an independent and 
perpetual neutral State. It shall be bound to observe such 
neutrality towards all other States.” 

In the Franco-German War of 1870 the neutrality of Belgtum was 
strictly observed by the Powers, but on 31st July Sir Edward Grey had 
very good grounds for believing that Germany was planning an attack 
upon France through Belgian territory. The one chance therefore 
of preventing a general European war was to ask the Powers to 
re-affrm the neutrality of Belgium. The French Government gave 
an undertaking immediately. On the following day Belgium promised 
to adhere strictly to the conditions of the treaty: Germany did not 
reply—her intentions were obvious ! 

Negotiations, however, were still in progress between Russia 
and Austria. The T’sar’s Government offered to cease mobilising 
if Austria would admit that her difficulties with Serbia were of general 
European interest, and would agree to expunge from the Ultimatum 
the noxious points which were openly aimed at the sovereignty of 
Serbia. On 31st July Austria actually conceded these points, and, 
moreover, Russia was able to inform the Powers that the Government 
of the Dual Monarchy had agreed to discuss the whole question of 
the Ultimatum. 

Exactly why Austria gave in at the last moment will probably 
never be known, but from subsequent events it was evident that the 
final decision had passed from her hands. For on the very day— 
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31st July—that Russia announced that she had been able to persuade 
Austria to take a more moderate course, Germany suddenly sent an 
Ultimatum to St. Petersburg, demanding that orders should be given 
to cease mobilising within twelve hours. Germany also threatened 
a general mobilisation if Russia did not comply with her request. As 
a matter of fact, secret orders had already been issued from Berlin 
for the mobilisation of her land forces. 

The Ultimatum was followed on the same day by a declaration 
in Berlin that Germany was under martial law. 

This brings matters to the end of July. 

On ist August Germany declared war upon Russia, though 
even then the Tsar’s Government declared they would not begin 
hostilities unless German troops invaded Russian frontiers. 

France now began to mobilise, but withdrew her soldiers six miles 
from the German frontiers in order that the blame for the first act of 
aggression should not rest upon her shoulders. 

Sunday, 2nd August, will long be remembered, for on that day 
Germany violated the neutrality of Luxembourg (to which treaty 
she was also a signatory), and, after crossing the territory of the 
Duchy, began to concentrate her troops in the neighbourhood of 
Liége. Simultaneously she violated the neutrality of Belgium by 
penetrating to Arlon; and she invaded French territory at Longwy, 
Cirey, and Delle without even troubling to declare war against 
France. 

The German Government also presented an Ultimatum to 
Belgium demanding a free passage for her troops through Belgian 
territory to the northern frontiers of France: a request to which 
Belgium on the following day—3rd August—gave an indignant 
refusal, while at the same time notifying Germany that she would, 
with every means in her power, resist the advance of German troops 
into her territory. 

Germany then declared war upon France, moved her troops 
further into Belgium, enveloped Visé, and advanced upon Liége. 

In Great Britain excitement was at fever pitch. With a 
certainty of France, Russia, and Belgium being involved in a terrible 
war against Germany and Austria-Hungary, the public were clamouring 
to know what line of action the British Government would take. All 
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doubts on this point were set at rest when, on the afternoon of 3rd 
August, Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons, made the 
following announcement :— 

““T gave the French Ambassador the following statement : 
I am authorised to give an assurance that if the German 
fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea to 
undertake hostile operations against the French coasts or 
shipping, the British fleet will give all the protection in 
its power.” 

But there was still time for Germany—had she been so minded 
—to withdraw her troops from Belgium. For on 4th August the 
King of the Belgians, having appealed to His Majesty King George 
for diplomatic intervention on behalf of Belgium, His Majesty’s 
Government telegraphed to Berlin, repeating its request that Germany 
should observe the treaty obligations to which she was bound, 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. The reply sent from Berlin 
to the German Ambassador in London, for transmission to Sir Edward 
Grey, was as follows :— 

“‘ Please dispel any mistrust that may subsist on the part 
of the British Government with regard to our intentions by 
repeating most positively formal assurance that even in the 
case of armed conflict with Belgium, Germany will under no 
pretence whatever annex Belgian territory.” 

In the House of Commons Sir Edward Grey gave a summary 
of his reply to this insolent message :— 

‘‘T have to add this on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: We cannot regard this as in any sense a satisfactory 
communication. We have, in reply to it, repeated the request 
we made last week to the German Government, that they should 
give us the same assurance in regard to Belgian neutrality as was 
given to us, and to Belgium by France last week. We have 
asked that a reply to that request and a satisfactory answer to 
the telegram of this morning—which I have read to the House— 
should be given before midnight.” 

Even while the Berlin message was passing over the wires, 
_ German troops were advancing further into Belgium, the Government 
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of that country having received the following callous Note earlier 

in the day :— 

: ““As the Belgian Government have declined the well- 
intended proposal submitted to her by the Imperial Government, 
the latter will deeply to their regret be compelled to carry out, if 
necessary, by force of arms, the measures considered indis- 
pensable, in view of the French menaces.” 

The “‘ French menaces,”’ it may be said, were entirely illusory ; 
were indeed a discreditable fable invented by the German Govern- 
ment to cover its own dishonourable actions. Proof of this may be 
found in the incriminating statement made by the German Chancellor, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg :— 

“We are now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows 
no law. We are compelled to override the just protests of 
the Luxembourg and Belgian Governments. The wrong—I 
speak openly—that we are committing we will endeavour to 
make good as soon as our military goal has been reached. ” 


The German Government did not reply to the Ultimatum sent 
by the British Government, and at 7 o’clock on 4th August, the 
British Ambassador in Berlin received his passports: Great Britain 
and Germany were at war. 

On the following day, in the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, in words which deeply moved the assembly, 
expressed in admirable language the reasons why Great Britain 
intervened in the war :— 

‘““ If I am asked,” he said, “‘ what we are fighting for, I 
reply in two sentences. In the first place, to fulfil a solemn 
international obligation—an obligation which, if it had been 
entered into between private persons in the ordinary concerns 
of life, would have been regarded as an obligation not only 
of law but of honour, which no self-respecting man could 
possibly have repudiated. I say, secondly, we are fighting to 
vindicate the principle which, in these days when force—material 
force—sometimes seems to be the dominant influence and factor 
in the development of mankind, we are fighting to vindicate the 
principle that small nationalities are not to be crushed, in 
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defiance of international good faith, by the arbitrary will of a 
strong and over-mastering power.” 
The following are the declarations of war arranged in chrono- 
logical order :— 


28th July —Austria declared war on Serbia. 
1st August—Germany declared war on Russia. 
grd_—Siséi, Germany declared war on France. 
4th, Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
6th es, Austria declared war on Russia. 
6th sé“, Serbia declared war on Germany. 
6th __siéz, Montenegro declared war on Austria. 
1th __,, Montenegro declared war on Germany. 


Later, on 12th August, Austria, having moved her troops into 
Alsace in order to assist Germany against France, 

France and Great Britain declared war on Austria. 

On 23rd August, Germany, having ignored an ultimatum pre- 
sented by Japan, requesting her to remove her troops from, and to 
evacuate, Kia Chau, 

Japan declared war on Germany. 

On 25th August, Austria declared war on Japan. 

On 28th August, Germany, having employed Austrian troops and 
guns for the campaign in Belgium, 

Belgium declared war on Austria. 
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THE GERMANS ATTEMPT TO BLAME RUSSIA AND GREAT BRITAIN—THE TRIPLE 
ENTENTE ISSUE OFFICIAL PAPERS ON THE EUROPEAN CRISIS—THE STATE OF 
THE GERMAN ARMY AND NAVY WHEN WILHELM II. ASCENDED THE THRONE— 
How GERMAN DIPLOMACY GAVE WAY TO MILITARISM—GERMANS JEALOUS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN—INFLUENCE OF TREITSCHKE, BERNHARDI, AND THE KAISER 
UPON THE GERMAN PEOPLES—THE FRENCH ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA CAUSES 
UNEASINESS IN GERMANY—THE MOROCCAN AFFAIR OF 1909 AND THE AGADIR 
Coup OF I91I—GERMAN DISAPPOINTMENT AT THE DEFEAT OF THE TURKS IN 
THE BALKAN WAR OF I912—GERMANY INCREASES HER ARMY—AND INDUCES 
AUSTRIA TO DO THE SAME—THE FRENCH THREE-YEARS Law—How IT was 
REGARDED IN GERMANY—INCREASE IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY—GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA INCENSED—AUSTRIAN PLOT TO BRING ABOUT A GENERAL EUROPEAN 
War IN 1913—WHY IT FAILED—THE SECOND PLOT MORE SUCCESSFUL—THE 
SARAJEVO MURDER AS A PRETEXT—PROOFS OF GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN 
RESPONSIBILITY AND PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREAT WAR. 


Y¥ HEN the Great War began Germany cried aloud to the 
# world that the sword had been thrust into her unwilling 
hands. She pointed the accusing finger first at Russia 
and then at Great Britain. From Kaiser to peasant 
the German people vowed that the Triple Entente had secretly 
planned to overwhelm them; and nowhere was their “ pure- 
mindedness ” more loudly acclaimed than by German subjects in 
America and in other neutral States of the world. Blinded by pride 
and arrogance, her mind obsessed by dreams of an hegemony such as 
the world had never known, fed upon the incendiary writings of 
Treitschke and von Bernhardi, the smouldering fires of her envy and 
hatred of all who dared to oppose her, fanned to red-heat by the 
inflammatory speeches and proclamations of the Kaiser, his son the 
Crown Prince, and the War party, the German nation nevertheless 
forgot that truth, like murder, will out. For, as the war proceeded, 
the curtain of illusion was rudely torn aside, and Germany stood 
revealed as the real disturber of the peace—the real enemy of inter- 
national concord. 
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When it became known that German agents throughout the world 
were endeavouring to poison the opinions of neutral States against 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, the latter Powers issued official 
publications containing the diplomatic reports, correspondence, and 
telegrams preceding the final rupture. The effect of these publica- 
tions upon neutral opinion was immediate, and quite contrary to 
German expectations. All attempts of the latter to throw dust in the 
eyes of the neutral States, all her efforts and vain posings as injured 
innocence, were effectively exposed, and the world knew that the 
Kaiser and his ruthless advisers, coupled with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, were responsible for the war—the greatest crime in the world’s 
history. 

That the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand was merely the 
pretext and not the real cause of the war is incontestibly proved in the 
publications referred to, but for obvious reasons it is impossible to 
give more than a very few extracts therefrom, though even these 
clearly indicate that German aggression was not a thing of mushroom 
growth, but had been for many years carefully planted in the minds 
of the Teuton races by Treitschke, Bernhardi, the Kaiser, and his 
henchmen—the Prussian Junkers. 

When Wilhelm II. succeeded his father in 1888, Germany was 
the dominant power on the European Continent. In 1870 she had 
fought and overcome France, and the defensive alliance—a Bismarckian 
stroke of considerable ingenuity—between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy—effectively prevented the French nation from recovering her 
lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which had passed into German 
hands at the conclusion of the Franco-German War: for Prince 
Bismarck’s famous policy of keeping friends with Russia and always 
being on good terms with England, precluded the possibility of any 
assistance being lent to France by the latter Powers. 

But German hegemony upon the Continent was not enough for 
the Kaiser! He must have world-power—upon land and sea. He 
began by dismissing Bismarck who, some time before his death, made 
the famous prophecy that the Kaiser would one day ruin Germany. 
Diplomacy gave way to aggression. In 1893, to the intense annoy- 
ance of the Emperor, the Reichstag refused to authorise an increase 
in the army. Speaking at Hamburg, in 1899, the Emperor said— 
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‘“‘ Germany is in bitter need of a strong fleet.” Later, however, the 
Kaiser had his way. The army was strengthened ; the German navy, 
which on the accession of Wilhelm II. had been a negligible quantity 
where sea-power was concerned, was added to in feverish haste. With 
a formidable army and an ever-increasing navy at his disposal, the 
Kaiser began to look abroad. Germany as a country was over- 
crowded—vast colonies were necessary. Her commerce on the seas, 
ever on the increase, needed more ships to protect it. The German 
people who were being (and had been for many years) “ cultured ” 
upon the writings of Treitschke (whose hatred of Great Britain, with 
her vast oversea dominions and unequalled sea-power, was proverbial), 
and Bernhardi, a military author of some repute, saw with jealousy 
the most desirable portions of the globe in the possession of 
other nations. 

How then to equalise matters? How to acquire more and still 
more territory for her increasing population ? 

There was but one way—in the power of the sword! As a people, 
the Germans were not good colonists: their arrogant bearing and 
belief in force as the only dominating influence made them hated 
masters wherever they planted their flag upon foreign soil. No one 
would willingly cede them territory—therefore it must be won by the 
sword ! 

‘We must not hold back in the hard struggle for the sovereignty 
of the world,” wrote Bernhardi. And with that end in view the 
German nation, during the years which preceded the Great War, 
began to prepare for the final struggle. 

In the nineties France formed an alliance with Russia which 
caused Germany considerable uneasiness, and when in 1904 Great 
Britain concluded with France the famous Entente Cordiale, supple- 
menting it three years later by an agreement with Russia, German 
apprehension knew no bounds. The Triple Entente was a distinct 
set off against the Triple Alliance! Germany increased her arma- 
ments, and—waited ! 

The Moroccan affair of 1909, which ended in the Franco-German 
Agreement, the Agadir coup of 1911, and the subsequent Franco- 
German Treaty, were only regarded by the Kaiser and his people as 
a diplomatic defeat: the Triple Entente had preserved the peace ! 
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The disaster to the Turks in the Balkan War of 1912 was a further 
exasperation to Germany, for she had sedulously cultivated Turkey in 
the anticipation that when “'The Day” came, a million Turkish 
bayonets would be at her disposal: with herself she included Austria. 

In 1913, although the people were groaning beneath the weight 
of enormous taxes, levied for the purpose of providing for the upkeep 
of the army and navy, Germany added several fresh army corps to her 
already vast numbers. She likewise brought pressure to bear upon 
her ally, Austria, to increase her army commensurate with that of 
the German increase. Together the two Kaisers now seem to have 
settled upon a plan of action for the destruction of France, Russia, 
and Great Britain. Austria, knowing well that Serbia would side 
with Russia, and would prove a troublesome neighbour, intrigued 
with some success in inducing Bulgaria to attack the Serbs, thereby 
hoping that the latter would be so severely handled that she would 
not be able to give Russia any assistance against the Triple Alliance. 

Germany deemed her last increase in army corps, coupled with 
those of Austria, quite impossible of imitation in France or in Russia. 
When, however, France replied by reverting to the three-years 
system—a reversion which was enormously expensive—Germany was 
furious. A member of the Reichstag is reported to have said— 
** It is a provocation, and we shall not permit it! ’’ Others in Germany 
complained bitterly that “ France with her forty million souls 
(Germany has about sixty million) has not the right to rival Germany 
in this way.’’ But when Russia also began preparations for increasing 
her army, Germany, without a doubt, determined to strike the blow 
before such preparations could be completed. A pretext alone was 
wanting, and as the German Government could find none, it was 
apparently decided that Austria should bring about a rupture with 
Serbia which, without doubt, would have the desired effect in 
involving Russia, France her ally, and probably Great Britain. The 
two Kaisers counted also upon Italy taking up the sword on their 
behalf. 

The first attempt contemplated was in August, 1913, when Austria 
suddenly sent a message to Italy saying that she intended attacking 
Serbia, and that she trusted Italy would join with herself and Germany 
in intervening in Serbian affairs. The Austrian Government also 
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stated that they hoped Italy would agree with them in defining their 
joint action as “‘ defensive,” and thus apply the terms contained in the 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance, whereby the signatories were bound 
to defend one another if attacked. Italy refused immediately, and 
pointed out there could be no question of “‘ defence,” as nobody thought 
of attacking Austria. 

Italy’s protest effectively restrained Austria, and for the time being 
the peace of Europe was preserved. 

Proofs of the above astounding attempt on the part of Austria 
and Germany to precipitate a general European war were given to 
the world by Signor Gioletti, the Italian Prime Minister, in December, 
1914, some months after the Great War had begun, when the Italian 
Government found itself obliged to declare why they had not par- 
ticipated in the war on the side of Austria and Germany. 

The second attempt by Austria (and Germany) to provoke a general 
European war was more successful—the pretext being the murder 
at Sarajevo; but with every justification Italy again held similar 
views that she was not bound to assist her partners in the Triple 
Alliance, because they had taken the offensive and had not been 
attacked in the first instance by any other Power. 

Italy’s declaration is important, for without any possible doubt 
it fastens the guilt upon the shoulders of Germany and Austria. 

Nor was this view entirely confined to Italy! A leading paper 
in America, after repeated attempts by Germany to fasten the guilt 
first upon Russia and then upon Great Britain, made the following 
interesting announcement—‘ The heaviest burden of proof is placed 
upon Teutonic shoulders.” 

If further proofs of the guilt of Germany and her ally were 
necessary they may be found in the following incidents :— 

After Germany had declared war upon France (3rd August) and 
French troops had penetrated into Lorraine, they captured amongst 
other things military notices dealing with the mobilisation of German 
forces, which showed plainly that whilst the Emperor William was 
sending telegrams to the Tsar expressing his desire to preserve the peace, 
secret orders had already been given to prepare for war. One of the 
notices dated, 30th July, 1914, referred to an arrangement by which 
three Austrian army corps were to march towards the French frontiers. 
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In South America, a month before the war began, German subjects 
received military letters warning them that they must hold them- 
selves in readiness to return to Germany. A German liner which 
arrived in Buenos Ayres on 6th August, had brought from Germany 
extra guns with which to arm German merchantmen. The vessel— 
the Cap Trafalgar—must have been some weeks upon the water, 
which showed plainly that before the Triple Entente had any idea 
of a European war, Germany and Austria were preparing for it. _ 

Yet in spite of these incontestible proofs ; of the fact that before 
the declaration of war, France withdrew her troops some miles from 
the German frontier in order to avoid the responsibility for beginning 
hostilities ; of Russia’s declaration (to which she undoubtedly kept) 
that unless her frontiers were invaded she would not attack Germany 
or Austria; in spite of the violation of, first Luxembourg, and then 
Belgium, the German Emperor on 7th August, three days after the 
war began, issued a proclamation (as fatuous as it was false) fastening 
the blame upon the Triple Entente. Amongst other statements in 
this astounding manifesto, he said :— 

“They will not suffer that we maintain resolute fidelity 
to our ally who is fighting for her position as a great power, 
with whose humiliation our power and honour would equally 
be lost. So the sword must decide. In the midst of perfect 
peace the enemy surprises us.” 

Austria, ‘‘ fighting for its position as a great power” against 
little Serbia—more than two million bayonets against a bare half- 
million—the Emperor William must indeed have blinded himself 
to the true facts! His statement was only equalled by the campaign 
of lies and deception in which he and his ministers tried to delude 
not only the world, but the German people and soldiers who were 
shedding their blood at their commands. 

Well indeed is Germany’s intention expounded in a secret 
report written by an official in Berlin, but obtained and forwarded 
to Paris by the French attaché in Germany, and printed in the 
** Official French Yellow Book.” The aim of the struggle will be, 
says the report, “‘to extend Germanism throughout the entire world.” 

In that intention, expressed so aptly by an arrogant German, 
lies the real reason why the nations went to war ! 
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How Great Britain met the “ Great Catastrophe” 


CONDITIONS IN BRITAIN WHEN THE GREAT WAR BEGAN—POLITICAL ANTAGONISM 
HUSHED—LORD KITCHENER APPOINTED SECRETARY OF STATE FOR War— 
THE WaR VOTES—SCENES OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE AT NiGHT—THE 
GREAT RALLY OF THE COLONIES—THE Foop PROBLEM AT THE OUTBREAK OF 
WaR—GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF Foop PRICES—FUNDS FOR THE RELIEF 
OF DISTRESS—FINANCIAL CONDITION OF GREAT BRITAIN—ENROLMENT OF 
SPECIAL CONSTABLES—THE INSTITUTION OF THE PRIZE CouRT—CoasT. 
DEFENCES—PREPARATIONS AGAINST AIR-RAIDS—THE RIGID CENSORSHIP OF 
NEWS FROM THE WaR AREA. 


In London, and in other cities and towns through- 
out the kingdom, tired workers were packing their bags 
~ and trunks in anticipation of well-earned, pleasant 
holidays at the seaside. In the country the golden corn stood 
ripe in the fields. Over the dusty, crowded streets, and above the 
quiet calm of moor and meadow, and gentle, swaying acres of 
wheat and barley, hung the blue haze of peaceful summer: then 
came the blast! The blue of the sky was overcast, as if black night 
had suddenly descended upon the land. The Londoner looked up 
from his pleasureable task, the field-labourer leant upon his scythe— 
and listened. War—the all-terrible, the never-believed-in, oft-whis- 
pered catastrophe was in the air. Like a shiver, just as the wind 
rustles the dead leaves upon the trees in the still forest, the call came. 

Britannia, as if in a dream, roused herself, and, grasping her 
trident, stepped forward to meet the Intruder ! 

From 1st to 4th August the tension in Great Britain was 
unprecedented. The nation had been rudely awakened from a long 
period of easy peace, to contemplate the possibility of a world-war. 
That possibility had often been urged by those who had studied the 
under-currents of European diplomacy, but their warnings had 
fallen upon heedless ears. ‘“‘'The nations,” said Public Opinion, 
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“were too civilised to permit the waging of a war so ghastly and 
weakening to humanity !”’ 

The eyes of the world were opened ! 

When the strenuous efforts of Sir Edward Grey to preserve the 
peace of Europe had failed, when it became obvious that Germany 
and Austria were bent upon forcing a terrible war between the Triple 
Entente and the Triple Alliance, Great Britain met the crisis with 
calmness and fortitude. If any anxiety existed, it was born of fear 
lest the nation should fail to honour her signature to existing treaties, 
and her word to her friends. The shouts in Whitehall on the night 
of 4th August, when war was declared against Germany, were echoed 
throughout the country on the following morning: cries of exultation 
that once again Great Britain would keep her word—her honour 
bright—and fight for the Right, though the upholders of Wrong be 
never so powerful. 

A neutral observer—an American author—writing in The Times 
of the scenes he witnessed in London at the time of the declaration 
of war, said :—‘ The self-possession of London is incredible—and 
Britain is as London 1s.” 

And again :— What may humanity not expect from a land 
capable of such calm and poise in the most dread hour of its history ? ” 

The peoples of other nations saw Britain as she could not see 
herself, for in that “dread hour,” heedless of what others might 
think, she called to her children—English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh 
—and they answered the call nobly. In a flash the threatening civil 
war in Ireland (upon which Germany counted so much) was stilled : 
industrial troubles, and the seemingly-interminable struggle between 
capital and labour, were smoothed away. In Parliament, bitter 
political antagonists stood side by side, forgetting their animosities 
and differences, in a common desire to serve the country in her hour 
of peril as one man. Quietly, but with that intense patriotism which 
is sO prominent a feature of the British temperament, the classes and 
masses busied themselves with preparations to meet the Great Event. 
With absolute confidence in their King, Parliament, Army, and Navy, 
the people of Britain went about their daily duties and amenities of 
life, never doubting that in the end Right would triumph! There 
were no misgivings as to the cause of the war: in the House of 
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Commons the reasons were debated openly and the results given to 
the world. Great Britain had nothing to gain: she sought no 
territorial acquisitions, she had taken up the sword solely to vindicate 
the right of small nations fighting for existence against a ruthless, 
arrogant, and brutal enemy. 

On 6th August the House of Commons voted a war credit of 
£100,000,000, and a supplementary estimate for 500,000 men for 
the army. Earl Kitchener had been appointed Secretary of State for 
War, an appointment which gave universal satisfaction. He 
immediately asked for great increases in the personnel of the army ; 
for the British army, though second to none in equipment, training, 
and valour, was small in numbers compared with the huge Con- 
tinental armies. At first, half-a-million men was deemed sufficient ; 
later, when the full gravity and enormity of the task before the Allies 
became more apparent, the number was swelled to two million. 
Recruiting opened with a boom! London, and the great cities 
throughout the kingdom—the cities, towns, and villages of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—resounded to the tramp of thousands 
of men undergoing training. Everywhere khaki met the eye! From 
early morning to late evening—week-days and Sundays—soldiers in 
their field equipment, civilians in their ordinary attire—marched, 
marched, marched! The United Kingdom, from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats, became one huge armed camp. Every available 
space was utilised as a drill-ground. | 

In London there were no noisy, untoward demonstrations, though 
during the early period of the war a nightly crowd took its stand outside 
Buckingham Palace in the hope of obtaining a view of the King and 
Queen and young Princes, who were never more popular than during 
those early days of stress and unparalleled excitement. At times the 
crowd numbered anything from five to ten thousand souls—men, 
women, and children—bent upon demonstrating (as the citizens of 
London for centuries had always demonstrated) their love for and 
devotion to their sovereign. With patriotic songs, interspersed with 
loud cries of “ We want King George,” the crowds would pass the 
evening, until eventually one of the windows of the palace opened, 
and out on to the balcony, amidst the frantic shouts and cheers from 
thousands of throats, stepped the Royal couple and their children. 
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For some minutes they would stand bowing to the vast assembly 
beyond the palace gates, and then, when the throng had almost 
shouted itself hoarse, their Majesties, with a final bow, withdrew. 
It was a never-to-be-forgotten scene |! 

From the British Dominions beyond the seas—Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, India, Africa, indeed wherever the flag of the Old 
Country waved above a square inch of soil—offers of men, money, 
and material reached the Government in London with almost 
bewildering rapidity. Though thousands of miles away, men left 
their employment in order to enlist, or return to England to rejoin their 
old regiments. Never in the history of Great Britain had there been 
such a rallying to the flag as in those early days of the great war. 
Every island and every little colony of British subjects—white or 
coloured—vied with one another in showing their devotion to the 
country to which they owed allegiance, and, moreover, which they 
loved with a whole-hearted affection. 

It had been one of Germany’s boasts that she would stir up 
strife in British Colonies—Egypt, India, and Africa—where the people 
were said to be groaning under the “ weight of British tyranny ”’: 
the answer given to those threats was final and discomfiting to 
Germany in the extreme. 

In the early stages of the war the food problem was one of extreme 
importance, and the prices of food-stuffs were wisely fixed by the 
Government. A few panic-stricken householders bought up large 
quantities of provisions, but shopkeepers generally observed dis- 
cretion, and quietly but firmly such undesirable tactics were dis- 
couraged by the limiting of supplies: no one could purchase more 
than a reasonable quantity. In a few isolated cases tradesmen, who 
thought to make profit out of the war by raising their prices, had their 
premises wrecked by enraged crowds. On 11th August—seven days 
from the declaration of war—the prices of the following comestibles 
were fixed by the Advisory Committee of retail traders, at the Board 
of Trade Offices :—Granulated sugar, 33d. per lb. ; lump sugar, 44d. 
per lb.; butter (imported), 1s. 6d. per Ib.; cheese (colonial), g$d. 
per lb. ; lard (American), 8d. per lb. ; margarine, rod. per Ib. ; bacon 
(by the side), colonial or continental), 1s. 2d. per lb.; British bacon, 
1s. 3d. per lb. These prices varied very little as the war proceeded, 
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for the British navy gradually cleared the seas of the enemies’ com- 
merce destroyers and war-vessels, and almost, as in times of peace, 
British ships sailed the seas, free to bring, or to take, merchandise of 
every description from or to British Colonies and neutral countries. 
Distress and want were practically unknown, for not only were 
relief funds, inaugurated by the Prince of, Wales (whose fund eventually 
reached the prodigious sum of over £4,000,000), the Queen, and 
numerous charitable persons, but the Government provided work 
which gave employment to vast numbers of people who otherwise 
might have been thrown out of regular work through the compulsory 
closing down of manufacturing and other industrial concerns. 
Although on 31st July the Stock Exchanges throughout the 
country had been closed for an indefinite period—a thing unknown 
in the history of the Exchange--money was not scarce, nor were the 
banks in any danger. In Germany the Government had laid hands 
upon the people’s savings in the banks. In Great Britain such 
moneys were never in danger. But in order to prevent undue 
‘rushes ’” upon banking concerns, the Bank Holiday (3rd August’ 
was extended for three extra days—4th, 5th, and 6th August—during 
which period it was not possible to withdraw any money from the 
banks—public or private. In the interm—and in order to preserve 
the gold resources of the country—notes of the value of {1 and 1os. 
were prepared, and with British postal orders, were made legal tender 
for all purposes for which gold or silver coins were used. Special 
appeals were made to the public—that it was foolish and unpatriotic 
to hoard gold, that the new notes were absolutely as good as. coin, 
that there was abundant cash in the country for all the normal expenses 
of commercial and social life. A Moratorium was put in force on 
4th August (which was to last until 4th September), by which the 
Government authorised delay in the payment of legal debts, in order 
that undue pressure, occasioned by war panic, might not be placed 
upon firms and individuals which might seriously affect, if not ruin 
them, financially. On the morning of 7th August, when the banks 
re-opened after the three days extra holiday, the Bank of England 
and other banks experienced a slight “rush ”’ by people who either 
had not troubled to read the reassuring statements in the papers, 
published on the authority of the Treasury, or else were still unable 
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to control their fears; but in less than a week calmness re-asserted 
itself. The rise in the bank rate, however, on 31st August, from 4 to 
IO per cent., created a sensation. In a little while, however, it was 
down again to the normal figures. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, in addition to the calling up of the 
reserves for active service, the Territorial army was mobilised. A 
few days after mobilisation the men were called upon to volunteer for 
foreign service, and did so almost to a man. One of the immediate 
results being the despatch of selected regiments to take the place of 
the regular troops at Malta, Egypt, and India, and the authorisation 
for the Territorial Association to enrol new battalions of men to take 
the place of the regiments who had volunteered. At the same time, 
owing to the depletion in the numbers of the police forces in all the 
large cities and towns, due to reserve men being recalled to the colours, 
it was found necessary to enrol special constables for the protection 
of the docks, bridges, waterworks, public buildings, etc., and for the 
preservation of the peace. In London alone, by 18th August, 15,000 
men of all classes had been enrolled, amongst them being numbers 
of professional men, lawyers, bankers, actors, business men, clerks, 
and workmen. Each man on being sworn in was supplied with a 
warrant-card, a blue-and-white armlet (as worn by the Metropolitan 
police), a whistle, and a truncheon. On an average each man did 
four hours’ duty a day. | 

On 14th August an advertisement appeared on the front page of 
The Times announcing the institution of a Prize Court by the Procu- 
rator-General, against the owners of a German vessel—the Schletsen— 
‘seized and taken as prize by H.M. ship of war Vindictive.”’ Such 
an advertisement had not appeared for sixty years, for the last Prize 
Court in Great Britain sat in 1854, during the Crimean War. This 
advertisement was the first of a very large number, for hundreds of 
German and Austrian vessels were captured or detained in ports, and 
very soon after the war began Germany had lost quite half of her 
merchant vessels, and German and Austrian commerce was almost 
entirely driven from the seas. 

The coast defences of the United Kingdom were quickly organised 
and fully manned when hostilities broke out. In some of the Eastern 
counties, bordering on the North Sea, houses were demolished in order 
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to provide a clear range for the guns of the fortresses. ‘Trenches were 
dug, earthworks of every description thrown up to assist the troops 
in repelling an invasion—a contingency which few believed in, but 
others deemed possible and probable. At night search-lights swept 
the seas and harbours and country-side in close proximity to the shore. 
In the cities and towns of the Eastern and Southern counties, search- 
lights were erected upon many buildings, and at night the heavens 
were illuminated by powerful rays in search of German aeroplanes 
or Zeppelins. All prominent street lights, illuminated shop-signs, and 
windows were ordered to be so covered as to be invisible from above. 
Londoners, used to brilliantly lighted thoroughfares, found difficulty 
in accommodating themselves to the dark and dismal aspects which 
the streets of the city presented when night fell. Anti-aircraft guns 
were also mounted on various buildings in the Metropolis. 

But whatever discomforts—with one exception—existed at home 
during the early stages of the war (and they were marvellously few), 
they were cheerfully borne by the British people. The one exception, 
however, was the hardest of all to bear—the uncertainty as to what 
was actually happening on sea and on land beyond the shores of the 
United Kingdom. The press censorship, unusually severe, hid com- 
pletely sea and land campaigns from a people who had been used 
to the fullest information of events taking place in any part of the world 
a very little while after they had occurred. But for all the British 
people knew of the state of affairs on sea or on the Continent, a black 
curtain might have been hung before their eyes. The “ fog of war” 
—a popular phrase at the time, hid everything from view; indeed, 
the British Expeditionary Force was landed in France ere ever the 
people of the United Kingdom knew the Force had gone; relatives 
of officers and men received notification of the deaths of brothers and 
husbands without previous knowledge that their loved ones were even 
within sound of the enemy’s guns. How necessary—though unpleasant 
—were these precautions will be gathered from the newspaper reports 
which showed unquestionably that the whole country was overrun 
by German and Austrian spies. For although on the outbreak of 
hostilities all unregistered aliens were interned in concentration camps, 
and other necessary precautions were taken against espionage, the 
German spy system had been so cleverly organised, that it was almost 
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impossible to protect military or naval secrets from the enemy’s secret 
agents unless drastic measures were adopted. 

Speaking generally of the conditions prevailing in Great Britain 
during those early weeks of the great war, it is impossible to look back 
without admiring the splendid courage of a people plunged suddenly 
into a terrible war. 

Although the enemy made frantic efforts in neutral and in their 
own countries to present the condition of Great Britain as critical, 
her population on the verge of starvation and demoralised, her great 
cities almost deserted, and her trade at a standstill, the British people 
felt less of the war than any nation of the Triple Entente and its enemies. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Armies of the Belligerenits 


THE BRITISH ARMY AT THE OUTBREAK OF WAR—“‘ KITCHENER’S ARMY ’’-——COLONIAL 
TROOPS—THE STRENGTH OF A BRITISH ARMY CORPS—FIELD AND HorsE 
ARTILLERY USED BY THE BRITISH ARMY—SMALL ARMS—THE FRENCH ARMY— 
THE CoLossaAL ARMY OF RussiA—THE BELGIAN ARMY—THE SERBIAN ARMY 
—THE GERMAN ARMY—THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


HE far-reaching effects of Mr. Asquith’s appeal in the 
2) House of Commons, to present a united front to the 
*, world, were nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in 
the effect it had upon recruiting for the British Army. 
However inadequate our small but highly-trained and perfectly- 
equipped army, criticism was hushed, and all parties set themselves 
energetically to the task of recruiting, training, and equipping additional 
forces with which to face the great armies of our Continental enemies. 
Moreover, it was necessary to provide for the defence of our vast 
oversea dominions in Asia, Africa, and North America, whilst nearer 
home, Egypt required thousands of efficient troops: for German 
strategy included an attempt at stirring up revolt in every British 
colony and British possession throughout the world. 

‘*England can employ her regular army in a Continental war, so long 
only as all is quiet in the Colonies,” said Bernhardi. “This fact brings 
into prominence how important it will be when war breaks out, to 
threaten England in her Colonial possessions, and especially in Egypt.” 

The German General Staff followed Bernhardi’s advice which— 
so far as Germany was concerned—resulted in the almost total loss of 
all her own Colonial possessions, without so much as weakening, in 
the smallest possible degree, the prestige of Great Britain and her 
Allies in any part of the world. 

The British Army at the outbreak of the war, though small in 
numbers, was in a high state of eficiency. The Boer War of 1899-1902 
had taught the Government and the British Army officers many severe 
lessons: lessons by which the army, as a whole, had greatly profited. 
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When the Great War began, the forces consisted of the Regular 
and the Territorial Armies. 

The strength of the Regular Active Army in the British Isles 
was approximately 135,000 men; of the Army Reserve there were 
156,000 men—slightly less than its authorised establishment. The 
Territorial Force numbered 260,000 officers and men. 

In India the British Army consisted of 79,000 regulars, 161,000 
native troops, with 3,000 officers, mostly European, and a reserve of 
36,000. There were also mixed volunteer forces, amounting to about 
40,000 officers and men, with a reserve of 3,000, and a body of 20,000 
officers and men maintained by the native states. In India, therefore, 
the available number of troops, exclusive of the Regular Army 
(British troops), was 263,000 men. In Egypt and other Colonies 
there were approximately 34,000 men of the Regular Army. In 
addition to these troops, the Colonies—Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa, etc——each maintained their own volunteer 
forces: men well-trained to arms, splendidly equipped, and capable 
of great endurance. 

On sth August, the day following the declaration of war, an 
addition of 500,000 men to the Home Forces was sanctioned in the 
House of Commons. A month later, another 500,000 men were 
granted. In a few months from the outbreak of hostilities the 
British Government had at its disposal—trained or in training—a 
force of 2,000,000 men. 

The above numbers do not include the troops from the Colonies 
and Overseas Dominions, which in a little while began to pour into 
Great Britain, thence to the Continent. Canada offered 30,000 as a 
first contingent, and as many more as would be accepted up to 100,000. 
The Indian princes and peoples offered 70,000 troops, thousands of 
horses, and large sums of money. Australia offered 20,000 men, 
with regular relays to make up for wastage. New Zealand guaranteed 
8,000 men, with more if required. All of these patriotic offers 
were gratefully accepted by the British Government, but when the 
true needs of the Old Country were known, the previous offers 
from the British Dominions beyond the seas were increased to the 
magnificent number of half-a-million men of the finest fighting 
material in the world. 
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In order to explain the constituents and organisation of a British 
Army Corps, the following table may be taken as substantially correct, 
although in war-time the actual numbers may vary :— 


CAVALRY DIVISION. 


Officers. Other Ranks. 
Headquarters, ... ai ae ee sa 31 77 
4 Cavalry Brigades, es aoe Sad sds 332 6,356 
Headquarters Artillery, ... ae wets wie 3 15 
2 Horse Artillery Brigades, ve ane 38 1,302 
Headquarters Cavalry Division Engineers, sé 4 be) 
4 Field Troops R.E., _... sie ae ee 12 206 
1 Signal Squadron R.E., ain a a Io 197 
t Cavalry Train, . ess ee ive 31 7II 
1 Cavalry Field Anbalance: ee Ss bes 24 448 
485 9,322 
CAVALRY BRIGADE. 
; Officers. Other Ranks. 
Headquarters, ... ei si = sii 4 24 
3 Cavalry Regiments, ... ane ae sda 78 1,542 
1 Signal Troop, ... ae sis fe See I 23 
83 1,589 
CAVALRY REGIMENT. 
Officers. Other Ranks. 
Regiment, ee re ost sae ais 26 514 
Squadron, dies as ses sie ss 6 149 
RoyAL ARTILLERY. 
Officers. Other Ranks. 
Brigade, ... os sins wad sii — 19 651 
Battery, ... sisi 7 ive Sa 5 199 
Ammunition Column, as ‘iss ame ‘iis 4 219 
18 pr. Brigade, ... es see se bss 23 766 
18 pr. Battery, ... ss o3 sisi 5 194 
4 5in. Howitzer Brigade, ak sie es 22 734 
4 5in. Howitzer Battery, ti sia she 5 194 
4 5in. Ammunition Column, _... ete sie 2 119 
Divisional Ammunition Column, eae ae 15 554 
Siege Artillery 6in. Howitzer Brigade, sais 30 949 
Siege Artillery 6in. Battery, ... sia aes 5 177 
Siege Ammunition Column, _... wee a 3 104 
Heavy Brigade Siege Artillery, ate ee 13 274 


Heavy Brigade Battery, sft nee see 13 274 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Officers. Other Ranks. 
Field Troop, ‘Be sis ts ae ie 3 74 
Field Company, ... wane vet se ee 6 2Ir 
Bridging Train, ... ee a ee sin 7 231 
Signal Squadron, zs sig ve Io 197 

(Air-line, Wireless, and Cable.) 
FLYING Corps. 

Officers. Other Ranks. 
Headquarters, ... bas sus ics sais 3 9 
Aeroplane Squadron, ... jes baie rr Io 134 
Airship and Kite Squadron, ... ie bee 13 198 

DIVISION. 

Officers. Other Ranks. 
Headquarters, ... se és ies vi 20 66 
3 Infantry Brigades, ... re ies ne 372 11,964 
x Headquarters Artillery, ces oe rar 4 18 
3 Field Artillery Brigades, ian sale i 69 2,298 
x Howitzer Brigade, __... was 22 734 
I Heavy Battery and Ammunition Column, 15 554 
i Headquarters R.E., ... ia ans sis 3 9 
2 Field Companies R.E., se sie ss 12 422 
1 Signal Company, s Siero. cae 6 157 
I Divisional Train (Transport), aie ms 26 630 
3 Field Ambulances, __.... des a3 as 30 726 
579 17,578 

INFANTRY BRIGADE. 

Officers. Other Ranks 
Headquarters, ... ne ae us 4 20 
4 Battalions of Infantry, ase or sot 120 3,968 
124 3,988 
Battalion, aoe sie wes ~ ai 30 992 
Company, sue ‘ie nr 4s su 6 220 


An Army Corps consisted of the following :— 


4 Companies formed 1 Battalion. 

4 Battalions ,, I Brigade. 

3 Brigades » Division. 

2 Divisions ,, 1 Army Corps. 
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In the brigades were included artillery, engineers, transport and 
supply troops, etc. 

A regiment varied in the number of battalions, ranging, as the war 
proceeded, from two and three to ten, and even twenty. 

As regards armaments: the rifle used by the British infantryman 
was the *303 short Lee-Enfield, with a magazine taking ten cartridges. 
In artillery, the guns used were of home manufacture: 13 and 18 
pounder, quick-firing, and the 4°5 and 5 inch quick-firing howitzers ; 
and in big guns, the 9'5 howitzer (siege gun) and the huge 60-pounder. 
As the war proceeded, new guns of various patterns and calibre 
(details of which were never disclosed to the public) were manu- 
factured, and added greatly to the strength of the artillery. 

If, at the beginning of the war, the British Army was small, the 
armies of her Allies more than compensated in numbers! The 
French Army, when Germany threw down the challenge, was slightly 
in excess of 4,000,000 men. These formidable figures were made up 
of approximately : 1,450,000 men of the Active Army, having as a 
Reserve 750,000 men; and 2,000,000 men of the Territorial Army 
and its Reserve. 

There were 21 Army Corps, including the one African corps. 
Nominally the strength of a French mobilised Army Corps was 
30,000-40,000, inclusive of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. But 
great secrecy was observed by the French Commander-in-Chief in 
the composition of these corps, and the numbers of troops composing 
them were always varying, in order to mystify the enemy. Ordinarily, 
an infantry regiment was made up of three battalions, each containing 
1,000 men ; the battalions being divided into four companies each of 
250 men; a brigade consisted of two regiments; a division, two 
brigades ; an army corps, two divisions. As a rule, a battalion of 
Chasseurs was added to the corps. 

A cavalry division consisted of six regiments, divided sometimes 
into two, sometimes into three brigades. The French heavy cavalry 
were the famous Cuirassiers. 

The French Colonial troops actually employed on the Continent 
were: four infantry regiments of Zouaves, each consisting of five 
battalions ; four of Algerian Rifles, popularly known as “ Turcos,”’ 
each consisting of six battalions ; six regiments of light Chasseurs 
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d’Afrique ; and four regiments of Spahis. The Algerian Rifles and 
the Spahis were black troops, and, as fighting units, they eventually 
proved themselves worthy of the highest praise. 

The French infantry—Home and Colonial troops—were all 
armed with the Lebel magazine rifle of :315 calibre; the cavalry 
carried a sword and a carbine, while the dragoons were, in addition, 
provided with a lance. 

The guns used by the French artillery during the campaign were 
the 155, 120 (long and short), 105, and the famous 75 millimetres. 
The latter struck terror into the hearts of the Germans, who often 
referred to it as a “ disgusting machine.” In howitzers, the French 
used the 4 in. and the 6:2. As in the case of the British Army, the 
French constructed more powerful guns as the war proceeded, in 
order to smash and put out of action the enormous howitzers and 
long-range guns used by the Germans. 

The command of the French Army was vested in General Joffre, 
a scientific soldier of great firmness and singleness of mind, but of 
extreme modesty in bearing. His order of the day to his troops, 
before the battle of the Marne, was typical of the man: “ You 
must be prepared to die rather than yield ground ; weakness will not 
be tolerated | ”’ 

The colossal army which Russia was able to put into the field 
was an unpleasant surprise for the Germans and the Austrians. 
Normally, her forces in times of peace were supposed to number 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 officers and men. For war service her 
army was put at slightly in excess of 4,000,000 men. Russian 
mobilisation—on account of her enormous territory and lack of 
adequate means of conveyance—was supposed (particularly by 
Germany) to be slow and cumbersome. Actually, fourteen days after 
war was declared, the forces of the Tsar had been massed on the German 
frontiers, to the number of 2,000,000 men; on the Austrian frontier, 
2,000,000 men; on the Turkish frontier, 500,000 men, and on the 
Roumanian frontier, 500,000 men. ‘There was also in reserve, and in 
the process of formation, a vast host of 3,000,000 men. Thus, in less 
than a month, the Russian Government had mobilised the gigantic 
force of nearly 8,000,000 men—a staggering blow to the carefully- 
prepared plans of Germany and Austria, who counted upon being 
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able to smash France before Russia was even ready to fight. Had 
a network of strategic railways—such as Germany possessed—been 
at the disposal of the Tsar’s Government, Germany would have been 
overrun (at least the Eastern portion of it) in less than two weeks 
from the beginning of hostilities. 

The regular Russian Army was a conscript force, and there also 
existed a Territorial Army, under the name of the “ Opoltchenie.” 
The latter was called upon for service only in extreme cases—the 
Great War, for instance. Fully mobilised, it was said that the 
‘* Opoltchenie”’ could have placed 12,000,000 men in the field. 

~The war strength of a Russian Army Corps was from 40,000 
to 50,000 officers and men. One infantry company consisted of 235 
men, including non-commissioned officers; four companies went to 
a battalion ; four battalions to a regiment ; two regiments to a brigade ; 
two brigades, a division ; and two divisions formed an army corps. 
But the strength of the Russian Army Corps varied. 

A cavalry regiment consisted of six squadrons, each containing 
36 officers, 5 non-commissioned officers, and 975 men ; two regiments 
formed a brigade ; two brigades, a division. 

In artillery—field and mounted—Russia had an enormous 
quantity of guns and material. Her field artillery alone numbered 
over 100 brigades, in which were included motor, mountain, and 
mounted-mountain batteries, as well as six special batteries for attacks 
upon fortresses. 

The Russian field gun was a French Schneider-Creusot quick- 
firing weapon of 7°5 c.m., throwing a 13% lb. shell. The rifle used by 
the Russian troops was of the magazine type of ‘209 calibre, and of 
Russian make. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Russian land forces was the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, an extremely able soldier, and, as he after- 
wards proved himself, a fine tactician. 

Compared with the gigantic armies of her Allies, Russia and 
France, the army of Belgium was a mere handful. When the war 
broke out, the new Army Law of 1913 had only been in operation 
about a year and a half, and had not matured sufficiently to give the 
designed increase to the Belgian forces. Instead, therefore, of having 
approximately half-a-muillion men at her disposal, the number of trained 
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troops which Belgium put into the field was slightly less than 265,000. 
Moreover, about 140,000 of these had to do garrison duty in the 
chains of forts which enclosed Antwerp, Liége, and Namur; whilst 
the Reserves located at depots were almost 60,000. There was also 
a curious policeman-soldier force called Gardes Civique, of which 
about 100,000 were available when Belgium was first invaded by the 
Germans. The field army, therefore, during the early stages of the 
war, was a very small force with which to face the hundreds of thou- 
sands of German troops pouring across the frontiers in one vast, 
human wave. 

The Belgians, however, placed great faith in their fortresses, 
which they were wont to consider impregnable. 

The Belgian soldiers were armed with the Mauser rifle. The 
artillery used a 7°5 c.m. quick-firing field gun of Krupp manufacture. 
In addition, three types of machine-guns were used, the Hotchkiss, 
the Maxim, and a new gun, the Berthier—a very portable machine, 
weighing only 18 Ibs., mounted on a light, two-wheeled carriage, drawn 
by dog-teams. 

The Serbian Army was not very much larger than that of the 
Belgians, but it possessed one inestimable advantage—it was seasoned, 
-and two years previous to the Great War it had been successful in 
the Balkan campaign. The Serbian soldiers were, therefore, as fighting 
units, in excellent form, and most of them were hardened troops. 
The Active Army was organised in five Territorial divisions. Each 
division consisted of sixteen battalions, seventy-two guns, and a 
regiment of irregulars (yeomanry). The Reserves equalled in 
numbers the Regular Army. There were, in addition, a cavalry 
division, and about 100,000 reservists to fill the wastage in the ranks. 
At the outbreak of war, the number of the first-line troops was given 
as approximately 150,000 ; those of the second-line (reserve), 150,000 ; 
a third reserve of 100,000, and finally there were 100,000 men partially 
trained, but unorganised, who could be called upon should occasion 
arise. A battalion of infantry in the Serbian Army numbered 1,000 
odd men; a division, 16,000 men. A cavalry regiment of four 
squadrons numbered 400 sabres. A cavalry division, including 
engineers, supply columns, etc., numbered about 23,000 officers 
and men. 
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The Serbian infantry were armed, some with the Mannlicher 
rifle, others with the ‘276 Mauser. The cavalry carried swords 
and carbines. The artillery used a French quick-firing gun of 
75 cm. In heavy guns, the Serbs used 15 c.m. howitzers and a 
24 C.m. mortar. 

The precise number of troops employed by Austria and Germany 
in the Great War will probably never be known. That both Empires 
had put into the field huge armies of perfectly-equipped and trained 
men was evident almost as soon as hostilities began. On the very 
day of the declaration of war, Germany had on the French, Russian, 
and Belgian frontiers, millions of soldiers, completely organised in 
every detail, down to the proverbial “‘ last button.”” She had also, 
during those years of preparation for “‘ The Day,” seen to it that 
Austria should also lack nothing when the time came to strike. There 
was only one thing which the two Kaisers omitted to take into account, 
and that was the most important—the possibility of failure. 

On paper, Germany’s actual fighting strength was estimated at 
between 4,000,600 and 5,000,000 men. But in addition to this for- 
midable army, there were the Landwehr, Landsturm, and Ersatz 
Corps, each with their reserves. In 1913, an estimate of the fighting 
force at the disposal of the Empire gave the total as 7,000,000 men. 
It is, therefore, almost impossible to give the actual strength of the 
German Army when the war began, for it is certain that great 
secrecy had been observed as to the real figures. Roughly, it would 
not be very far out if the figures were placed at between 5,000,000 
and 7,000,000 men. 

A German brigade in peace time consisted of two regiments 
of infantry of six battalions each. Two brigades formed a division, 
and two divisions an Army Corps. ‘Ten divisions had three brigades 
each. The strength of a German Army Corps, with six brigades, 
was approximately 43,000 men. 

The formation of corps in war-time had been kept a secret, and 
therefore information on this point was not available. But it 1s 
certain that they were considerably increased. It was supposed in 
war-time that each infantry division would have an artillery brigade 
of twelve batteries, and a regiment of cavalry of four squadrons. Each 
Army Corps would have four batteries of howitzers, a battalion of 
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rifles, and one of engineers, sappers, etc. The German _horse- 
batteries had four guns, and the field batteries, six guns. 

The German infantryman was armed with the 311 in. Mauser ; 
the cavalry carried a sword, a carbine, and certain regiments (Uhlan 
Lancers) lances. ‘The German field-gun was a Krupp quick-firer, 
throwing a 15 lb. shell, but other guns of enormous calibres were 
employed. In howitzers and mortars, the Germans used pieces of 
extraordinary size. The most noted were the 4'1 1n. field howitzer, 
the 8°4 in. and the 11 in. howitzer (a mortar), and the 4 in. and 5 in. 
long guns. The gigantic 42 c.m. guns were not German at all, but 
of Austrian manufacture. The largest German guns employed in 
the early period of the war were the 21 c.m. and the 28 c.m., used 
against the forts of Namur. 

At the beginning of hostilities it was evident that in weight and 
range the German artillery outclassed that of the Allied forces. But 
the deficiency was soon made good. New French and English guns 
of larger calibre, and of greater range, were rushed into the field, and 
were able to effectively silence the formidable weapons used by the 
Germans in their early attacks upon the Allies. 

The number of troops employed by the Austrian-Hungarian 
Government was also variously given. Published figures ranged 
from 800,000 to 4,000,000, but it is probable that at the outbreak 
of hostilities the first army numbered about 2,000,000. It is certain 
that later, as the war progressed, and the Austrian and Hungarian 
Landwehr, Landsturm, and Ersatz Reserves were called up, more 
than another million men were added to the forces of the Dual 
Monarchy. 

There were sixteen Army Corps districts in Austria-Hungary, 
each district furnishing a complete corps of two divisions. The 
strength of an Army Corps was 34,000. The strength of an infantry 
company on a war footing was 4 officers and 260 non-commissioned 
officers and men. A battalion numbered 1,064 men of all ranks ; 
a regiment, 4,350. Infantrymen were armed with the magazine 
Mannlicher rifle of °315 calibre, carrying five cartridges, and a 
bayonet. 

A cavalry squadron consisted of 150 sabres ; six squadrons (about 
goo men) formed a regiment. A cavalry division numbered 4,000 
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men. ‘T'hey were armed with a Mannlicher carbine and a sword ; 
non-commissioned officers carried an automatic pistol instead of a 
carbine. Certain regiments carried lances. 

The machine gun used by the Austrians was the Schwarzlose, 
an extremely simple and efficient weapon of the same calibre as the 
rifle used by the Austrian infantry. | 

The horse and field artillery used a quick-firing gun of 3-in. 
calibre, throwing shrapnel shell of 14 lb., and high-explosive shells. 
Other guns used by the Austrians were a heavy howitzer, throwing 
a shell of 384 lb.; a heavy gun of 41 in. calibre, throwing a shell 
similar in weight to that projected by the howitzer; two types of 
mountain artillery—a 7 c.m. gun, firing a 6 lb. shell, and a special 
quick-firing howitzer of 4:1 calibre, firing a 32 Ib. shell. Austria 
also had over 30 heavy howitzers of very large calibre—12 in.— 
throwing a huge shell of 858 lb. The charge alone (of ecrasite) 
weighed a quarter of a hundred-weight. These heavy mortars, which 
had a range of six miles, and required powerful traction engines to 
move them, were undoubtedly used by the Germans against Namur. 

Statistics are seldom interesting, but a careful study of the num- 
bers composing the fighting forces of the Allies and their enemies 
will prove useful in forming some idea of the vast numbers—upwards 
of 20,000,000—of soldiers of many nations armed, or arming, for 
the terrific life-and-death struggle. 


CHAPTER V 
The First Acts of Land Warfare 


THE AUSTRIAN DECLARATION OF WAR UPON SERBIA-—-GERMAN TROOPS UPON THE 
FRONTIERS OF BELGIUM, FRANCE, AND Russta—THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
BELGRADE—FAILURE OF THE INVASION OF SERBIA—THE GERMAN PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN—DISTRIBUTION OF RUSSIAN ARMY CORPS—GERMAN ARMY CORPS 
ON EASTERN FRONTIERS—DISTRIBUTION OF AUSTRIAN ARMY CoORPS—-THE 
RUSSIANS OCCUPY EYDTKUHNEN—DIFFICULTIES OF INVADING FRANCE ON HER 
EASTERN FRONTIER—THE ‘‘ SCRAP OF PAPER ”’ BARS THE Way via BELGIUM— 
THE GERMANS VIOLATE FRENCH TERRITORY AT CIREY—GERMANS VIOLATE 
THE NEUTRALITY OF LUXEMBOURG—TIHE GERMANS ATTACK LONGWY AND 
INVADE BELGIUM—-GERMAN ATROCITIES AT VISE—MARCH ON LIEGE. 


su OR a little while—a mere day or two—after the declaration 
rig of war between Austria and Serbia, public interest was 

\ centred in the clash of arms between the soldiers of the 
gallant little Balkan State and those of the Dual Mon- 
archy. Austria’s declaration on 28th July was followed immediately 
by the seizure of the Serbian steamer Deligrad, at Orchava, on 
the Danube. The following day Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, 
was bombarded by Austrian artillery, and Russia began to mobilise. 
Yet a little while longer and events nearer home—upon their very 
frontiers—swept for the nonce all thoughts of the brave Serbians 
and the Austrian bully from the minds of the peoples of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Russia. Huge armies of German 
troops stood ready to invade French, Belgian, and Russian territory, 
and hostile war-vessels, with steam up, rode unanchored upon the 
waters of the North Sea, eager to pounce upon British ships at a given 
signal from Berlin. 

But the opening phases of the Great War cannot be dismissed 
thus easily, for at the very outset the Austrian forces violated one of 
the most important rules of warfare—they bombarded an _ open, 
undefended town—Belgrade—and thus created precedent for the 
German outrages and bombardment of defenceless towns in Belgium, 
France, and Russia. 
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On 28th July Belgrade had already been evacuated and the seat 
of the Government removed to Nish, a little town in the heart of the 
country. The first shots from the Serbian side of the Danube were 
fired at Austrian troops who were attempting to cross the river above 
Belgrade, and instead of retaliating at this point, the enemy began to 
pour shells into the capital, with the obvious intention of destroying 
the city. At that time Belgrade was absolutely defenceless, the 
Serbian troops having been concentrated at certain strategical points, 
at which it was anticipated the Austrians would attempt the invasion 
of the country. The railway bridge over the Save at Semlin was the 
first Austrian objective, and here at midnight, 28th July, they made 
two simultaneous attempts to cross the river to the Serbian side. At 
one o’clock, the Serbian sentries posted at the approaches to the 
bridge saw slowly-advancing trains coming from the direction of 
Semlin. At the same time several rafts, crowded with Austrian 
troops, and towed by a small steamer, set out from the Austrian banks 
of the river towards the Serbian side. Suddenly an immense sheet 
of flame shot up towards the dark, moonless sky ; a terrific explosion 
shook the earth, and even the buildings in Belgrade, some distance 
away: the Serbs had destroyed the bridge by firing the mines. The 
slowly-approaching rafts, having refused to stop, were riddled with 
Serbian bullets, and returned as quickly as possible to the Austrian 
bank. Thus the double attempt failed. Exasperated at this initial 
check, the Austrians commenced a bombardment of Belgrade, which 
lasted several days, and resulted in considerable loss of life amongst 
the civilian population, as well as the destruction of many public 
buildings and much private property. 

Elsewhere the Austrian offensive was not more successful. ‘The 
main object of the Austrian commanders had been to get behind 
Belgrade by way of Semendria—a town some thirty miles down the 
Danube, south-east of the capital—and Mitrovitz, situated sixty miles 
west of Belgrade, in order to converge upon the Belgrade-Nish 
strategic roads leading to the heart of Serbia. At Lechnitza, on the 
Bosnian frontier, the Austrians likewise attempted to invade Serbia, 
but here they suffered tremendous loss. Nor were their efforts in the 
north crowned with success: at seven different points they attempted 
to cross the river, only to be beaten back each time with terrible loss. 
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By 12th August the small army of the gallant Serbs had so far proved 
itself equal to the huge forces of Austria-Hungary, that not an Austrian 
soldier remained on Serbian soil, and the troops of the Dual Monarchy 
were hurriedly entrenching themselves along their own frontier, 
awaiting an expected Serbian offensive. 

Thus Serbian strategy, in keeping Austria at bay until Russia 
could march her troops into Galicia, and draw the principal forces 
of the Dual Monarchy, was entirely successful. 

In the meantime, collisions had taken place between the armies 
of France, Belgium, and Russia, and the Germans. The German 
plan of campaign was simple—always supposing that things turned 
out just as the German General Staff anticipated. To fall first upon 
France and beat her to her knees, and then turn eastwards and 
annihilate the forces of the Tsar ere they were fully mobilised, was 
Germany’s idea. Given certain conditions, the plan was feasible, 
but the German Staff (unfortunately for Germany) omitted to take 
into account that element of chance which every wise soldier recognises 
as a necessary feature of warfare. Also, so far as Russia was concerned, 
the German Government had been sadly misinformed, for instead of 
the huge armies of the Tsar not being ready to take the field for many 
weeks after the declaration of war, at least four (and probably six) 
million Russian troops were in the field fourteen days after the German 
Ambassador had left St. Petersburg. Moreover, they had already 
begun to menace Germany by an invasion of Eastern Prussia, ere the 
Emperor William’s barbarians had ‘“‘ hacked their way” through 
Belgium. The Belgian resistance was another factor which the short- 
sighted German Staff had neglected to take into account. With an 
almost incredible conceit and belief in their own strength (which 
certainly was formidable), and relying upon the supposed weakness 
of their opponents, they deemed resistance impossible. They antici- 
pated that Belgium would prove a veritable Jericho, and that when 
the German trumpets (in the form of guns) sounded, all obstructions 
would fall to the ground before the mighty Prussian Junker! France, 
likewise, was to be overwhelmed before her gallant soldiers had had 
time to entrench themselves! Russia could be disposed of later! So 
much for German strategy. 

Disillusionment came quickly ! 
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On ist August, the actual distribution of Russian Army Corps 
in proximity to the 835 miles of frontier between Russia and Germany, 
was as follows—III. at Vilna; I., Grodno; VI., Bialystok; XV., 
XIX., XXITI., Warsaw; IV., Minsk; XIV., Lublin; XI., Rovno; 
XII., Virmitza ; the headquarters of three Army Corps were situated 
at Kieff, and one at Odessa—in all, 14 Army Corps. 

Germany, on her Eastern front, had six Army Corps, situated 
as follows—I. at Konigsberg; XVII., Dantzig; V., Posen; VIL., 
Breslau; XX., Allenstein; II., Stettin. Her ally (Austria-Hungary) 
had three corps along the Russian frontier—I. at Cracow; X., 
Przemysl ; XI., Lemberg. ‘These figures and dispositions were taken 
from the only published information obtainable at the time of the 
outbreak of hostilities, and are certainly under-estimated. 

It was curious that from the date of Germany’s declaration of 
war upon Russia on rst August to 5th August, all reports of engage- 
ments between German and Russian troops emanated from Berlin. 
On 2nd August, Berlin reported that a Russian patrol at Prostken, a 
village on the German side of the frontier, had fired upon German 
troops. The following day the Imperial General Staff reported that 
Russian patrols had made an attack on a railway bridge over the 
Warthe, near Eichenoried, on the Jaroschin-Wreschen line. A 
Russian attack on the railway station at Miloslav was also supposed 
to have taken place. Next, the German railway authorities at 
Johannisburg, and the forest authorities at Bialla, reported that at 
midnight a strong Russian column, with guns, crossed the frontier at 
Schwidden, south-east of Bialla, and that two squadrons of Cossacks were 
riding in the direction of Johannisburg. Later, on the same day, a tele- 
gram from Konigsberg stated that a Russian patrol entered Eydtkuhnen 
and destroyed a post-office at Bilderneitschen, near the former place. 

The object of these German reports was obvious: they were 
intended to fasten the responsibility for the beginning of hostilities 
upon Russia. Similar tactics were being employed in France. 

The first official report issued in St. Petersburg, on 5th August, 
showed the true state of affairs. The report was as follows :— 

“The Russian Army has established contact with the 
enemy along the greater portion of the Russo-German frontier. 
Reconnaissances are being carried out. Along the front, Bialla 
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and Barzhinen, the German forces have retreated a day’s 
march, burning the store-houses behind them, over a large 
area. A detachment of the enemy occupied Bendzin and 
Kalisch on 1st August, and Tchenstochow on 2nd August. 
Near Eydtkuhnen and Markgravdov, the presence of a German 
artillery detachment is reported.” 

And later, on 6th August :-— 

“The Russians have occupied Eydtkuhnen on the German 
frontier. ‘Their outposts failed to discover any large forces of 
the enemy in the neighbourhood. It may therefore be inferred 
that the previous German demonstration along the frontier 
was intended to cover their mobilisation of men and horses, 
and that this being accomplished, their forces have been with- 
drawn to the interior lines of concentration. It is reported 
that wounded Germans are arriving at Vilna.” 

Westward on the French eastern frontier, Germany was faced by 
a powerful chain of forts, as well as natural defences. The strongly 
fortified positions—Verdun, Toul, Nancy, Epinal, Belfort, together 
with the river Meuse, and a perfect line of strategical railways, were 
veritable rocks upon which the German Army Corps might vainly 
dash themselves to pieces. There were, indeed, only two ways of 
invading France from the East: between Epinal and Toul by way 
of Chames, and between Verdun and the Belgian frontier at Stenay. 
Even supposing the Germans had penetrated at either of these points, 
they would have found themselves brought up against the powerfully 
organised positions at Saint Vincent, Bourlemont, and Pagny la 
Blanche Cote. But between Longwy and Dunkirk, the Northern 
frontier of France offered a comparatively easy passage, for hitherto 
the Belgian treaty of neutrality had been the bulwark which safe- 
guarded the French people from a German attack by way of Belgium. 
Thus, when Germany had rushed her troops to the Eastern frontier 
of France, and having, before war was declared, violated French 
territory at Longwy, Cirey—a little town due west of Strassbourg— 
and Delle, and finding that the whole line from Belfort to Verdun 
was guarded by powerful armies, it was obvious to the Kaiser and his 
staff that the easiest and safest operation—but for that annoying 
“scrap of paper ’’—was to cross Belgium. Hence the insolent 
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German Ultimatum to the Belgian Government on 2nd August, 
demanding a free passage for her troops over Belgian territory. Hence 
the now-historic refusal on the following day by the Government at 
Brussels—a refusal which undoubtedly changed the whole course of 
the Great War, by upsetting entirely the plan of campaign and the 
carefully-prepared time-table of the German General Staff. 

From the many reports and evidence upon the invasion of France 
by German troops before war had been declared—even, in fact, 
whilst the German Ambassador in Paris was still calling upon the 
French Government with protestations of peaceable intentions—one 
fact stands out clear and unquestionable: France had withdrawn 
her troops ten kilometres from her Eastern frontier in order to avoid 
hostilities before diplomatic relations with Germany were definitely 
broken off. It is therefore obvious that the responsibility for certain 
collisions between German and French troops, which actually took 
place at Petit Croix, near Belfort, at Suart, where the Germans took 
possession of French horses, and at Hencherai, where a German 
officer, in charge of a patrol of the invaders blew out the brains of a 
French soldier, and was himself slain by one of the dead man’s 
comrades, rested entirely upon Germany. These incidents were 
denied by the German General Staff, but their denials carried little 
weight in the face of existing proofs. The German violation of 
Luxembourg was told in the following reports, which reached London 


on Sunday, 2nd August :— 
*“* Luxembourg, Sunday. 


“The German troops have entered the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, and have seized the Government offices. Tele- 
graphic communications have been cut.” 

** Luxembourg, Sunday (later). 

“‘ A train full of German soldiers arrived at the station 
of Luxembourg during the night. The troops seized the 
station and the bridges on the Treves and Trois-Vierges line 
in order to ensure the regular passage of military trains across 
the Grand Duchy. Soldiers then proceeded to the barracks. 
The mayor commanding the detachment of Luxembourg 
volunteers then parleyed with them, protesting against the 
violation of neutrality. The Germans eventually withdrew, 
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and a body of the officers proceeded to the Palace of the Govern- 
ment. They had the Court officials summoned, and they are 
now conferring with them. The Germans assert that the 
railway lines belong to them, and that they have the right to 
do what they like with them. They refuse to withdraw.” 

In a little while 40,000 troops were in the city. The Germans 
then sent armoured trains north towards Trois-Vierges, south towards 
Thionville, and west towards Longwy, in order to assure the com- 
munications in all directions. 

In reply to a protest from the Grand Duchy, the German 
Emperor replied that “the occupation was intended to protect 
German industries and interests in Luxembourg.” 

The German attack on Longwy, a small fort on the river Chiers, 
on the Luxembourg border, before war was declared, cannot be 
excused or refuted. Early on the morning of 2nd August, a force of 
from five to ten regiments of German cavalry made a dash out of 
Luxembourg into French territory, and tried to slip past Longwy, 
in order to take up a position between Verdun and Meziéres. Only 
800 men were in the fort, but the gallant little band not only pre- 
vented the advance, but broke the fury of the German onslaught, 
killed many, and wounded large numbers of the invaders. Its brave 
commander, Lt.-Col. D’Aiche, was afterwards awarded the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour—a well-merited decoration. 

In Belgium, events were proceeding at galloping pace. Finding 
that the Eastern frontier of France was strongly held, Germany, on 
receiving a negative reply to her insolent Ultimatum to Belgium, 
notified the Belgian Government that she must, “ of necessity,” have 
recourse to arms in order to cross Belgian territory. The “ necessity ”’ 
did not exist, and never had existed, but such was the feeble excuse 
given by Germany in order to cover her dishonourable act. 

The available Belgian field force against the German armies was, 
on 3rd August, certainly not more than 80,000 men; but against the 
latter were opposed at least three German Army Corps, each con- 
sisting of from 40,000 to 50,000 troops. Whilst certain of these 
troops penetrated at Dalhaim, Francorchamp, and Stavelot, the 7th 
and roth Corps entered Belgium at a point south-west of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and proceeded towards Visé. South of Liége, at Bastogne 
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and other places, the railway bridges had been destroyed in order to 
impede the advance of the enemy. All the bridges, all the tunnels, 
and every railway station that might have served the enemy, were 
blown up. Some of the tunnels were choked with railway engines 
before they were wrecked, thus making advance impossible until the 
debris had been cleared away—a lengthy operation. Over {12,000,000 
worth of damage was done by the heroic Belgians in their efforts to 
arrest the advance of the Germans, whose objective was Liége (with 
its net-work of railways leading north, south, east, and west), and 
the command of the banks of the Meuse. On 5th August, hard 
fighting took place east and north of Liége, which resulted in the 
repulse of the Germans at all points. They had concentrated their 
troops on the plateau of Herve, and attacked the line Visé-Fort 
Evegnée. Numerous deeds of valour on the part of the Belgians 
were reported. A single squadron of Belgian Lancers charged six 
squadrons of the enemy, with terrible loss to the latter, though not 
a single Belgian was killed. A group of Belgians having become 
separated from their comrades, were being hotly pressed by the 
Germans, when a private stepped from the ranks, turned, and charged 
the pursuers, killing five of them. The remainder were so surprised, 
that by the time they had recovered, the little Belgian party had 
gained cover, and were able to drive off the attacking forces. 

The first real battle in Belgium took place in and around Visé, 
where the Belgians, although fighting against overwhelming numbers, 
offered a stubborn resistance, and only surrendered the town after 
a long and bloody struggle, inflicting upon the Germans considerable 
losses. So enraged were the latter at the resistance offered them by 
the gallant Belgians, whom they thought to intimidate, that on entering 
the town they shot and killed both soldiers and non-combatants—men, 
women, and even children, without mercy. ‘They set fire to houses, 
pillaged, murdered and robbed the inhabitants, and committed 
unspeakable deeds of brutality and violence upon the population, all 
on a trumped-up charge that they had been fired upon by civilians. 

It was at Visé that the Germans began their foul campaign of 
shame, and set at nought the rules of civilised warfare. And little, 
indeed, had they upon which to congratulate themselves when they 
turned from the once-peaceful little town—now a heap of ruins— 
towards the city and forts of Liége. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Navies of the Belligerents 


Ture British NAvy AND THE HUGE TASK BEFORE IT—IHE PREPAREDNESS OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY AT THE OUTBREAK OF WAR—COMPOSITION OF THE GREAT 
‘‘ FIGHTING MACHINE ’’—COMPARISON BETWEEN THE BRITISH JACK TAR AND 
HIS GERMAN PROTOTYPE-——PERSONNEL AND ARMAMENT OF THE BRITISH FLEET— 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER AND TYPES OF BRITISH SHIPS—TIHE FLEETS OF FRANCE 
AND RussIA—GERMAN NAvy—APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF SHIPS AT THE OUT- 
BREAK OF WAR—TyYPES OF GERMAN WARSHIPS—IHE FLEETS COMPARED— 
SUPERIORITY OF BRITISH BIG GUNS IN THE First NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OF 
THE WAR—THE ‘“ Bic-Gun’’ THEORY VINDICATED—TIABLE OF CALIBRE OF 
GUNS USED ON BOARD THE ALLIED AND ENEMY VESSELS—RANGE OF BIG 
GUNS. 


WAN speaking of the British Fleet soon after the Great War 
Of began, His Majesty King George referred to it as “ the 

sg sure shield.’’ Now, although in number of ships Great 
Britain had a preponderance over the hostile fleets, there 
were other elements which, when taken into consideration, lessened 
the value of that superiority, and showed plainly that the British Fleet 
had a great task before it. An enormous responsibility rested upon 
the shoulders of the Lords of the Admiralty and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, for the North Sea and the English 
Channel were not the only possible scenes of naval battles and engage- 
ments between the British and German Fleets. In every part of the 
world Great Britain owned territory ; in every allied and neutral port 
throughout the Continents British ships loaded and unloaded their 
cargoes and passengers ; every sea and ocean bore upon its waters 
British merchantmen and vessels of the Allies. The coast-lines of 
British possessions beyond the seas had to be protected ; ports guarded, 
and thousands of merchant and passenger vessels flying the Union 
Jack, and the flags of Russia and France, escorted in safety to their 
destinations. The ‘sure shield’ needed a long and a strong arm 
indeed for such a gigantic task! Elsewhere it will be shown how the 
British Navy achieved a great silent victory ; how surely and effectively 
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and her ally, Austria. But the present chapter is more concerned 
with the composition of the Navies of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, as against those of Germany and Austria, than with 
descriptions of battles and engagements, for, in order to properly 
understand the details of a naval engagement, some knowledge is 
desirable of the actual fighting machine. 

It so happened, that when hostilities broke out, the finest and 
most powerful British Fleet ever assembled in home waters had only 
recently been reviewed by the King at Spithead, and, as a whole, 
the Navy was in first-class condition. Never before had such a for- 
midable fleet been gathered together in such awe-inspiring array. 
Forty miles of the most powerful fighting ships in the world was a 
sight unparalleled in history. The composition of such a terrible 
fighting machine is interesting in the extreme. In that vast assembly 
were super-Dreadnoughts, Dreadnoughts, battleships and cruisers, pre- 
Dreadnought battleships, battle cruisers, armoured cruisers, light 
cruisers, torpedo boats, destroyers, submarines, and mine-layers. And 
yet the strength of the British Navy was not alone in the numbers 
and personnel of its ships: discipline, training, and seamanship are 
assets of vital importance and immense value, and these have always 
been inherent qualities of the British Jack Tar ; also, the character 
of a ship’s crew is frequently more important than the character of 
the ship. The British sailor, with his ten years’ service, is a volunteer, 
and is the product of generations of sailors—men who spent their 
lives upon the wide seas almost from the days of their childhood. But 
the German sailor is a conscript, serving only three years, and that 
period very often unwillingly. In quality alone, when the war began, 
British sailors were superior to their sea-going foes. 

The number of sailors serving on British ships was approximately 
150,000 ; in reserve there were 68,000 men. The personnel of the navies 
of France, Russia, Germany, and Austria were respectively 139,500, 
110,000, 149,000, and 43,000; these figures included the reserves. 

The actual number of British ships in commission at the outbreak 
of war was impossible to obtain, but the following figures taken from 
published official data at the time may be accepted as a reliable guide :— 
Of super-Dreadnoughts, 24; pre-Dreadnoughts, 40; battle cruisers, 
10; armoured cruisers, 51; light cruisers, 77; of gunboats, sloops, 
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guard boats, etc., 40; torpedo destroyers, 233; torpedo boats, 117 ; 
and of submarines (so far as could be gathered), 86. ‘There were also 
numbers of mine-laying vessels, repair boats, supply boats, and other 
vessels which were not included in the official lists, while at the begin- 
ning of the war many well-known liners and merchantmen were 
armed and added to the fleet for the purpose of protecting the trade 
routes and British merchantmen in all parts of the world. Over one 
hundred fishing trawlers were likewise added to the Fleet. Another 
interesting addition to the Navy was a fleet of three monitor gunboats 
which, when war broke out, were being built for the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. These boats, according to International Law, which gave 
Britain an option on all vessels being built in her dockyards, were taken 
over by the Admiralty, and afterwards used off the Belgian coast with 
considerable success. They were almost flat-bottomed and could not 
be torpedoed, although many attempts to sink them were made by 
German craft. 

To this formidable array must be added the Fleets of Britain’s 
Allies—France and Russia. The former possessed Dreadnoughts, 7 ; 
pre-Dreadnoughts, 21; armoured cruisers, 19; protected cruisers, 
12; torpedo gunboats, 7; destroyers, 84; torpedo boats, 159; and 
submarines, 76. Russia had two Fleets, which must be separately 
enumerated on account of their peculiar positions. The Baltic Fleet 
consisted of—Dreadnoughts, 4; pre-Dreadnoughts, 4; armoured 
cruisers, 6; protected cruisers, 6; destroyers, about 100. The Black 
Sea Fleet comprised—Dreadnoughts, 3; pre-Dreadnoughts, 6; pro- 
tected cruisers, 11. Particulars of the number of torpedo boats and 
submarines—both of which Russia was known to possess—were not 
made known. 

Against the Allied Fleets, Germany possessed—Dreadnoughts, 23 ; 
pre-Dreadnoughts, 20; armoured cruisers, 9; protected cruisers, 40; 
destroyers, 164; torpedo boats, 47; and of submarines, about 40. 
As regards the latter, Germany, with feverish haste, was pushing 
forward additions to her fleet of under-water craft when war broke 
out, and her submarines launched after hostilities had begun were of a 
larger and more powerful type than any she had previously built. 

The Fleet of Germany’s ally—Austria-Hungary—consisted of— 
Dreadnoughts, 4; pre-Dreadnoughts, 12; armoured cruisers, 3 ; light 
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cruisers, 9; torpedo gunboats, 7; destroyers, 18; torpedo boats, 
63 ; and submarines, 6. She also possessed a fleet of monitors on the 
Danube, which were used in the bombardment of Belgrade and in other 
actions against the Serbians. 

In number of ships the Triple Entente was greatly superior to 
Germany and Austria, but the Great War was full of surprises, and it 
very soon became evident that the Fleets of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, owing to the tremendous area over which they would have to 
operate, were not (so far as actual numbers were concerned) able to 
use their superiority to its fullest extent. In a few weeks Germany 
had practically lost all her colonies, and, with the exception of a few 
cruisers and armed merchantmen, had concentrated the whole of her 
powerful navy in the North Sea, the Kiel Canal, and the Baltic. On 
the other hand, the Allied Fleets—certainly the ships of Great Britain 
and France—were distributed between the North Sea, the English 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and over every sea and ocean in the 
world. The Russian Navy was divided between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. Thus it will be seen that Germany was able to put into 
the North Sea against the fleet of Great Britain almost the whole of 
her powerful fighting ships, and the question of superiority passed 
from that of numbers to armaments, gunnery, and seamanship. The 
Allies also had to reckon with an entirely new element in naval warfare— 
an utter disregard on the part of Germany of all the hitherto universally 
recognised rules of civilised warfare, principally the indiscriminate 
sowing of mines by which the Germans, in conjunction with daring 
submarine attacks, hoped to wear down the British Fleet until it became 
numerically weaker and therefore at a disadvantage. A vain hope! 
These tactics were, however, a failure, and Germany lost more than 
she gained by refusing to fight fairly. 

In seamanship Great Britain and her Allies had nothing to fear 
from Germany or Austria; the sea is Britannia’s heritage, and her 
sons were never more at home on it than during the Great War. In 
strategy and gunnery also the Allies had nothing to learn from those 
who controlled the guns of the opposing fleets. 

But in the matter of armaments, before any important battles or 
engagements at sea took place, there was much speculation as to the 
respective values in actual warfare of the numerous types of big guns 
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with which the Dreadnoughts, pre-Dreadnoughts, and battle cruisers of 
the belligerent fleets were armed. Interest was centred chiefly upon 
the question as to whether a vessel armed with guns of the “ all big ” 
type was as effective as one armed with guns of various calibres— 
small, medium, and large. In other words, would the enemy’s ships 
be more quickly put out of action or sunk by the fire of a few big guns, 
or by a hail of projectiles rained upon them from a large number of 
guns of smaller calibre, equally well directed? The former contention 
seems to have gained the day, since the Dreadnought’s armaments 
consisted of ten 12-in. guns, and an anti-torpedo armament of twenty- 
four 12-pounders, and a small number of machine guns for close- 
quarter fighting. Nevertheless, since the Dreadnought was built, the 
range of torpedo craft had increased approximately from 1,000-2,000 
yards to 6,000 and even 10,000 yards, so that in the latest battleships 
with “ all-big-gun ” armaments the anti-torpedo armament had been 
increased to 6-in. guns or 100-pounder guns. 

In the first naval battle of the Great War which took place in the 
North Sea, and ended all to the advantage of the British Fleet, the 
argument in favour of an “ all-big-gun ’’ armament was entirely justified. 
The 13-in. guns of the Lion, Tiger, and the Princess Royal, and the 12-in. 
guns of the New Zealand and Indomitable, were able to deal effectively 
with the flying German Fleet at the tremendous range of 17,000-18,000 
yards, whilst the anti-torpedo armament of 12-in. and 4-in. guns kept 
at bay the torpedo craft of the enemy. The German vessels were armed 
with 12-in., 11-in., 8°2-in., 5°9-in., and 3°4-in. guns, though their 
manufacturers, Krupps, had always asserted that the 12-in. and 13°5- 
in. wire-wound guns of the British ships were “ badly designed, badly 
made, and unreliable.” The power and the utility of the British big 
guns were in this action amply demonstrated and vindicated. 

The following table of the calibre of guns used by the belligerent 
Navies may be useful :— 

Great Britain—13°5-in., 12-in., 9°2-in., 7°5-in., 6-in., 4-in., 
14-pounders, 12-pounders, 3-pounders, machine guns. 

France—13°4-in., 12-1n., 9°4-in., 7°5-1n., 6°3-in., 5°5-in., 3-in. 

Russia—12-in., 8-in., 6-in. 

Germany—12-in., II-in., 9'4-in., 8°2-in., 5°9-iN., 4°I-in., 3°4-in., 
2°I-in., I°4-in., 4-pounders and machine guns. 

Austria—12-in., 6-in., machine guns. 
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When the war began, Dreadnoughts being completed in British 
yards were fitted with 15-in. guns, which were the most powerful 
naval guns in the world. Austria was also building Dreadnoughts, 
which were to be fitted with 14-in. guns. 

The approximate effective range of the big guns mentioned above 
will convey something of the terrible “ long arm ”’ of the modern naval 
gun—15-in., from 15 to 20 miles; 13°5-in., from 12 to 15 miles; 12-in. 
and 11-in., from ro to 12 miles; g°4-in. and 9g°2-in., 9 miles; 82., 
8 miles; 7°5-in., from 6 to 7 miles; 6-in. and 5°9-in., 6 miles. 

The actual ranges of the above guns are greater than the distances 
given, but they lose their effective values if used at such distances, 
their penetrating powers being much lessened. 

It is obviously impossible to give the respective strength and 
merits of each vessel engaged in the war, but sufficient has been 
said to enable an unbiased mind to form an opinion of the power 
of each Fleet ere it entered upon one of the direst struggles the 
world has ever witnessed. | 
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CHAPTER VII 
The First Naval Incidents of the War 


THE SAILING OF THE GRAND FLEET—THE KING’s MESSAGE TO THE FLEET—NAVAL 
RESERVES CALLED UP—THE ADMIRALTY TAKE OVER Two BATTLESHIPS BEING 
BUILT FOR THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT—THE ADMIRALTY PLACE A CONTRACT 
FOR A SEAPLANE SHIP, THE FIRST OF ITS KIND—GERMANY BEGINS THE NAVAL 
WAR WITHOUT A FORMAL DECLARATION—IWO BRITISH VESSELS CAPTURED— 
RUSSIA ATTACKED IN THE BALTIC—THE THIRD TORPEDO FLOTILLA CHASES A 
GERMAN MINELAYER WHICH IS SUNK BY THE ‘‘ LANCET’? IN SIX MINUTES— 
H.M.S. ‘‘ AMPHION ”’ SINKS AFTER STRIKING A MINE-—-STORY OF THE DISASTER 
—INDISCRIMINATE SOWING OF MINES BY GERMANY—H.M.S. ‘“‘ BrRMINGHAM ’’ 
SINKS THE GERMAN SUBMARINE U 15—COMMERCE RAIDING AND THE NUMBER 
OF GERMAN CRUISERS IN FOREIGN WATERS—TIHE ADMIRALTY ANNOUNCEMENT 
CONCERNING COMMERCE RAIDING—THE ‘“‘ LUSITANIA’S’”’ EXCITING VOYAGE 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC—Bi1G CAPTURES OF GERMAN MERCHANT VESSELS. 


ce Swo!O far as the British N avy was concerned, hostilities could 
not have broken out at a more opportune moment. On 

ye) 8th July, 1914, His Majesty the King, in accordance 

with a long-standing arrangement, reviewed his Fleet at 
Spithead—232 fighting ships armed with the most powerful death-and- 
destruction-dealing guns in the world. Forty miles of war vessels of 
every description, and armed with every type of gun from the huge 
13°5 to the tiny Maxim! There were no less than twenty-four vessels 
of the Dreadnought type, thirty-five older battleships, twenty armoured 
cruisers, thirty-five protected cruisers, sixty-eight destroyers, sixteen 
submarines, minelayers, auxiliaries, and minor craft of every useful 
pattern. A sight to strike terror into the heart of an enemy! And 
yet how many of the thousands who looked upon that wonderful sight 
had any idea that within ten days that vast assembly—or at least the 
most important units of it—would set sail with bands playing, victualled 
and coaled, and ready for all the grim realities of war! On Monday, 
20th July, His Majesty led his Fleet to sea for tactical exercises which 
lasted for four days. Towards the end of the week (on Friday the 
24th) the First and Second Fleets put into Portland in order to disperse 
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and for the granting of the usual summer leave. The following day 
the British people knew of the presentation of the Austrian Note to 
Serbia, telegrams from the Admiralty stopped all leave, and vessels 
which had already left for their home ports were recalled by wireless. 

Events moved quickly to the morning of 29th July, when, with 
“* ships dressed,” bands on deck playing the ever-familiar tunes, “ Rule 
Britannia ” and ‘“‘ Heart of Oak,’”’ and crews cheering and answering 
the thunderous shouts of vast crowds collected upon shore, the Grand 
Fleet, under sealed orders, set sail—whither? No one knew, though 
all could give a shrewd guess. It was a sight which none of the 
_ thousands standing upon the shore had witnessed before—the might 
and majesty of Great Britain’s Fleet sailing to protect the shores of 
Old England and her far-flung dominions against the only foe which for 
many a year had dared to question Britannia’s rule of the seas— 
Germany ! 

The Fleet took with it a stirring message from the King sent to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, which will not be 
forgotten for many generations— 

‘* At this grave moment in our national history, I send to 
you, and through you to the officers and men of the Fleet of which 
you have assumed command, the assurance of my confidence 
that under your direction they will revive and revere the old 
glories of the Royal Navy, and prove once again the sure shield 
of Britain and her Empire in the hour of trial. 

“* GEORGE R.I.” 

On the night of 2nd August the Admiralty issued a notice calling 
out the Naval Reserves. These consisted of the Royal Fleet Reserve, 
Immediate Class, and Classes A and B; the Royal Naval Reserve, 
all classes including the trawler section; Naval Pensioners ; Marine 
Pensioners, and the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. Allowing for a 
proportion of men who were absent at sea on merchant vessels, or men 
sick, the Admiralty obtained upwards of 200,000 officers and men 
with which the ships of the Third Fleet were placed upon a war footing. 
In the incredibly short period of twenty-four hours mobilisation was 
complete—the entire Navy was fully prepared for war. 

In the meantime the Admiralty had effected a coup. When war 
was declared there were in British yards two battleships almost finished 
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building and fitting for the Turkish Government. These were 
promptly pre-empted by the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Winston 
Churchill), and formed a powerful addition to the British Fleet. Both 
were powerful vessels, and were sister ships in all respects but arma- 
ments. One (re-christened later the Agincourt) mounted ten 13°5-in. 
guns with an anti-torpedo armament of sixteen 6-in. guns. The other 
(re-christened the Erin) mounted fourteen 12-in. guns, twenty 6-in. 
guns, and ten 3-pounders. The Admiralty also pre-empted two 
destroyers which were being completed for the Chilian Government. 
It is likewise worthy of note that at this period the Admiralty placed 
a contract with a Scottish firm for the building of a special ship for sea- 
planes—the first of its kind ever constructed. It was to cost £80,000, 
and was due at the end of March in the following year—1g15. 

The Germans began their naval war upon Great Britain in much 
the same way as they commenced hostilities upon France—by pro- 
vocative measures—for on 2nd August, before war had been declared, 
they seized British vessels, the seizures being reported as follows :— 


** Hull, Sunday. 
‘The Wilson liner Castro, a vessel of 1,228 tons, bound 
from Dantzig to Hull, has been captured by the Germans in 
the Kiel Canal and ordered to Hamburg. It is understood 
that the Castro had no passengers on board. The capture of 
the vessel is confirmed at the Wilson Line offices in Hull, but 
no details are furnished.”’ 
“’ King’s Lynn, Sunday. 
‘The British steamer, Saxon, which left King’s Lynn on 
Thursday with a cargo of coal for Brunsbuttel, on the Kiel 
Canal, has been seized by the German naval authorities and 
taken into Cuxhaven.”’ 


In the Baltic, Russia had already been attacked, the German 
cruiser Augsburg having on 2nd August bombarded Libau, which later 
was reported as being in flames. The following day German torpedo 
boats seized two Russian sailing vessels and took them to Kiel. In 
the English Channel, on the night of 2nd August, the Ostend boat was 
stopped by the gunfire of hostile craft, and overhauled before she was 
allowed to proceed. On 4th August war was declared. Three hours 
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later British submarines had made a reconnaisance off Cuxhaven and 
the Kiel Canal, and the whereabouts of the German High Sea Fleet 
was known. 

The following day at noon the Third Torpedo Flotilla claimed 
the first honours of the war by sea. In the vicinity of the Dutch coast 
the Flotilla caught the German minelayer Koenigin Luise, sixty miles 
off Harwich, engaged in laying mines. The destroyer Lancet, a new 
boat, immediately gave chase, and in six minutes the German vessel 
was sent to the bottom. Only four shots were fired at her from the 
Lancet, but all of them found their mark ; the first smashed the enemy’s 
bridge, the second struck the boat amidships, and the third and fourth 
tore away the vessel’s stern. ‘Twenty-eight prisoners were taken from 
the vessel before she sank, some of the crew being seriously injured 
by the fire of the Lancet. The Koenigin Luise was a passenger vessel 
belonging to the Hamburg-Amerika Line, of 2,163 tonnage, steaming 
20 knots, and especially fitted as a minelayer. 

But this initial success was overshadowed by the loss of H.M.S. 
Amphion, which struck a mine and foundered a few hours after the 
Koenigin Luise had been sent to the bottom. The official account of 
the sinking of the Amphion was as follows :—‘‘ At nine a.m. on 5th 
August, His Majesty’s ship Amphion, with the Third Flotilla, proceeded 
to carry out a certain pre-arranged plan of search, and about an hour 
later a trawler informed them that she had seen a suspicious ship 
*‘ throwing things overboard,’ in an indicated position. Shortly after-_ 
wards the minelayer Koenigin Luise was sighted steering east. Four 
destroyers gave chase, and in about an hour’s time she was rounded 
up and sunk. After picking up the survivors the pre-arranged plan 
of search was carried out without incident till 3.30 p.m., when, as the 
Amphion was on the return course nearing the scene of the Koenigin 
Luise’s operations, the course was altered so as to avoid the danger 
zone. ‘This was successfully done till 6.30 p.m., when the Amphion 
struck a mine. A sheet of flame instantly enveloped the bridge, which 
rendered the captain insensible, and he fell on to the fore and aft bridge. 
As soon as he recovered he ran to the engine-room to stop the engines, 
which were still going at revolutions for twenty knots. As all the 
fore part was on fire, it proved impossible to reach the bridge or to 
flood the fore magazine. ‘The ship’s back appeared to be broken, and 
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she was already settling down by the bows. All efforts were there- 
fore directed towards placing the wounded in a place of safety in case 
of explosion and towards getting her in tow by the stern. By the 
time the destroyers closed it was clearly time to abandon ship. The 
men fell in for this purpose with the same composure that had marked 
their behaviour throughout ; all was done without hurry or confusion, 
and twenty minutes after the mine was struck the men, officers, and 
captain left the ship. Three minutes after the captain left his ship 
another explosion occurred, which enveloped and blew up the whole 
fore part of the vessel. The effects showed that she must have struck 
a second mine, which exploded the fore magazine. Debris falling from 
a great height struck the rescue boats and destroyers, and one of the 
Amphion’s shells burst on the deck of one of the latter, killing two of 
the men and a German prisoner rescued from the cruiser. The 
after part now began to settle quickly, till its foremost part was on the 
bottom and the whole after part tilted up at an angle of 45 degrees. 
In another quarter of an hour this, too, had disappeared. Captain 
Fox speaks in high terms of the behaviour of officers and men through- 
out. Every order was promptly obeyed, without confusion or 
perturbation.” 

The Amphion was a cruiser of 3,440 tons and a new vessel. She 
carried a crew of 250 officers and men, of whom roo were killed. The 
captain, 16 officers, and 135 men were saved. Twenty German 
prisoners of war, confined in the fore part of the Amphion, were 
killed instantly as the vessel struck the first mine foreward. 

The loss of the Amphion was the first naval disaster of the war, 
but it opened the eyes of the British Admiralty to the way in which 
Germany evidently meant to fight her battles on sea, and that no 
considerations of “humanity” or “ civilised warfare” would weigh 
with her in the slightest degree. 

Minelaying was not opposed to International Law, but at the 
Hague Convention Great Britain had set her face against laying mines 
in shallow and commercial waters ; Germany would not agree to do 
likewise, and when the war began her reasons were apparent. Speaking 
in the House of Commons on the subject of indiscriminate minelaying, 
after he had announced the sinking of the Amphion, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said :—‘‘ The indiscriminate use of mines, not in 
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connection with military harbours or strategic positions—the indis- 
criminate scattering of mines about the seas, which may of course 
destroy not merely enemy vessels or warships, but peaceful merchant- 
men passing under neutral flags, and possibly carrying supplies to neutral 
countries—this use of mines is new in warfare. It deserves at any rate 
to be attentively considered, not only by us who are of course engaged 
in war, and who may naturally be prone to hasty judgment in such 
matters, but it deserves also to be attentively considered by the nations 
of the civilised world.” 

For some days after the loss of the Amphion, reports were con- 
tinually being received of vessels of all nationalities—neutral, allied, 
and enemy—striking mines and foundering in the North Sea, with 
serious loss of lives and material. 

On oth August, in the North Sea, German submarines made an 
attack upon a cruiser squadron of the main British Fleet. No loss 
was sustained by the latter, but a German submarine—the “ Ur5 ”— 
was sunk after a brilliant display of gunnery by H.M.S. Birmingham, 
to which vessel belonged the honour of being the first to sink one of the 
enemy’s under-water craft. 

The action took place on Sunday, and was remarkable for the 
fine tactics displayed by the commander of the cruiser squadron. The 
British vessels at the time were patrolling, when suddenly they became 
aware of enemy submarines in the distance. Only the periscopes were 
visible above the waves, and the cruisers were not so disposed that 
they could immediately engage the enemy. The British vessels there- 
fore kept on their course as if unaware that they were being closed in 
upon by enemy craft. Entirely deceived, the German boats gradually 
drew nearer, but before they could fire their torpedoes at the cruisers 
the latter suddenly opened fire. The nearest submarine was showing 
her periscope above the waves at a distance just within range, and was 
no doubt preparing to launch her deadly missile, when H.M.S. 
Birmingham, steaming at full speed, fired the first shot. The gun was 
aimed, not at the body of the vessel below the surface of the water, but 
at the tiny periscope which cut the surface of the waves. The shot 
was a marvel of precision, for it tore away the periscope and left the 
submarine sightless. Intense excitement prevailed on board the 
Birmingham, for the crew knew that the blinded submarine must ere 
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long come up to the surface. The gunlayers on the cruiser had not 
long to wait, for presently the conning-tower of the enemy rose slowly 
out of the water, but ere the vessel was awash, a second shot from the 
Birmingham struck the base of the conning-tower, ripped the whole 
upper part of the submarine clean out, and she sank to the bottom 
like a stone. Such a remarkable instance of the efficiency of the 
British Navy’s gunnery was not without effect upon the German 
officers of the surviving submarines, for they took fright and cleared 
off as quickly as possible. 

Now whilst the ships of the Grand Fleet were keeping watch and 
ward over the German High Sea Fleet, which had been successfully 
bottled up in the Kiel Canal and the Baltic, British merchantmen in 
other parts of the world were coming and going with very little incon- 
venience. Five German cruisers were known to be at large, and 
possibly one or two others ; also, in spite of her declarations to the 
contrary, Germany had armed some of her principal fast passenger 
liners with guns, with which to prey upon the slower and weaker 
vessels of her adversaries. Great Britain, however, knew how to deal 
with these commerce raiders, and the following official statement 
issued by the Government on 12th August shows that the situation 
was well in hand :—‘‘ Although the German Government are trying, 
and will try, to harass the trade routes and arrest the flow of commerce, 
their power to inflict injury diminishes with every day that passes. 
The Admiralty have already despatched a large number of mobilised 
cruisers to their stations commanding the trade routes, thus nearly 
trebling the superior cruiser force already there. For example, there 
are already in the Atlantic twenty-four British cruisers, besides French, 
searching for five German cruisers known to be in that ocean. Enemy 
vessels will be hunted continually, and although some time may elapse 
before they are run down, they will be kept too busy to do mischief. 
A number of fast vessels, fitted out and armed in British arsenals, are 
being commissioned by the Admiralty for the purpose of patrolling 
the routes and keeping them clear of German commerce raiders. Every 
effort is being made, with success, to facilitate trade in all directions. 
Although the principal difficulty was at the beginning, yet all British 
ships are arriving with the greatest regularity. With every day that 
passes the British Admiralty control of the trade routes, including 
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especially the Atlantic trade routes, becomes stronger. Traders, with 
Great Britain of all nations, should therefore continue confidently and 
boldly to send their ships and cargoes to sea in British or neutral ships, 
and British ships are themselves now plying on the Atlantic routes 
with almost the same certainty as in times of peace. In the North 
Sea alone, where the Germans have scattered mines indiscriminately, 
and where the most formidable operations of naval war are proceeding, 
the Admiralty can give no assurance.” 

Nevertheless, there were some exciting episodes in the Atlantic 
and other parts of the world. The great Atlantic liner the Lusitania 
had a narrow escape from capture by a German war vessel. The 
story was thus told by a passenger on board :—“‘ We left New York 
at midnight on Tuesday, 4th August. Almost at the outset the ship 
was in trouble. Shortly before dropping the pilot one of the four 
turbines unfortunately went wrong. Nothing could be done, and it 
remained useless throughout the voyage. The Lusitania, with her 
reduced power, was unable to make more than twenty knots. Her 
greatest daily run was, in fact, only 460 miles. The slower speed of 
the leviathan naturally added to the danger of her being intercepted 
if hostile cruisers were about. She has made the passage in four days 
eleven hours, with an average of over twenty-five knots. On this 
occasion the crossing took more than six days. From the moment the 
Ambrose Light was left behind all lights on board were extinguished. 
Not even the ordinary navigation lights were shown as she steamed 
through the darkness. Ports were carefully curtained ; dead lights 
were closed. Even in the saloons, where the passengers gathered, 
discussing the prospects of the voyage and our chances of being over- 
hauled, but little illumination was permitted. News of the declaration 
of war with Germany had been received before the ship’s departure 
from New York. It created intense excitement in the city, where it 
was common property early in the evening, American time being five 
hours behind that of England. We were soon to realise what war 
conditions meant, for in addition to the discomfort of ‘ lights out,’ 
throughout the ship’s enormous decks efforts were speedily put in hand 
to transform her appearance. Stocks of grey paint had been laid in, 
and seamen were busily employed in covering the huge funnels and 
also the bridge in that colour. Perhaps the effect may have been to 
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make her not quite so conspicuous when seen from great distances 
across the sea, but, of course, nothing could transform the enormous 
mass and height of the giant vessel, which distinguish the Lusttania 
among all the ships that sail the Atlantic. On the second day out a 
warship was sighted at a considerable distance. This was the one 
absorbing incident of the voyage. What nationality was she? I could 
not myself distinguish her flag, but I was afterwards informed by the 
captain of the Lusitania that the vessel signalled to him in the inter- 
national code to lay to. At once the course was altered. We con- 
tinued to steam ahead, and the captain, getting into wireless communica- 
tion with His Majesty’s Ship Essex, reported to her what had occurred. 
The lucky arrival of a mist, and the fact that the strange warship was 
unaware of the accident to our turbine, enabled the Lusitania to escape 
without further difficulty. The stranger abandoned the pursuit 
without making a great effort to overtake us.” 

German vessels, however, did not escape thus easily, for, in a 
very few days from the outbreak of war, Britain and her Allies had 
captured hundreds of enemy vessels, and had brought into their ports 
many ships loaded with cargoes of considerable value—worth many 
thousands of pounds. Britain alone, within two days from the begin- 
ning of hostili.ies, had captured over 40,000 tons of the enemy’s shipping, 
and in such ports as Leith, Newport, Hartlepool, Bristol, Dover, Blyth, 
and Newcastle, German vessels were continually being brought in as 
prizes of war. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Gallant Defence of Liége 


AN Epic oF THE GREAT WAR—THE 7TH GERMAN ARMY CORPS UNDER GENERAL 
VON EMMICH CONCENTRATED UPON THE PLAINS ABOUT HERVE—THE FortTSs 
SURROUNDING ._LIEGE—-NUMBER, SIZE, AND NAMES OF THE FOoORTS—THEIR 
SITUATION AND ARMAMENTS—NUMBER OF BELGIAN TROOPS IN THE FortTs— 
THE First ATTACK ON THE NIGHT OF 4TH AUGUST—-VON EMMICH ASKS FOR 
AN ARMISTICE IN WHICH TO BURY HIS DEAD—THE GERMAN ARTILLERY SUFFER 
DEFEAT AT THE HANDS OF THE BELGIANS—GENERAL LEMAN’S DIFFICULT 
PosITION—THE SECOND ATTEMPT FAILS—JTHE GERMANS BRING UP SIEGE 
HoOWITZERS AND SHELL THE CiTy—THE FORTS STILL INTACT—IHE GERMANS 
IN Lifce—THE FALt OF THE FORTS DESCRIBED BY AN EYE-WITNESS—THE 
BLOWING-UP OF FortT LONCIN AND CAPTURE OF THE GALLANT GENERAL 
LEMAN—THE STRATEGICAL VALUE OF THE HEROIC DEFENCE oF LIEGE— 
THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF’S PLANS DERANGED. 


\< HE story of the defence and fall of Liége will for ever remain 
in history as one of the epics of the Great War. Not only 
did the Belgian Army in and about the forts surrounding 
the city cover itself with imperishable glory, but, by its 
heroic resistance, changed the whole course of the early period of the 
war, if not the entire campaign, in France and Belgium. For the 
Belgians completely broke the first German onslaught, thereby delaying 
the advance of the Kaiser’s Army Corps through Belgium to France, 
and entirely disorganising the initial plans of the German General 
Staff. Numerous, indeed, were the grim and picturesque stories and 
reports published at the time of the terrible slaughter inflicted upon the 
German hordes by the gallant soldiers of King Albert, but much will 
never be known which otherwise might have formed the connecting 
links of a broken yet glorious story. 

Whilst a portion of the German Army enveloped and attacked 
Visé, the 7th Army Corps under General von Emmich had concentrated 
upon the plains about Herve prior to an attack upon Forts Barchon, 
Evegnée, and Fléron. These forts were three of twelve which sur- 
rounded the City of Liége, forming a circle thirty-three miles in 
circumference. Six—Pontisse, Barchon, Fléron, Boncelles, Flémalle, 
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and Loncin—were large forts. The other six—Evegnée, Chaudfontaine, 
Embourg, Hollogne, Loncin, and Liers were smaller. Situated on the 
heights, six miles from the centre of Liége, and from two to three miles 
of one another, they commanded the river and all the railways and 
approaches to Liége. Each fort was armed with eight heavy guns and 
mortars, and four quick-firing guns. The main armaments were in 
cupolas, and all had been designed by the great Belgian military 
engineer, General Brialmont, and built under the direct supervision of 
Belgian engineers by a French firm. Each large fort was built for a 
garrison of 200 men, and each small fort to hold 169 men. Between 
the forts were trenches constructed so as to form a connected chain 
of fortifications. The forts were considered impregnable against all 
known artillery, and even against very heavy siege guns they could have 
held out for many weeks. In shape the forts were triangular, each 
built of concrete, with revolving and disappearing steel turrets or 
(as they were popularly called) cupolas. Such were the defences about 
Liége which the Germans had to capture or batter to pieces ere they 
could hope to gain a permanent hold upon Belgium. 

As to the defenders, the forts and connecting trenches were held 
by approximately 22,000 Belgian troops under the command of that 
most gallant soldier, General Leman. For its adequate defence Liege 
should have had at least 50,000 troops, but the advance of the Germans 
had been so rapid that the Belgian forces, being largely composed of 
militia, could not send two-thirds of the necessary force to meet the 
7th German Army Corps, which was flung against the three most 
easterly forts—Barchon, Evegnée, and Fléron. The Germans, indeed, 
did not anticipate the least difficulty in taking these forts, for they 
were under the impression that most of the Belgian forces were even 
then collected some miles north-west of Liége, viz., at Diest. More- 
over, they were so confident that the Belgians would only offer a feeble 
resistance that they had prepared a time-table by which they intended 
taking Brussels on 3rd August, and Lille on 5th August. The time they 
should have been in Brussels had already expired when they began 
to attack Liége. 

On the night of Tuesday, 4th August, the 7th German Army 
Corps (about 40,000 men) massed opposite the spaces between the 
three forts, advanced to the attack. Previously, according to the 
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German theory of war, their artillery had shelled the forts, an operation 
which had not the slightest effect upon either the defences or the 
defenders, for the shells were badly timed, and those which struck the 
steel cupolas or solid concrete surroundings exploded without doing 
serious damage. But the Germans advanced, confident that their 
‘* terrible artillery ” had successfully prepared the way for an infantry 
attack. 

They advanced in close formation, shoulder to shoulder, their 
rifles at their hips as if on the parade ground at Potsdam. Destruction 
overtook some of them even before they were ready to advance, for, 
in forming up, the 3rd Battalion of the 125th Regiment approached too 
close to the entrenched Belgians and was cut to pieces, not more than 
thirty surviving the withering rifle fire poured upon them. The 
special points of attack were the two spaces between the three forts. 
Here, however, the Belgians were most strongly entrenched, and when 
the advancing hordes at last came within rifle range, a hurricane of shot 
and shell swept away the front ranks, impeding the advance of the rear 
ranks, who stumbled over hundreds of their mangled comrades in a 
vain effort to reach the Belgian position. To make matters worse, the 
forts threw powerful searchlights on to the advancing columns, and soon 
the air was rent with the shrieks and groans of the wounded as they 
fell in masses before the terrible fire of the Belgian field guns, machine 
guns, and rifles. Not one German got within fifty yards of the Belgian 
trenches, and when at last the shattered remnants of the army wavered 
and fell back, the victorious defenders leapt from their trenches and 
charged the battered enemy, chasing them far into the dark night, 
taking hundreds of prisoners. Thus the first German attack upon 
Liége had failed—and failed ignominiously. So terrible were the 
German losses that Von Emmich was compelled to ask for an armistice | 
in which to bury his dead—a request which was rightly refused, the 
Belgians fearing the enemy would make other uses of the momentary 
cessation of hostilities. 

The following morning, 5th August, saw the opening of an artillery 
duel between the guns of the forts and those of the Germans, in which 
the latter were outranged and beaten ; the Belgians destroyed two guns 
and badly damaged others. The invaders had been so sure of easily 
overpowering the Belgians that they had not brought their heavy guns, 
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or even, as it transpired later, sufficient commissariat. They found 
themselves therefore faced by the necessity for sending hurriedly for 
their siege howitzers, and in the meantime they endeavoured once more 
to gain possession of the forts on the eastern banks of the Meuse, or to 
penetrate between them and force their way into the city of Liége. 
To effect this end General von Emmich brought up two additional 
Army Corps, the gth and roth, and extended his attack southwards 
between Forts Flémalle, Boncelles, and Embourg, as well as on Fléron, 
Evegnée, and Barchon and the spaces between them. And now 
General Leman, the gallant Belgian commander, found himself in 
difficulties. With so small a force at his disposal he could not hope 
to hold three German Army Corps (about 120,000 men) perpetually 
at bay, but for the moment he could only bring a portion of his forces 
from their first position and extend them over the defences in and 
about forts Flémalle, Boncelles, and Embourg. 

On the morning of 5th August, therefore, after the usual preliminary 
bombardment, von Emmich, having first demanded the surrender of 
the city of Liége under threat of bombardment (which demand was 
refused), again flung his forces against the openings between the forts 
in an endeavour to force his way through. Again a perfect hurricane 
of bullets and shells swept away his advancing columns, covering the 
ground with dead and wounded in one horrible mangled mass of 
groaning, writhing soldiery, and in places piling up the dead and 
wounded to a height of three feet. The German casualties were 
enormous ; they admitted a loss of 25,000 men, though these figures 
were subsequently revised. But the fact remains that they suffered 
terrible losses out of all proportion to the casualties sustained by the 
brave Belgians. All day long the attacks continued. With useless 
valour the German commander threw battalion after battalion against 
the extended Belgian position and forts, but they were flung back each 
time in broken and disordered masses. 

By the morning of 6th August, however, the German big guns 
had arrived, and, having been placed in position, opened fire upon the 
city as well as upon the forts. In the former panic reigned, for, with 
an interval of only one hour, the Germans for seven hours poured shells 
into the city. One completely wrecked the roof of the cathedral, and 
the university was destroyed. Many people were killed and numbers 
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wounded, and the effect was so terrible that further resistance was 
folly. The city was therefore surrendered, though the forts remained 
intact. Before the Germans marched into Liége, General Leman with 
admirable strategy, had withdrawn the bulk of his field troops beyond 
the banks of the Meuse, leaving the forts garrisoned and well able to 
protect themselves against any attacks made upon them. A peculiar 
position thus presented itself—Liége, so far as the civilian population 
was concerned, was in the hands of the enemy, but Liége in the military 
sense, the forts and their garrisons, were still intact, and doing terrible 
execution upon the enemy whenever he came within range of the guns 
and rifles of the entrenched Belgian troops. 

The German forces marched into Liége in parade order, singing 
patriotic songs and performing their ridiculous goose step as if passing 
in review order before the Kaiser. Immediately their commander 
gave orders that, if a single shot was fired in the city, the whole place 
would be devastated. But beyond the city the Germans held no 
sway, for the forts still held out and their guns dominated the roads 
by which alone fresh German forces could advance. To the north- 
east of Liége, beyond the circle of the forts, the main Belgian field 
force and general staff were advancing from Louvain in order to repel 
any attempted invasion of the right banks of the Meuse, upon which, 
so far, the Germans had entirely failed to set foot. They held Liége 
with 120,000 men, but were in a most perilous position, for, encom- 
passed as they were, by the forts, it was impossible for them to move 
out of the city in any considerable force, and only at night was it possible 
for them to pass in and out between the intervals of the fortifications 
in small parties. North and south of Liége the Belgians had blown 
up the bridges over the Meuse, and time after time, as the Germans 
endeavoured to push their pontoons across the river, they were swept 
away by the artillery fire from the forts. 

It was evident, therefore, to the German Staff that, before any 
advance could be made, the capture or demolition of the forts must 
be accomplished. Accordingly huge siege howitzers were brought up, 
and systematically the forts were bombarded and smashed to atoms. 
No connected accounts of the gradual demolition of these forts were 
published, though graphic descriptions of the fall of certain of these 
strongholds and their gallant defenders filtered through from Belgium, 
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as the war proceeded. Again and again the whole twelve were 
reported as being in the hands of the enemy or utterly demolished, 
but such reports were subsequently denied. In the case of one fort, 
however—Loncin—a vivid account of the terrible bombardment to 
which it was subjected before being blown into the air, was supplied 
by an officer of the Belgian Army :—‘‘ It was impossible for the 
Germans to take our forts by frontal attacks ; they therefore resolved 
to bring up their siege material, and put our forts out of action by a 
violent bombardment. By a gradual approach their infantry invested 
the forts from a distance, isolating them one from another. Once 
master of the intervals between the forts, they managed to introduce 
into the city by night several of their most powerful batteries. They 
were thus able to attack from behind forts which had not been con- 
structed to resist artillery fire from this direction. Soon the fort of 
Loncin was completely isolated. Day and night, however, in this 
mighty hive of iron and concrete, each man went about his business 
calmly and courageously. There was no respite in the bombardment. 
The shells which struck the fort burst with a terrific report, but caused 
little damage. All the same, life inside became daily more terrible. 
The galleries were dark at night, for the electric generators had been 
destroyed. Gradually the air became heavier, charged with the acrid 
scent of powder. On 14th August, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
invisible siege artillery opened fire on the fort. The bombardment 
lasted twenty-four hours. Every minute two, three, or four shells 
burst on the cupola with a noise of thunder. Tongues of flame and 
puffs of thick smoke entered by every crack. As we did not know 
the position of the enemy’s guns, our cannon remained silent. The 
whole garrison concentrated in the vast central gallery, where they 
were in safety, for the galleries toward the front were no longer 
tenable. During the night, when the bombardment had relaxed, 
General Leman sent men to examine the state of the cupolas. Most 
of them had suffered but little damage. At dawn, firing began again 
fiercer than ever. The garrison busied itself with extinguishing the 
beginnings of the conflagration at points where the woodwork had taken 
fire. We were still perfectly confident and calm, although we suffered 
a little trom being penned up in the central gallery, which was filled 
with smoke. We were all of us ready to run to our posts, for an attack 
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was anticipated for that night. Suddenly, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon,a terrible explosion shook the whole fort. It was the powder 
magazine which had blown up, perhaps as the result of the sudden 
outbreak of a fire which had been smouldering unperceived. It is 
impossible to describe in words the awful effect of this explosion. 
The centre of the fort collapsed in a cloud of flame and dust and smoke. 
It was a scene of indescribable devastation. A broken cataract of 
blocks of stone, of concrete, of fragments of cupolas, which crushed 
beneath it almost the whole garrison, which had already been 
decimated by the violence of the explosion. The explosion was 
succeeded by a silence as of death. The enemy’s artillery no longer 
fired. Then suddenly those who still lived saw German infantry 
running up from all sides, threading their way through the ruins of 
the fort, and with infinite precautions searching for the survivors. 
They had extricated several wounded from the debris, when they came 
upon the body of General Leman. The heroic defender of Liége lay 
unconscious but still breathing. He was placed on a stretcher and was _ 
carried from the fort. Meanwhile another party of the enemy were 
searching the ruins by the light of lanterns. Suddenly, from one of 
the galleries which had resisted the explosion, came the sound of shots. 
The Germans stopped in their advance. By the light of their torches 
they saw, massed at the end of the corridor, all that was left of the 
garrison of the fort. Black with powder, their faces streaked with blood, 
their clothes in ribbons, their hands grasping rifles, the heroic twenty- 
five still sought to resist. Touched to nobility by such splendid 
heroism the Germans made no attempt to attack. Instead, they flung 
aside their weapons and ran to the aid of the brave Belgian soldiers, 
who were already half-asphyxiated by the poisonous gases set free by 
the explosion. Of the 500 men who formed the garrison of Fort 
Loncin, 350 are dead, and more than 100 severely wounded.” 

From a German prison General Leman wrote a touching letter 
to his sovereign, King Albert, in which, after relating the circumstances 
under which Fort Loncin, where he had established his headquarters, 
was blown up, and the greater portion of the garrison buried beneath. 
the ruins, he concluded as follows :—‘‘ That I did not lose my life 
in that catastrophe is due to the fact that my escort, Commandant 
Collard, a sub-officer of infantry who unfortunately perished, the 
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gendarme Thevenim and my two orderlies, Vanden Bossche and Jos 
Lecocq, drew me from a position of danger, where I was being 
asphyxiated by gas from the exploded powder. I was carried into a 
trench, where a German captain named Guson gave me a drink, after 
which I was made prisoner and taken to Liége in an ambulance. I 
am convinced that the honour of our arms has been sustained. I 
have not surrendered either the fortress or the forts. Deign, Sire, 
to pardon my defects in this letter. I am physically shattered by the 
explosion of Loncin. In Germany, whither I am proceeding, my 
thoughts will be, as they have ever been, of Belgium and the King. 
I would willingly have given my life the better to serve them, but 
death was denied me.” 

Yes! death was denied the gallant general, but he lived to hear 
his praises sung by every nation, for his heroic defence of Liége 
shattered the German dreams of invincibility, and proved that Belgium 
at least held as good and valiant soldiers as ever Germany could boast. 

The strategical value of the stubborn resistance of Liége was of 
immense importance to the Allies, for it delayed the advance of the 
German hordes, until France, Russia, and Great Britain had had time 
the better to organise their forces with which to meet the swiftly- 
mobilised and advancing armies of the Kaiser. Moreover, the one 
factor upon which the German General Staff had built their hopes— 
a swift and overpowering onslaught upon France through Belgium 
before the former had time to resist—had failed ! 

In commemoration of the gallant defence of Liége the French 
nation subsequently conferred the Legion of Honour upon the city. 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Eastern Campaign from 4th August to 20th August 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EASTERN AREA—GERMANY’S MISTAKE 
IN ESTIMATING THE TIME RUSSIA WOULD TAKE TO MOBILISE—THE AFFAIR AT 
EYDTKUHNEN—REPULSE OF GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN CAVALRY—SKIRMISHES 
ON THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN FRONTIER—IN EASTERN POLAND—ON THE BORDERS 
OF GALICIA—SOUTH OF WaRSAW—THE TsarR’S MANIFESTO TO POLAND— 
POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DECLARATION—IHE POLES WELCOME THE 
ADVANCE OF THE RUSSIAN TROOPS—THE RUSSIANS ADVANCE INTO EASTERN 
PRUSSIA AT GUMBINNEN—GERMANS HEAVILY DEFEATED AT GUMBINNEN—THE 
RUSSIANS ADVANCING ALONG THE WHOLE LINE—THE GERMANS’ PLANS AGAIN 
UPSET—RUSSIAN FORCES ON THE VARIOUS FRONTIERS. 


‘i: YHILST stirring events of great importance were taking 
place in the western area of the war, in Eastern Prussia 
and upon the frontiers of Poland and Galicia, matters 
were moving more slowly—in a somewhat ding-dong 
fashion. It will be remembered that Germany, in the belief that she 
could first overwhelm France and leave Russia to be dealt with later, 
had flung the best of her troops upon the Franco-Belgian frontiers, 
deeming the mobilisation of the Tsar’s vast armies impossible for at 
least a month from the date of the declaration of war. Sufficient 
German troops—of a kind—were, however, hurried to the frontiers 
of Russia and Poland, with which to hold the Russians should they 
attempt an extensive advance into German territory ; Austrian troops 
in the south of Poland and on the Austro-Russian frontier were engaged 
in similar operations. Thus the early accounts of the beginning of 
hostilities in Eastern Prussia, Poland, and on the Austro-Russian 
frontier, were mostly reports of outpost skirmishes between the patrols 
and reconnoitring parties of the opposing forces. Occasionally a 
reconnaissance in force, as at Eydtkuhnen, took place, but generally, 
until approximately the middle of August, no operations of importance 
were reported from the eastern theatre of the war. These early 
encounters, however, were not without considerable loss to the 
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effect upon the forces of the Kaiser, for (as in the case of the first 
defeat of the Germans at Liége) “‘ despondency prevailed amongst 
the Germans,” who had been taught to regard the Russians as being 
of inferior quality and unable to withstand the perfectly-trained and 
equipped German troops. 

In the affair at Eydtkuhnen on roth and 11th August, the Germans 
lost over 200 killed and wounded, besides prisoners, whilst the Russian 
casualties were less than half that number. Near the same town a 
German cavalry brigade fled before Russian cavalry, the latter 
pursuing them with artillery fire. 

On the Austro-Russian frontier, Austrian cavalry marching 
towards Tomazow were likewise repulsed with loss. 

In Eastern Poland, about Kalisz and Sieradz, the Germans estab- 
lished themselves and destroyed the fords over the Warta. 

Upon the borders of Galicia, between Satanof and Husiatyn, an 
Austrian force, composed of infantry and cavalry, were dispersed by 
the fire of Russian troops, and beat a hasty retreat. 

South of Warsaw, at Kielce, which had been occupied by Austrian 
troops, the Russians forced the former to evacuate the town and also 
drove them out of Chieziny. 

The results of these early engagements were such as to force the 
Germans to take the offensive in Eastern Prussia, where the Russians 
had massed a large army in readiness for a general advance. 

At this period, however, when the Russian forces were ready to 
take the offensive along the whole line, a political move of far-reaching 
importance was made by the Tsar’s Government. Poland and the 
Polish peoples had for many years been subjected to the rule of the 
Russians—a rule not always wisely exercised. But now, when it was 
of the greatest importance that the T'sar’s troops, marching through 
Polish territory and mixing with Poles, should be received in all friend- 
liness and with forbearance, no little anxiety existed in St. Petersburg 
lest the advance of the Russian troops should be received with hostility 
and treachery. With admirable foresight the Tsar issued a Proclamation 
to the Polish population of Russia, Germany, and Austria, promising 
the restoration to Poland of complete autonomy, religious liberty, 
and the use of the Polish language. The effect was instantaneous ! 
The Proclamation was received with great joy and satisfaction. The 
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Poles everywhere welcomed the advance of the Tsar’s soldiers, and 
even those who were German and Austrian subjects, and had been 
hurried away to join the armies of those two empires, went sullenly 
and without enthusiasm, declaring that they would never fight against 
the Russians. 

Thus, so far as the political element was concerned, the way was 
cleared for the Russian advance, and on 17th and 18th August they 
crossed the border in the neighbourhood of Gumbinnen, in Eastern 
Prussia. After a two-days’ battle they inflicted a disastrous defeat 
upon the Germans, and drove them out of the town. The enemy 
had hurled 160,000 men against the advancing forces of the Tsar, but 
were beaten back and forced to retreat, leaving in the hands of the 
victorious Russians many guns and prisoners, whilst their casualties 
numbered many thousands. The Germans retired eastwards towards 
Koenigsberg, and southwards to Goldap, but were pursued relentlessly. 
At Goldap, on the following day, they suffered another defeat, the 
Russians overwhelming them and forcing them from the town. The 
Germans then requested a truce in order to remove their dead and 
wounded, but their request was refused. The Russian losses included 
representatives of some of the best-known families of the Russian 
Empire. Reports upon the victorious Russians in action showed that 
the élan of the Tsar’s troops was equal to that of the best fighting 
forces in Europe. For instance, “ Lieutenant Skalon, after having 
been shot through the chest, rode to the rear of the column, and, 
having had his wound dressed, returned to his squadron. Then he 
received a bullet wound in his arm, but asked his brother officers to 
dress it, and remained in the ranks until shrapnel shattered his 
shoulder.” Of a Russian cavalry regiment it was reported that “‘ The 
enemy held a village from which they were pouring a murderous fire 
on to the Russian position. The Russian Horse Guards were ordered 
to silence the guns. The first squadron rode straight at the battery, 
which fired point blank and mowed down the Russian ranks. The 
second squadron followed fast, and would very likely have shared the 
same fate, but at the critical moment the third squadron charged the 
enemy on their flank, sabred the gunners, and routed the whole German 
force. Eye-witnesses say that the Germans, men and officers, ran 
like rabbits, discarding swords, helmets, and even clothes in their mad 
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haste to escape the avenging horsemen. The exploits of the Nizhni 
Hussars show them to be one of the most gallant cavalry regiments 
of the Caucasus fighting at the front. ‘The Hussars are famous swords- 
men, which is shown by the fact that one squadron cut down seventy 
Germans without receiving a scratch, and with a loss of only four men 
hit by bullets.” 

A more extensive account of the Battle of Gumbinnen appeared 
in a Russian paper, the Novoe Vremya, from which the following 
passage is taken :—‘‘ On roth August, simultaneously with a Russian 
cavalry attack at Liedenthal, the infantry advanced on Polkallen and 
drove out the enemy, who fell back to the west, concentrating at 
Gumbinnen. The German corps, which had been defeated on the 
17th, also retreated in the same direction, sustaining heavy losses. 
The night, which was spent in attending to the wounded and bringing 
up munition, passed quietly, but it was only the calm before a storm. 
By morning the preparations of the Russian force had been fully 
completed, and it moved forward once more. This time, however, 
it encountered a very stubborn resistance, the enemy having meanwhile 
received reinforcements. At daybreak a terrific artillery duel had 
commenced, hundreds of guns being in action on each side. In face 
of the storm of projectiles from the German heavy artillery, the Russian 
infantry broke into skirmishing order and moved forward to the attack. 
Soon they came under the fierce fire of the field and machine guns, 
but nothing could withstand the determination of their advance, and 
the enemy was driven out of his positions one after the other. Several 
times the German cavalry attempted to carry out counter attacks, but 
in every case they were beaten back with heavy losses. In the heat 
of the fight, one of the Russian infantry regiments annihilated an entire 
brigade of the enemy with machine-gun fire. As the result of a well- 
directed stream of projectiles, 3,000 dead were left on this part of the 
field. Several positions were most fiercely contested and were won, 
first by one side and then by the other, but in the end they all remained 
in the hands of the Russians. Great was the havoc wrought by one 
Russian battery on a force of the enemy’s infantry, which was making 
a particularly firm stand. To counteract the action of this battery, a 
concentrated fire of howitzers and field guns was brought to play upon 
it, and the commander was mortally wounded. He was carried back 
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to the field hospital, where he shortly afterwards expired in full 
consciousness, after having calmly given directions for his burial and 
for the arrangement of his affairs. Till his last breath this gallant 
man continued to relate to those about him the story of the triumphant 
advance of the Russian army. His final words were, ‘I am quite 
satisfied. My battery is in good hands.’ During the fighting on this 
day, which lasted fourteen hours, and was only interrupted by the fall 
of night, the Russians captured thirty guns and thirty-six limbers. 
Apart from wounded, sixteen officers and 400 men of lower rank were 
taken prisoners. In the evening the enemy retreated on Gumbinnen, 
which had already been evacuated by the civilian population. 

‘“‘ The engagement of 21st August opened with the expulsion from 
Pilkallen of three German cavalry regiments and ten horse-guns, which 
had reoccupied it on the previous day. They appear to have offered 
little resistance, but on perceiving that the town was surrounded on 
three sides by a Russian infantry regiment, to have fled in disorder, 
flinging away their carbines and lances as they rode. In this affair 
four officers and eighty men were made captive. During the fighting 
round Pilkallen, three Russian field hospitals were moving towards the 
front line, when they came under a sharp shrapnel fire. They were 
then noticed by the German cavalry and ordered to halt. Though 
the doctors vigorously protested and pointed out that they were going 
to render assistance to the wounded of both sides, the German cavalry 
commander ordered the whole equipment to be burnt and the staff | 
to be sent as prisoners to Pilkallen. Before, however, the town was 
reached, the German convoy was attacked by Cossacks. The German 
escort screamed out, ‘ Cossacks!’ in terrified tones, and fled pre- 
cipitately. The hospitals continued their way to Pilkallen, which had 
meanwhile been reoccupied by the Russians, and on the following day 
one of the doctors had the magnanimous satisfaction of supplying 
cigarettes to the German officer who had commanded his escort. On 
the evening of the 23rd, a Russian attack was made on. Insterburg, but 
the enemy made no attempt to hold his entrenched positions. A 
portion of the Russian army then occupied the town. The remnant 
of the German force fell back in the direction of Koenigsberg, hotly 
pursued by the Russian advance guard. During their retreat the 
Germans lost heavily in killed and wounded, and particularly in 
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prisoners.” The correspondent of the Novoe Vremya added ironically, 
“The capture of Insterburg took place on the twenty-first day after 
the opening of the German campaign against Russia, exactly a week 
earlier than the date fixed by the Emperor William for the occupation 
by his troops of the line St. Petersburg-Vilna-Kieff.” 

Simultaneously with these operations, Russian troops were pouring 
into Prussia at other points. At Lyck they drove the Germans out 
and advanced upon Lotzen. Soldau, Ortelsburg, Allenstein, were 
similarly occupied, the German inhabitants of these towns fleeing 
panic-stricken before the advance of the victorious Russians. 

On 22nd August, therefore, practically the whole of Eastern 
Prussia was in the hands of the Tsar’s troops, and elsewhere along the 
whole Germano-Russian, Austro-Russian frontiers, the Russians were 
advancing. But the strategical value of the occupation of Eastern 
Prussia—i.e., east of the River Vistula, was much over-estimated, for 
from the map it will be seen that the powerful line of fortifications— 
Thorn, Graudenz, Marienwerder, Marienburg, are on the eastern banks 
of the Vistula, and the Russians had not even advanced as far. Thus 
not until they either occupied or destroyed these fortifications could 
their advance into Prussia be of any great strategical value. 

This was the situation in the eastern area of the war on 23rd 
August. Up to that date the honours of war on all three frontiers— 
Prussia, Poland, and Austria-Hungary—were decidedly with the 
Russians. The plans of the German General Staff had again been 
forestalled and their calculations upset, for Russia took not a month 
or more to move, but only a very little over a fortnight. The effect 
of the rapid mobilisation of Russian troops on all three frontiers had 
its bearing on the western campaign in Belgium and France, for the 
Germans were forced to begin their campaign in both areas at once, 
whereas they thought to deal with France first and then turn upon 
Russia. 

At this period the Russians had massed on the German frontier 
2,000,000 men, on the Austro-Hungarian frontier 2,000,000 men, on 
the Turkish frontier 500,000 men, and on the Roumanian frontier 
500,000 men. Their reserves were enormous, certainly not less than 
another 3,000,000 men. 
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The British Expeditionary Force Lands in France 
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EXPEDITIONARY FORCE—AND THE COMMANDS—How THE FORCE ARRIVED 
AT BOULOGNE—THE RECEPTION OF THE TROOPS—-FRENCH ADMIRATION FOR 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER—DESCRIPTIONS OF THE FORCE MARCHING TO CAMP— 
SIR JOHN FRENCH’S REPORT OF THE LANDING AND CONCENTRATION OF THE 
FORCE. 


)VERY war has its surprises, but, so far, history has failed to 
) disclose an equivalent to the transportation of the British 
Expeditionary Force to its destination in France without 
the loss of a single life or hitch in a single arrangement, 
and what was even more wonderful, without the people of the United 
Kingdom knowing that the Force had left the country. That British 
troops would be transported to the Continent for active service, shoulder 
to shoulder with their brothers-in-arms of the French and Belgian 
armies, was generally known, as the following comment in the Daily 
Telegraph of 8th August upon the military situation shows :—‘‘ We are 
glad to learn that, though no definite decision has yet been reached, 
opinion in the highest quarters favours the earliest possible military 
intervention by this country. The War Office is pressing forward all 
its preparations with the utmost speed, and in the new military 
conditions which are coming into existence on the Continent, owing 
to the gallant stand which is being made by the Belgian army, the 
confident hope is entertained that as large a portion of the Expeditionary 
Force as is available will sail at an early date.” 

From this date the concentration of troops at south-eastern ports 
proceeded without any pretence at concealment, although the fact was 
not published in any newspaper or noised abroad unnecessarily. When 
the news was published, the whole country was ablaze with excitement 
on learning that a British Expeditionary Force, consisting of from 
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75 ,000-100,000 officers and men, had been landed safely in France with- 
out a single hitch or loss of any kind. It was an incredible performance, 
demonstrating not only the loyalty of the Press and of numerous 
people more or less connected with official matters, who knew every 
detail of the concentration and embarkation of the troops, but showing 
how completely at this early period of hostilities the German Navy 
was unable to prevent the passage to and from the theatre of war of 
British troops, stores, and military necessaries. One newspaper 
summed up the matter thus aptly :—‘‘ The Expeditionary Force went 
away without a word printed, written, or uttered on this island that 
could have betrayed the fact.”’ 

In France and America the fact that the British troops had left 
England was known five days before the people of this country knew 
of it. The official announcement issued by the Press Bureau on ihe 
evening of 16th August was couched in the following terse sentences :— 

“The Expeditionary Force, as detailed for foreign service, has 
been safely landed on French soil. The embarkation, transportation, 
and disembarkation of men and stores were alike carried through with 
the greatest possible precision and without a single casualty.” 

The Director of the Press Bureau (then Mr. F. E. Smith) added 
a message from the Secretary of State for War :— 

“Lord Kitchener desires me to add that he and the country are 
under the greatest obligation to the Press for the loyalty with which 
all references to the movements of the Expeditionary Force in this 
country and on their landing have been suppressed. Lord Kitchener 
is well aware that much anxiety must have been caused to the English 
Press by the knowledge that these matters were being freely described 
and discussed in the Continental Press, and he wishes to assure the 
Press in this country that nothing but his conviction of the military 
importance to this country of suppressing these movements would 
have led him to issue instructions which placed the Press of this country 
under a temporary disadvantage.” 

This announcement was a well-earned tribute to the “ civilian 
honour ”’ of Great Britain. : 

The Press Bureau was an institution established by the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of hostilities for exercising a strict censorship 
over all reports to be published in the newspapers dealing with military 
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and naval matters throughout the period of the Great War, an arduous 
and thankless task for the officials conducting the Bureau ! 
The composition and commands of the Expeditionary Force 


were as follows :— 


Commander-in-Chief— 


FirLp-MarsHaL Sir JOHN FRENCH. 


| Chief of the Staff— 
Lrt.-Gen. Sir ARCHIBALD MURRAY, K.C.B. 


Quartermaster-Geneval— 
Maj.-Gen. SiR W. ROBERTSON, K.C.V.O. 


A djutant-General— 
MaJ.-Gen. SiR NEVIL MACREADY, K.C.B. 


1isT ARMY CORPS. 
(IsT AND 2ND DIVISIONS.) 
COMMANDED BY 
LiEuT.-GEN. SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, K.C.B. 


1st DIVISION—May.-Gen. LOMAX. 


ist INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. MaxseE, C.B. 


1st Coldstream Guards. 

1st Scots Guards. 

ist Royal Highlanders. 

2nd Royal Munster Fusiliers. 


2NnD INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. Burin, C.B. 


2nd Royal Sussex Regiment. 

1st North Lancashire Regiment. 
1st Northamptonshire Regiment. 
2nd King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


3rRD INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig-Gen. LANpDon, C.B. 


1st Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
1st South Wales Borderers. 

1st Gloucester Regiment. 

2nd Welsh Regiment. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
Brig.-Gen. FInpiay, C.B. 


XXV., XXVI., and XXXIX. Brigades 
Royal Field Artillery, 18-pounders. 

XLIII. Howitzer Brigade. 

26th Heavy Battery, 60-pounders. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS— 
Lieut.-Col. SCHREIBER. 


23rd and 26th Field Companies and rst 
Signal Company. 


2nD DIVISION—May.-Gen. MONRO. 


4TH INFANTRY (GUARDS) BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. Scott-KERrR. 


2nd Grenadier Guards. 
2nd Coldstream Guards. 
3rd Coldstream Guards. 
tst Irish Guards. 


5TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. HakInG, C.B. 


2nd Worcester Regiment. 

znd Oxford and Bucks Regiment. 
2nd Highland Light Infantry. 
2nd Connaught Rangers. 


6TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. R. H. Daviess, C.B. 


1st Liverpool Regiment. 

2nd South Staffordshire Regiment. 
1st Berkshire Regiment. 

1st King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
Brig.-Gen. PERCEVAL, D.S.O. 


XXXIV., XXXVI., and XLI. Brigades 
Royal Field Artillery, 18-pounders. 

XLIV. Howitzer Brigade. 

35th Heavy Battery, 60-pounders. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS— 
Lieut.-Col. Boys. 


5th and 11th Field Companies, rst 
Bridging Train. znd Signal Company. 
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2ND ARMY CORPS. 


(3RD AND 5TH DIVISIONS.) 


COMMANDED BY 


GENERAL Sir H. L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B. 


3RD DIVISION—Maj.-Gen. H. I. W. 


HAMILTON, C.B. 


7TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. M‘CRACKEN, C.B. 
3rd Worcester Regiment. 
znd South Lancashire Regiment. 
ist Wiltshire Regiment. 
2nd Royal Irish Rifles. 


8tH INFANTRY BRIGADE. 
Brig.-Gen. Doran, C.B. 
2nd Royal Scots. 
2nd Royal Irish Regiment. 
4th Middlesex Regiment. 
ist Gordon Highlanders. 


5TH DIVISION —May.-Gen. Str C. FER- 


GUSON, Br., C.B. 


13TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 


Brig.-Gen. CUTHBERT, C.B. 
2nd King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
znd West Riding Regiment. 
1st Royal West Kent Regiment. 
znd Yorkshire Light Infantry. 


14TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 


Brig.-Gen. Rott, C.B. 
2nd Suftolk Regiment. 
1st East Surrey Regiment. 
1st Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
znd Manchester Regiment. 


9otH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. SHaw, C.B. 


rst Northumberland Fusiliers. 
4th Royal Fusiliers. 

Ist Lincoln Regiment. 

Ist Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
Brig.-Gen. Wine, C.B. | 


XXITI., XL., and XLII. Brigade Royal 
Field Artillery, 18-pounders. 

XAXX. Howitzer Brigade. 

48th Battery, 60-pounders. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS— 


15TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. Count GLEICHEN, C.B., etc. 


ist Norfolk Regiment. 
1st Bedford Regiment. 
1st Cheshire Regiment. 
ist Dorset Regiment. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY— 


Brig.-Gen. HEapiaM, C.B. 
XV., XVII, XVIII. Brigades Royal 
Field Artillery, 18-pounders. 
VIII. Howitzer Brigade. 
108th Heavy Battery, 60-pounders. 
ROYAL ENGINEERS— 
Lieut.-Col. WiLson. Lieut.-Col. TULLocH. 


56th and 57th Field Companies. 3rd 7th and 59th Field Companies. 5 Signal 
Signal Company. Companies. ? 


The following Division (4th) was a part of the 3rd Army Corps, 
the other Division, the 6th, not having completed its mobilisation 
when the Expeditionary Force left England :— | 


4TH DIVISION.—May.-Gen. SNOW, C.B. 
rotH INFANTRY BRIGADE. 12TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— 
Brig.-Gen. J. A. L. HALpDANE, C.B. Brig.-Gen. H. F. M. Wirson, C.B. 


1st Royal Warwick Regiment. 1st Royal Lancashire Regiment. 
2nd Seaforth Highlanders. tst Lancashire Fusiliers. 

tst Royal Irish Fusiliers. 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 2nd Essex Regiment. : 


11TH INFANTRY BRIGADE— ROYAL ARTILLERY— 
Brig.-Gen. HuNTER-WEston, C.B. Brig.-Gen. Ming, C.B. 


rst Somerset Light Infantry. XIV., XXIX., and XXXII. Brigades 
ist East Lancashire Regiment. Royal Field Artillery, 18-pounders. 
rst Hampshire Regiment. XXXVII. Howitzer Brigade. 

Ist Rifle Brigade. 3ist Battery, 60-pounders. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS—5s4th Field Company, 2nd Bridging Train. 
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Five Brigades of Cavalry accompanied the Expeditionary Force, 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, under the command of Major-General 
Allenby, C.B., and the 5th Brigade, commanded by Brig.-General 
Sir Philip Chetwode. The composition of these Brigades were as 
follows :— 


CAVALRY DIVISION— 
1st CAVALRY BRIGADE— 4th CAVALRY BRIGADE— 


Brig.-Gen. C. J. Brices, C.B. : 
2nd Dragoon Guards. Brig.-Gen. Hon. C. E. Bincuam, C.B. 


5th Dragoon Guards. Household Cavalry. 
11th Hussars. 6th Dragoon Guards. 
3rd Hussars. 
2nd CAVALRY BRIGADE—- 

Brig.-Gen. de Lisrz, C.B. Two Horse Artillery Brigades, one Field 
th Drapoon Guards... Squadron of Engineers, and one Signal 
es pe CP aetes: Squadron, were attached to the 

3th a Cavalry Division. 


3r>D CAVALRY BRIGADE— sta CAVALRY BRIGADE— 


Brig.-Gen. H. Goucu, C.B. Brig.-Gen. Sir Purtrp W. CuEtwope, D.S.O. 
4th Hussars. ; 2nd Dragoons. 
5th Lancers. 12th Lancers. 
16th Lancers. 2oth Hussars. 


The 3rd Army Corps, completed at a much later date, was 
eventually placed under the command of Major-General W. P. Pulteney. 

In the embarkation, transportation, and disembarkation of the 
Force, the shipowners of the United Kingdom played no small part. 
Large and small vessels, whether owned by companies or individuals, 
were employed in this all-important task, yet never a word leaked out 
which might have told of the vast preparations going forward night 
and day since the mobilisation of the land forces of Great Britain. 
Almost to a man the shipowners placed their great resources at the entire 
disposal of the nation. The number of vessels actually employed in 
the task of shipping the army to France will never be known, but they 
came from London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and from almost every 
port in the Kingdom. In Scotland, in particular, the dockyard workers 
on the Clyde showed extraordinary zeal and energy, their efforts 
drawing from the Admiralty grateful notices which were posted up 
at several points in the docks :—‘‘ The Divisional Transport Officer 
is commanded by the Lords of the Admiralty to express their 
appreciation of the splendid work done by the men employed fitting 
and coaling transports.” 
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In silence these humble workers did their great task, earning 
thereby the gratitude of the nation, as much as those who fought and 
fell upon the battlefields of Flanders. 

Very inspiring were the accounts which reached Britain from 
France, of how the British soldier carried himself on that momentous 
occasion. There was nothing aggressive in his behaviour ; if he went 
singing to his doom and undying glory, it was with a high sense of 
duty in his heart, and his exuberant spirits were merely the irrepressible 
gaiety of the average British “ Tommy.” 

The story of the landing of the Force at Boulogne was told in 

The Times, in language which cannot be paraphrased without loss of 
much of its original beauty ; it is, therefore, given in all its appro- 
priateness :—‘‘ For two days the finest troops Great Britain has ever 
sent across the sea have been marching through the narrow streets of 
old Boulogne in serried columns of khaki, thousands upon thousands 
of them, roaring as they pass that new slogan of Englishmen—~ Are 
we downhearted ? . . No-0-0-0-0-0!’ ‘Shall we win?’ 
* Ye-e-e-e-e-es |’ To-day (15th August) they are marching to ‘the 
camps on the hills above Boulogne. Watch them as they pass, every 
man in the prime of life, not a youth or stripling among them. Their 
shirts are open at the front, and as they shout you can see the working 
of the muscles of their throats, their wide-open mouths and rows of 
dazzling teeth. Every movement spells fitness for the field, for long 
marches by day and longer nights in the trenches, for hard fighting 
and rough living. ‘Ah!’ gasped a Frenchwoman standing on the 
steps of an hotel as they passed, ‘ It makes me ill of the heart to see 
so many fine men marching to the war. They are so full of life. 
Never have I seen such splendid men. Oh, but they are brave to 
go laughing!’ 

‘“‘I can see them again, with their brown, jolly faces, full of 
laughter, and hear them still shouting and singing, ‘ It’s a long way to 
Tipperary ... . it’s a long way to go,’ while the officers, with the 
quiet, confident smiles, ride between, raising hands in salute to their 
French comrades in arms on the pavements. This morning’s France 
du Nord says with justice, ‘ The gallant bearing of the men, their gaiety, 
fine looks, muscular appearance, as well as their splendid conduct, 
are of happy augury.’ Certainly if physical strength and a happy 
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disposition, added to fine training, can win the day, the British 
Expeditionary troops will add many a fine battle-name to their roll of 
victories. 

““T have seen one company whistling the ‘ Marseillaise,’ another 
marching to the pipes. A wonderful invasion. How many more 
thousands are to come no one knows. ‘Transport after transport 
glides into the inner harbour, or ranges along the quay where the 
Folkestone boat lies, and out they come, each man neat and clean as 
for parade, hard and fit. 

‘* At six o’clock yesterday, General Sir John French came, the man 
under whom these tens of thousands of British troops will fight. He 
came like the great commander, standing on the quarterdeck of the 
scout Sentinel, with his war staff round him. Boulogne rushed to the 
quays and raised a cheer as the black and warlike Sentinel, with her 
decks cleared for action and crowded with sailors, slipped into the 
harbour. On the quay stood ‘ Daru, Governor of Boulogne,’ by per- 
mission of whom in these martial days all things happen in this town, 
white-haired and white-moustached, the embodiment of French 
official courtesy and military precision. 

““A crane swung a long gangway from quay to war vessel, and 
Daru descended. For two minutes the general and the governor stood 
talking, each with his hand raised to the salute. It was one of the 
historic moments of this marvellous war, this official meeting of the 
military governor of this ancient fortified city, which has many times 
listened to the clash of arms between England and France, with the 
commander of a British force, now for the first time landing with all 
arms in full panoply of war as a friend and an ally.” 
| It was told of the Highland regiments that the Boulonnais were 
much interested in their khaki aprons worn over their kilts—the latter 
being too conspicuous on active service—and in the big nut-brown, 
happy faces of the men as they swung along away from the quay out 
to their concentration camps on the hills above the town. How 
later, when these same splendid regiments of British infantry came. 
swinging down the hill to the railway station, where impatient trains 
were waiting to bear their human burdens away across the borders 
to join hands with their comrades in arms the French and Belgians, 
the citizens pressed upon them in the narrow streets, begging 
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epaulettes, badges, buttons, or any part of the Scotsman’s uniform 
which might be spared, as souvenirs of the men from across the water. 

The Scottish battalions headed the column, according to ancient 
privilege, the skirl of the pipes filled the crowded streets with sounds 
unusual even in Boulogne. Here and there a young girl or an old 
woman, borne upon the breast of a powerful emotion, rushed forward 
and bestowed a sound kiss upon the lips of a big laughing Tommy ; 
the crowd laughed because it would have been uncomely to shed a tear, 
but they knew that many of those fine brave fellows would never more 
march to the sound of “‘ Bonnie Dundee.” 

And then to the Scotsmen succeeded a battalion of a Cockney 
regiment no whit inferior in physique and soldierly bearing. “ They 
call us the ‘ Die Hards,’”’ said one of them, referring to his regiment’s 
sobriquet, “‘ an’ we'll live up to our name when we meet the Germans,” 
a statement without a trace of boastfulness, but in a confident tone 
which, ere many hours had passed, was fully justified in bloody, terrible 
engagements. Proudly indeed did an eye-witness (an Englishman) 
write of the departure of the British troops for the firing-line. “‘ Not 
a rough word,”’ he said, “‘ or a coarse jest passed a soldier’s lips to-night. 
This battalion of Cockneys is a corps of gentlemen, of soldiers and men. 
A grand spirit animates them!” The spirit which enabled them a 
few days later to stand amidst hurricanes of shot and shell, and hold 
positions swept by murderous artillery and rifle fire, undaunted, 
though their foes outnumbered them by five to one in guns and men. 

Thus the British Expeditionary Force passed from the inviolate 
shores of England to Boulogne, thence to—Mons ! 

The following extract from the first despatch received by the 
British Government from General Sir John French, gave the date of 
the completion of the concentration in France of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force, and that on which it was moved up to the scene of 
fighting :—“‘ The concentration was practically complete on the 
evening of Friday, the 21st ult. (August), and I was able to make 
dispositions to move the force during Saturday the 22nd (August) to 
positions which the French Commander-in-Chief, General Joffre, 
requested me to undertake in pursuance of his plans in prosecution 
of the campaign.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Early Campaign in Belgium 


THE GERMAN ADVANCE AFTER LIEGE HAD FALLEN—THE BELGIAN LinE oF DEFENCE 
ON 12TH AUGUST—POSITION OF THE GERMAN FORCES ON THAT DATE—GERMANS 
ADVANCE UPON HAELEN—THEY ARE BEATEN OFF WITH SEVERE LosSsES—AND 
ARE PURSUED BY THE VICTORIOUS BELGIANS—-GERMAN ATTACK TIRLEMONT 
AND EGHEZEE—THEY FALL BACK NORTH OF THE MEUSE UPON THE LINE 
MAASTRICHT, TONGRES, WAREMME, FUMAL, HUy—DIFFICUTLY IN ASCERTAIN- 
ING THE CORRECT POSITION OF OPPOSING FORCES—THE BATTLE OF DINANT-—— 
THE FRENCH DRIVE THE GERMANS OUT OF THE TOWN-—-THE BELGIAN CouRT 
AND GOVERNMENT MOVE TO ANTWERP—IHE GERMANS ADVANCE UPON 
BRUSSELS—-AND ENTER THE CITY. 


HEN the German forces had finally established themselves 
in Liége city, and whilst their big guns were pulverising 
the remaining forts into submission—or dust, they 
next essayed an advance westwards upon the capital, 

Brussels. Before, and in the Liége forts, the Belgians had proved 

themselves splendid soldiers, and now they were called upon to meet 

the German hordes in open country, and show their prowess in field 
fighting. The enormous losses sustained by the Germans in their 
first assault upon Liége should have demonstrated to their General 

Staff the fact that it is not always wise to despise an enemy because 

of his inferior numbers. But the lesson passed unheeded. Secure 

in the knowledge that where numbers were concerned the Belgians 
could never hope to prevent their passage through Belgium, the 

Germans, all unheeding of the terrible losses they would suffer, rushed 

upon the main forces of their gallant opponents which at this period 

(12th August) roughly occupied the line Diest-Namur, barring the 

eastern approaches to Brussels. The dispositions of the main German - 

forces and their numbers were hidden behind a screen of cavalry 

which occupied the approximate line Tongres-Huy-Marche-Arlon. 
Such were the positions of the opposing forces when, about ten 

o’clock on the morning of 12th August, the Germans, having on the 
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previous evening massed a mixed mobile force composed of from 
8,000-10,000 cavalry, artillery, and infantry with machine guns, in front 
of Tongres, advanced upon the line Hasselt-St. Trond, towards 
Haelen: their objective was undoubtedly Diest, upon which rested 
the left wing of the Belgian main forces, but in order to reach that 
place they had of necessity to first occupy Haelen, through which ran 
the road to Diest. They had not only to secure the road through 
Haelen, but also the bridges across the Rivers Geete and Velpe— 
tributaries of the Demer—which had their apex in front of Haelen. 
The Germans advanced along two highways—their right upon the 
Hasselt-Diest road, their left upon the road from St. Trond to Diest. 
By means of cavalry reconnaissances the Belgian commander was well 
aware of the intentions of the enemy, and accordingly he had prepared 
formidable entrenchments and barricades with which to impede the 
German advance. Some distance behind these obstacles the guns 
were placed ready to open fire upon the enemy at a favourable moment. 

At eleven o’clock the advance guards of the Belgians exchanged 
shots with the enemy, who were creeping towards the defences. The 
rifle fire soon became fierce, and the attacking forces began to lose 
heavily. The artillery upon both sides then opened fire and were soon 
hotly engaged. But, whereas the German guns were badly served 
and their range defective, the Belgian gunners wrought much havoc 
among the cavalry of the enemy. In spite of this, however, the Germans 
continued to advance upon Haelen and Cortenhaek. By mid-day the 
battle raged fiercely all along the line. The Belgian cavalry, protected 
by the curious formation of the country which abounded in hedges 
and hillocks, divided into small parties and charged the German 
horsemen, inflicting upon them considerable losses, the former dis- 
playing great courage and daring. 

In the meantime the enemy’s infantry flung themselves in reckless 
bravery upon the barricades, only to be shot down coolly and methodi- 
cally by the entrenched Belgians. In their attempts to carry the 
bridges the Germans were not more fortunate, for as they appeared, 
a murderous artillery and rifle fire swept them away, and they fell in 
scores, until at last the order to retreat was given, and the beaten 
Teutons drew off and retired in great disorder along the banks of the 
Geete and Velpe towards Tongres. Even then they were pursued by 
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the victorious Belgians, who took many prisoners, and turned the retreat 
of the Germans into an utter rout. 

Thus the honours of the first field engagement fell to the gallant 
Belgians who, against the 8,000-10,000 Germans sent against them, 
had opposed only 7,000 men. 

On the following day the Germans again advanced to the attack, 
but were as gallantly repulsed with heavy losses. They also attempted 
an advance further south at Eghezee, with similar results. In repelling 
the attacks upon the latter town, the Belgians for the first time in the 
war used mitrailleuses mounted on motor cars, and did terrible 
execution upon the enemy. 

In their attempt upon Diest alone, the German losses were 
estimated at three-fifths of their effectives—between 5,000 and 6,000 
men, but it is probable that these figures were a too generous estimate. 

Near Tirlemont the Germans attacked a regiment of Belgian 
Lancers sent out to engage the enemy. The engagement developed, 
and after the Lancers had charged and routed a section of the Germans, 
the latter brought up fresh troops with quick-firing guns, and in the 
face of an overwhelming superiority in masses, the Belgians gradually 
retired, after having inflicted considerable losses upon the enemy, 
though their own casualties were comparatively small. 

These three German attacks—Haelen, 'Tirlemont, Eghezee— 
which took place almost simultaneously, were evidently intended as 
feelers, for not one of them resulted in any advance or useful gain. 
The troops employed were merely the advance guards of both sides. 
The enemy apparently was bent upon turning the Belgian left wing, 
which would have enabled him to close in upon Brussels from the north, 
whilst other forces made attacks upon the east and south of the capital. 
After the failure of these three actions the Germans fell back upon the 
line Maastricht-Tongres-Waremme-Fumal-Huy. To the south of 
the Meuse their line still extended from Huy, through Marche, east 
of Neufchateau to Arlon. These positions were as reported from 
Belgium, and, in the obvious absence of confirmation from German 
sources, must be regarded as approximate, although after closely 
studying the map it will be found that the positions as indicated were 
in all likelihood correct. At this early period of the war the news- 
papers teemed with quite unreliable information as to the position of 
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the opposing forces, such reports being spread by both sides in order 
to mask their real positions. 

Of the actual number of German troops behind their screen of 
cavalry, it is impossible to write with certainty. In or about Liége 
there were certainly three, if not four, German Army Corps; all 
else is conjecture. One thing, however, is certain, that whereas the 
German General Staff intended invading France south-south-west of 
Liége, they were forced to modify their plans by the successful 
resistance offered by the Belgians, and enter Belgium proper by way 
of the narrow gap Liége-Visé. 

The secrecy which prevailed as to the numbers, movements, and 
location of troops, became even more marked as the campaign pro- 
ceeded. The London Press on 14th August announced that the 
French troops had joined hands with the Belgian forces, entering 
Belgium by way of Charleroi. At the same time, however, the Belgian 
War Minister issued the following notice :—“ In view of the present 
disposition of the French and Belgian armies, the Ministry of War 
has decided that in the interests of the country no further announce- 
ments should be made as to the movements of the armies. The 
Government relies upon the patriotism of the Press to preserve absolute 
silence in regard to military operations.” 

Thus it happened that when, a day or two later, the Battle of 
Dinant was reported, conjecture was rife as to whether the French 
were alone engaged with the Germans, or whether the Belgians (and 
even the British forces) were with them. Later, however, it was 
evident that the French troops had been engaged alone and had beaten 
the enemy, pressing him back almost as far as Rochefort. But the first 
attempt upon Dinant was merely a prelude, as in the case of the three 
actions at Haelen, Tirlemont, and Eghezee, for although the Germans 
were badly beaten, they retired only to await the order for a general 
advance. 

The Battle of Dinant took place upon 15th August, and began 
at six o’clock in the morning. At that time the town was occupied 
by only a few French troops of the line, and they had no artillery. 
The Germans entered Dinant and took possession of that portion of 
it situated on the left bank of the Meuse. They opened the attack 


_ with the customary bombardment, their infantry advancing under cover 
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of the guns, upon the French, who occupied the right bank of the Meuse. 
Two hours later the action was general between the defenders and the 
invaders, and proceeded all the morning until mid-day, when there 
was a lull in the booming of the big guns and rifle fire. In the mean- 
time the Germans, who were getting the worst of the battle, had 
managed to rush the old citadel of the town, and had hoisted over it 
a big black, white and red flag. 

At two o’clock, or thereabouts, artillery fire again broke out, much 
heavier than in the morning, for the French guns had arrived and 
were shelling the German forces. Under cover of the guns the French 
infantry, with machine guns, advanced and gradually drove the enemy 
out of the suburbs of the town, his forces in the citadel alone remaining. 
On the latter place, however, the French artillery did terrific execution, 
and soon here also the Germans were in full flight. The effect of the 
French guns and the victorious advance of their infantry is thus 
described by an eye-witness :—‘‘ The top of the cliff on the left bank 
was now covered with fresh French troops. Those who were in the 
town cheered them frantically ; ‘ Vive la France’ was yelled from all 
directions. The cannonade upon the retreating Germans was con- 
tinued with extraordinary violence. Big pieces of the heavy walls of 
the old citadel were seen to collapse in a cloud of smoke, shells were 
even bursting on top of the fortress. ‘The Prussian flag was not 
hauled down, but actually torn to pieces by the French artillery. First 
the two colours underneath, white and red, were torn off and hurled 
to the sky. Only one black rag remained, the emblem of the Prussian, 
the flag of the pirates!” 

The fight in and around Dinant was described as a “‘ baby battle,” 
for the combined forces of the French and Germans were estimated 
only at about 10,000 men. But the battle was remarkable for the 
complete domination of the French artillery fire over that of the 
Germans, who also lost very heavily in men, their estimated casualties 
being no less than 3,000 killed. 

It was at Dinant that the Germans displayed dastardly tactics in 
placing captured civilians in front of their guns to protect their gunners 
from the murderous fire of the French artillery. Several of these 
poor captives were killed, and at one time three of the survivors rushed 
forward to pick up one of their number who had just been struck by 
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a bullet, when the German officer in charge shot one with his revolver 
and threatened the others. Subsequent events showed that the 
Germans had massed large numbers of troops east of the Meuse 
on Belgian soil in preparation for their general advance through 
Belgium, and the attack upon Dinant was evidently made in order 
to ascertain the strength of the French forces between Namur and 
Givet. 

The Belgian forces now occupied roughly the line Diest-Tirlemont- 
Ramillies-Namur. Southwards, to the frontier of France, the line 
Namur-Dinant-Givet was held by French troops. Against the Allied 
forces the Germans occupied the line Hasselt-St. ‘Trond-Waremme- 
Huy-Marche-Rochefort-Neufchateau-Arlon. These positions will be 
readily understood by reference to the map. 

As it was evident that the Germans had planned the investment 
and subsequent occupation of the capital, on the afternoon of 17th 
August the Belgian Court removed from Brussels to Antwerp ; two 
hours later the Government transferred its seat also to Antwerp. The 
Belgians had fought heroically and magnificently against the invaders, 
but with scarcely a hundred thousand men could not hope to stay the 
advance of hundreds of thousands of the best equipped and finest 
trained troops in the world. Nor did the Belgian Government deem 
it necessary to expose the beautiful city of Brussels to the merciless 
bombardment of a savage foe, by offering what undoubtedly would 
have been a gallant but hopeless resistance to the mad onrush of the 
Kaiser’s hordes. The covering line of Belgian troops, therefore, held 
the enemy in check until the Government had withdrawn, and it 
became no longer necessary for the Belgian staff to protect Brussels 
as a combatant city. Nevertheless, the Belgian forces had still their 
part to play in the strategical plans of the Allies by resisting the German 
advance step by step, in order to give more time for the completion 
of the mobilisation of the French forces and the mobilisation and 
transportation of the British Expeditionary Force. 

On the evening of 18th August, the Germans commenced their 
forward movement over the whole battle line, extending from Diest 
to Arlon (Luxembourg). It was like the uprising of an enormous 
tidal wave, rushing forward and bearing all before it! 

The Belgian troops stationed in Antwerp were moved out to 
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Louvain, in order to take up positions in readiness to repel a German 
attack if made upon the new capital and seat of the Government. 
For Antwerp at that time was deemed impregnable, and the Belgians 
had resolved to defend it to the last man. And now began those 
attacks upon undefended villages and towns, wholesale slaughter of 
innocent people—men, women and children—destruction of beautiful 
old buildings with no military significance whatsoever, murder, pillage, 
robbery and violence, which branded the German army as a force 
of robbers, ruffians, bullies, thieves and incendiaries, such as the world 
has never known since Attila’s hordes of savages swept over Europe, 
for there was no crime in the laws of nations of which they were not 
guilty. ‘‘ Gain a reputation like the Huns,”’ said the Kaiser—and they 
did, for as such were they ever afterwards called. 

Fighting began again in the environs of Diest, Tirlemont, and 
Aerschot, the Germans having on the previous evening taken up 
positions west of St. Trond. With stubborn gallantry the Belgians 
resisted, and for some time delayed the advance of the enemy. 
Subsequently, however, they were forced to retire in the face of 
overwhelming numbers. | 

In the early afternoon of the same day (18th), having previously 
poured a merciless fire of shells into the town, the Germans entered 
Tirlemont, and there began their horrible atrocities. ‘‘ The cavalry,” 
said an eye-witness, ‘‘ played at war by attacking the flying and panic- 
stricken populace, shouting and ‘ sticking’ them at random. About 
five miles from the town two trains were made up and fully a thousand 
refugees got away. So swift and terrible had been the onslaught of 
the Germans, that in the flight for life, men, women and children 
left everything behind. Never have I seen such a picture of woe as 
a peasant woman and five children who stood bewildered in the Place 
de la Gare, all of them crying as if their hearts would break. It was 
a terrible story the woman had to tell. ‘They shot my husband 
before my eyes,’ she said, ‘ and trampled two of my children to death. 
I am the mother of nine, and I have only five with me. Two others 
are lost.’”” ‘There was a terrible similarity about the accounts of these 
unhappy refugees, which left no doubt as to the truthfulness of the 
charges of barbarism that have been levelled against the Germans. 
Another mother of five children escaped with her family and her invalid 
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4 
husband, whom she pulled out of bed. The last glimpse the refugees 
had of Tirlemont showed smoke and flames in different quarters. 

On the following day the Germans attacked Louvain, and not only 
outdid their orgies of savagery and violence committed on the previous 
day at Tirlemont, but committed the most appalling crimes upon the 
population. In almost feverish haste they passed on towards Brussels. 
(The sacking of Louvain did not take place until the 25th August.) 
Behind them they left a long line of burning villages, and arrived at 
the gates of the city close upon midnight, but did not enter immediately. 
The next morning, 20th August, the city was summoned to surrender, 
and the occupation is thus described by one who witnessed the entry 
of the Kaiser’s troops into the first capital to fall in the Great War :-— 

‘“‘ At 11 o'clock it was reported that an officer, with half a troop 
of Hussars bearing white flags, had halted outside the Louvain gate. 
The Burgomaster, whose management of the populace had throughout 
been masterly, was driven out in a motor car, accompanied by his 
four sheriffs (echévins), and was at once conducted to the German 
military authorities at the head of the principal column. The meeting 
took place outside the barracks of the Carbineers. M. Max, the 
Burgomaster, was claiming for the citizens their rights under the laws 
of war, regulating the treatment of an unfortified capital, when he 
was roughly asked if he was prepared to surrender the city uncondi- 
tionally or it would be bombarded. He was told also to remove his 
scarf of office as a preliminary to negotiation. The Burgomaster at 
once complied, and the discussion—a very brief one—having come to 
an end, M. Max’s scarf was handed back to him, and he was, under 
conditions, entrusted for the time being with the civic control of the 
citizens, being made plainly to understand, however, that he would 
be made responsible for any overt act on the part of the populace 
against the Germans. 

“From noon until two o’clock the crowds waited quietly and 
expectantly. Shortly after two, the booming of cannon, and later 
the sound of military music, conveyed to the good people of Brussels 
an intimation that a triumphal march of the enemy through their 
ancient city had begun. On they came—preceded by a scouting 
party of Uhlans, horse, foot, artillery and sappers—with siege train 
complete, a special feature being a procession of 100 motor cars, in 
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DINANT BEFORE THE GERMANS BOMBARDED THE TOWN. 


Compare this picture with the illustration following it, and note in particular 
the church spire. 
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which were mounted quick-firers. Every regiment and battery was 
headed by its band, a-horse and a-foot. Now came the drums and 
fifes, and now the blare of the brass instruments, and continuously 
the singing by the soldiers of ‘Die Wacht am Rhein,’ and ‘ Deutsch- 
land iiber Alles.’ Along the Chaussée de Louvain, past St. Josse, 
past the Botanic Gardens, to the great space in front of the Gare 
du Nord, in normal times the lounging place of all the otiose 
twaddlers of the city, came the legions of the man who has broken 
the peace of Europe to gratify belated ambition. Among the cavalry 
were the famous Brunswick Death’s Head Hussars and their com- 
panions in arms on many a bloody field, the Zieten Hussars; but 
where was the dark uniform of one and the resplendent cherry- 
coloured garb of the other? Where the blue of the artillery and 
infantry ?—gone, to be seen on battlefields no more. All were in 
greenish, earthy-looking grey, all helmets were covered in grey, the 
guns painted grey, the carriages grey, and even the pontoon bridge, 
all complete in grey. ‘To a quick step the men had marched to the 
great square, when to the sound of the whistle (the word of command 
seems to have gone the way of the brilliant uniforms) the infantry 
broke into the famous parade or goose-step, while the good lieges of 
Brussels gazed open mouth in wonder. Passing the station the great 
military procession defiled through the boulevards to camp on the 
heights of the city near Kochelberg. Truly it was a sight to gladden 
the eyes of Kaiser Wilhelm, but men muttered under their breath, 
‘'They’ll not pass through here on their return. Les Allies en feront 
leur affaire’ (‘‘the Allies’ll do for them”). Many of the younger men 
seemed exhausted after their long and forced march. As a man would 
stagger he was held up by his comrades, one cavalryman lay across 
the back of his horse while his comrades loosened his tunic and 
tendered their flasks. At one point a lame hawker offered flowers 
to the soldiers. Instantly a captain of Hussars, by a movement of his 
steed, sent the poor wretch bleeding and sprawling into the ranks of 
the crowd. A French lady, her woman’s heart scorning all fear, cried 
out, ‘ Vous étes une brute. ‘There were those who feared for her, 
but the knightly Hussar passed on with a scowl and the usual backing 
of his mount. For hour after hour the Kaiser’s legions marched 
through the Brussels streets and boulevards. Some of the regiments 
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presented a very fine appearance. Notably was this so in the case of 
the 60th, goth, and 26th Regiments. Not a man of them showed 
signs of excessive fatigue after the gruelling night march, and no 
doubt the order to break into the parade step was designedly given to 
impress the onlookers with the powers of resistance of the German 
soldiery.” 

The force which entered Brussels was estimated at from 35,000 
to 40,000, not quite an army corps, and beyond the city were another 
120,000 troops. ‘The German soldiers stated that they were proceeding 
southwards by way of Maubeuge. From the occupation of Brussels 
it is now necessary to turn to the campaign which, during the above 
period, had been taking place upon the eastern frontiers of France. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Early Campaign in Eastern France 


PRELIMINARY SKIRMISHES BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND GERMANS ON THE EASTERN 
FRONTIERS OF FRANCE—THE FRENCH TROOPS ADVANCE INTO LORRAINE AND 
OccUPY VIC AND MoYENVIC—ALSACE INVADED AND THE FRENCH OCCUPATION 
OF ALTKIRCH—SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE Two VICTORIES—MULHAUSEN TAKEN— 
GENERAL JOFFRE’S MESSAGE TO THE ALSATIANS—THE PRESENCE OF AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN TROOPS IN ALSACE CAUSES WAR BETWEEN FRANCE AND AUSTRIA— 
AND LATER, GREAT BRITAIN AND AUSTRIA—-. HE EVACUATION OF MULHAUSEN— 
THE FIGHTING FOR THE POSSESSION OF THE PASSES OF THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS 
—Sr. BLAIsE, AN IMPORTANT RAILWAY JUNCTION CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH— 
FURTHER ADVANCE OF THE FRENCH INTO ALSACE AND LORRAINE—GERMAN 
REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVE AND THE FRENCH FORCED TO ABANDON THE TERRI- 
TORY HARDLY WON—FRENCH COMMUNIQUE ANNOUNCING ABANDONMENT OF 
TERRITORY. 


‘HE few incidents which happened upon the eastern 
frontiers of France (from Longwy to Belfort) from 2nd 
to the 4th of August were, apart from their political 
significance, merely preliminary skirmishes between 
French and German patrols ; for, although the Germans had secretly 
concentrated their troops at certain points, a general advance was not 
possible along the line Luxembourg, Bale (Switzerland) until their 
main forces were fully prepared for an assault upon France. Moreover, 
there was no definite information that an attack in force between 
Longwy and Belfort formed part of the plans of the German General 
Staff. On the other hand, a vigorous French offensive in Alsace and 
Lorraine had for many years been looked upon as a foregone conclusion 
in a war between France and Germany ; and that offensive, and the 
result, is the substance of the present chapter. 

From 4th to the 6th August nothing of importance happened 
between Longwy and Belfort. But on the latter date a report reached 
Paris that French troops had advanced into Lorraine and had occupied 
Vic and Moyenvic, two small towns situated about seventeen miles 
north-east of Nancy. ‘Two days later another French force invaded 
Alsace and, after fierce fighting, drove the Germans out of Altkirch, 
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occupied the town, and pursued the enemy in the direction of 
Miilhausen. These two successes, small as military gains, were 
nevertheless of considerable political importance, for the Alsatians 
gave the French troops a frantic welcome, and tore up the German 
boundary posts which had existed for forty years—ever since Alsace 
and Lorraine had passed into German hands at the conclusion of the 
war of 1870. A few hours later the German and French troops were 
in contact along the whole line of the eastern frontiers. Both sides 
were hurrying up reinforcements, and hard struggles were imminent. 
In Paris, at midnight on Sunday, gth August, the French Government 
made an announcement that French troops had been victorious in 
the Vosges mountains, and held the passes of Bonhomme and Sainte 
Marie. An official communiqué was also issued announcing the 
capture of Miilhausen :—‘‘ The French troops, after having taken 
Altkirch, are now in possession of Miilhausen. The entrance of the 
French troops into Alsace is an historic event, greeted by the acclama- 
tions of the people, and in accordance with historical justice. It was 
on Friday (7th), at nightfall, that the French Brigade reached 
Altkirch. The city was defended by three strong outworks and 
occupied by a German brigade. Our troops attacked with magnificent 
ardour. Notably an infantry regiment, in a fierce charge, carried the 
German entrenchments. Once more our bayonet attacks put the 
Germans to flight. It has been the same since the beginning of the 
campaign. Though the second line of defence might still have held 
out, the Germans abandoned it. They also evacuated the city. A 
Dragoon regiment pursued the Germans towards Walheim, keeping 
close on their heels, and inflicting severe losses. The colonel and seven 
officers of the French regiment were wounded. The Germans 
escaped, thanks to the darkness. Our troops then entered Altkirch, 
and received from this ancient Alsatian city an enthusiastic welcome. 
All the windows were thrown open, and old men who had seen the war 
of 1870 embraced our soldiers. The city rang with shouts of joy. 
The frontier posts, which had been torn up, were carried in triumph. 
At dawn on Saturday our vanguard brigade advanced. The cavalry, 
which had expected to meet with the German advance posts, did not 
find them. It was then decided to advance with the whole brigade 
on Miilhausen. In the afternoon our scouts approached the outworks 
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of the city. They found that they had been abandoned. At five 
o’clock our columns entered Miilhausen. The inhabitants came out 
to meet them, and greeted with cries of triumph the French flag. In 
less than an hour Miilhausen was completely occupied. Our cavalry, 
passing through the city at a gallop, pursued the German rearguard, 
while our advance guard took up its position on the north of Mil- 
hausen. It would be premature to-day to estimate the possible 
consequences of this first success. What should be remembered is that 
a French brigade has routed a German brigade, which it attacked in its 
trenches. ‘Rout’ is the only suitable word, for at our bayonet charge 
the Germans took to their heels... . . Our troops pressed home their 
attack with extraordinary vigour. The occupation of Milhausen, a 
great industrial and intellectual centre of Alsace, with its 100,000 
inhabitants, will ring throughout the whole of Alsace—indeed, one 
might say throughout the whole of Europe. The Germans have 
retreated in the direction of Neu Briesach. The whole of Alsace has 
risen against them, and this will greatly add to the difficulties of their 
position. General Joffre has issued a proclamation to the people of 
Alsace, which is as follows :—‘ Children of Alsace! After forty-four 
years of cruel waiting, French soldiers once more tread your noble 
soil. They are the first artificers of the great work of revenge. 
Imagine the noble pride which swells their breast. To complete this 
work they have sacrificed their lives, so all France is behind them, 
and within the folds of their standards are written the magic words, 
Justice and Liberty. Vive l’Alsace! Vive la France!’ Several sharp 
cavalry engagements have taken place south of the Meuse. Like 
all those which have preceded them since the beginning of the war, 
they proved the superiority of our cavalry over the German cavalry. 
Here is one example—many others could be given. A German 
patrol, composed of an officer and twenty-two Uhlans, meets a French 
patrol of an officer and seven mounted Chasseurs. The Germans, 
though thrice as numerous, hesitate to attack. The French officer 
dashes forward and pistols the German officer, whereupon the twenty- 
two Uhlans take to flight, leaving the body of their commander behind.” 

Late at night, however, after the French troops had occupied 
Miilhausen, the Germans advancing from Mulheim and Neu Briesach, 
again attacked the city, and in the face of superior forces, the French 
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commander withdrew his troops and concentrated them in the rear of 
the city, where he was able to check the advance of the enemy. 

At this period other combatants appeared in the form of 30,000 
Austro-Hungarian troops which had been sent to take the place of 
German troops who were wanted in the northern area of the war. 
As soon as the French Government had confirmation of the presence 
of these troops in Upper Alsace, they broke off diplomatic relations 
with Austro-Hungary, and declared war on 12th August, a declaration 
in which Great Britain joined. It was curious, however, that these 
Austrian troops were not mentioned in the reports of engagements 
in either Alsace or Lorraine. Strategically it would appear that 
Germany’s forces on the French frontier were not over strong, though 
this certainly was not the case a few days later. Otherwise it is 
impossible to account for the employment of Austrian troops so far 
from their own frontiers (especially when the Austro-Hungarian 
Government needed every available man to take the field against the 
Russians and Serbians) than as a direct provocation to France. 

Much heavy fighting took place in the Vosges for the possession 
of the passes, but the French were everywhere victorious, and drove 
the Germans back into the plains of Alsace. In the extreme north of 
the eastern frontier, a German force composed of cavalry and artillery, 
making a dash into French territory between Longuyon and Spincourt, 
was arrested. Thus the French, at almost every point upon their 
eastern frontiers, held the Germans, and in some places—notably in 
Upper Alsace—had invaded and occupied German territory. Only 
in one place had the Germans made any advance into France—at 
Hablainville, where they came under fire from the Luneville forts, and 
were finally driven back out of Blamont and Cirey (which places they 
had occupied in their advance) over the frontiers, the French troops 
capturing the heights in a brilliant bayonet charge in which the invaders 
lost heavily. Thann, which the French troops had first seized when 
they broke into Alsace and captured Atlkirch, and were subsequently 
forced to abandon, was again taken by them. St. Blaise, a village well 
on the German side of the pass of Saales, through which a branch 
railway line ran down to Strasbourg, was also captured, and here the 
French took a German flag, General Dernberg, commander of the 15th 
German Army Corps, 12 field guns, 12 ammunition wagons, 8 machine 
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guns, and over 500 prisoners. Continuing their advance, the French 
carried the heights to the north of the frontier, occupying Albersweiler, 
Donon, and Schirmeck. In the south, they next occupied Verir, on 
the road from Schlettstadt, and St. Croix Aux-Mines, where they 
captured more heavy field artillery. 

In Upper Alsace, on roth August, the French were reported as 
having captured Gebweiler, and later, at the point of the bayonet, 
Dornach, one of the suburbs of Miilhausen, in which action 24 guns 
and ammunition wagons, and over 600 prisoners were taken from the 
enemy. Subsequently the whole town of Miilhausen was re-occupied 
by French troops. The Germans had employed the dastardly trick 
of concealing’ themselves in houses protected by the Red Cross, from 
which they opened fire on the French as they rushed up the streets ; 
they were punished according to their deserts ! 

In Lorraine, on 19th August (and this was the most important 
gain of all), the French gained possession of Saarebourg, which, being 
situated at a junction on the railway line running north-west and 
south-east, cut the line of communication between the powerful fortress 
of Metz and Strasbourg. Strategically this was by far the most 
important gain in Lorraine. On 20th August, however, the French 
advance into Lorraine came to a standstill. | 

_ At this period it is desirable to follow closely by means of the map 
the line occupied by the French and Germans, for subsequent events 
which ended for the time being the French offensive in Alsace and 
Lorraine, and resulted in the abandonment of the territory occupied 
in these two provinces, shows that very considerable German reinforce- 
ments (from three to four army corps) must have been brought up to 
take the field against the French troops, and that the strength of the 
latter could not have been more than one, or even two, army corps 
at the most. 

The positions of the opposing forces were now as follows :— 
Longwy, the most northerly point in the line, was already invested by 
the Germans, there being only a very small garrison of some 800 
French troops in the fort at the time of its investment. At Spincourt 
the Germans had already been repulsed, and the town was held by the 
French. Southwards the line skirting the powerful fortress of Metz 
ran through Nomeny, Delme, Morchingen, Saarebourg, Albersweiler, 
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Donon, Schirmeck, right along the slopes of the Vosges to Gebweiler, 
thence to Miilhausen, Altkirch, and Belfort. At precisely the point in 
Lorraine at which the French were assailed by overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy, it is impossible to say, for details were not published, 
and even the reports of the French losses, which were certainly severe, 
were enormously exaggerated. They were, however, on 22nd August, 
forced to fall back from Lorraine upon their own territory to the Grand 
Couronné, and, in order to frustrate any attempts at an outflanking 
movement on the part of the Germans, Alsace was also evacuated. 

Thus, on 23rd and 24th August, the hard-won territory in 
Lorraine, and the ground gained on the Alsatian plains and the 
valuable passes of the Vosges mountains, were abandoned, whilst the 
Germans had swarmed across the French frontier, occupied Luneville, 
and were only brought up sharply before the strongly-held banks of 
the Rivers Meurthe and Moselle. On the 25th August, however, they 
were forced back to their own frontiers. 

From the offensive the French took up the defensive, and their 
new line on the eastern frontiers extended from the point at which 
the Moselle cuts the border below Metz, past Nancy, to the rear of 
Luneville, St. Die, thence southwards to Belfort. Three days later, 
28th August, Longwy fell, after being gallantly defended for twenty- 
four days by only a very small garrison against great numbers of the 
enemy. The change in tactics from the attack to the defence, 
necessitated by the German advance, although greatly disappointing 
to the French troops in Eastern France, released considerable numbers 
of men for service in the north, where they were badly needed. The 
official French communiqué, referring to the evacuation of Lorraine, 
was as follows :— 

‘‘ All Frenchmen will deplore the momentary abandonment of 
the portions of annexed territory which we had already occupied. 
On the other hand, certain portions of the national territory must, 
unfortunately, suffer from the events of which they will be the theatre. 
The trial is inevitable, but will be temporary ! ” 

Thus did the French Government prepare the country for the 
long autumn campaign, and dingdong fighting to come—fighting in 
which France was to lose heavily, though inflicting enormous 
casualties on the enemy. 
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DINANT DEVASTATED BY THE GERMANS. 


Compare with the foregoing illustration, and note the disappearance of the beautiful church spire which reached as 


high as the citadel. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Namur and Charleroi 


THE GERMANS HAVING OCCUPIED BRUSSELS SPREAD IN A FAN-LIKE MOVEMENT 
OVER BELGIUM—GHENT, BRUGES. AND TURNHOUT OCCUPIED, AND THE INVEST- 
MENT OF NAMUR BEGUN—TlTHE POINTS AT WHICH THE GERMANS WERE TO MAKE 
THEIR GREAT EFFORT TO BREAK THROUGH TO PARIS—DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
CouUNTRY OF THE ARDENNES AND BELGIAN LUXEMBOURG—APPROXIMATE 
NUMBER OF ARMY CorPS IN BELGIUM—SCENES OF GERMAN ATROCITIES—THE 
ATTACKS ON NAMUR AND CHARLEROI MADE SIMULTANEOUSLY—EXPECTATIONS 
OF THE ALLIES AS TO THE DEFENCE OF NAMUR—THE ‘‘ UNKNOWN FAcrToRr ”’ 
(Bic Guns) THE CAUSE OF THE FALL OF NAMUR-—-DESCRIPTIONS OF THE ACTIONS 
IN AND ABOUT NAMUR—CALIBRES OF THE GUNS USED BY THE GERMANS 
AGAINST NAMUR—THE FIGHTING IN AND ABOUT CHARLEROI. 


ITH the German occupation of Brussels on 20th August 

4 there began a vast fan-like movement by the invading 
forces, covering a distance of over a hundred miles, from 
a point approximately between Longwy and Verdun 
almost to the newly-dug trenches in front of Antwerp. Once the 
capital had fallen, the whole plain of Belgium was overrun by an 
immense screen of German cavalry, followed, not by tens, but by 
hundreds of thousands of infantry. In the west, their patrols pene- 
trated even as far as Ghent and Bruges. In the north, they reached 
to Turnhout, whilst southwards the investment of Namur and advance 
upon Charleroi had already been begun. At five points in Belgium 
alone—Namur, Charleroi, Mons, Tournai, Courtrai—the Germans 
flung great armies in what was practically a simultaneous endeavour 
to break through to Paris. In the Belgian Luxembourg and the 
Ardennes, the difficult nature of the country somewhat precluded a 
rapid advance, and here the opposing forces were mostly employed 
in defensive tactics. The three army corps with which the Germans 
had first of all invaded Belgium had grown in a few days to certainly 
not less than twelve corps, and whilst certain of these corps were 
employed in the attacks upon Namur and Charleroi, and in concen- 
trating at other points along the line of advance, further bodies of 
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cavalry and infantry were systematically set at work burning, pillaging, 
destroying and laying waste every defended or undefended village and 
town which seemed to offer fair sport to the invaders. Within a few 
days Louvain, Aerschot, Alost, Malines, Termonde, and a score of small 
towns and villages, were the scenes of the most savage murders, 
robberies, outrages, and brutalities which ever disgraced the soldiery 
of a civilised nation. So terrible were the crimes committed by the 
Germans in these places, that afterwards, whenever the Belgians 
were led against the enemy, they flung themselves upon their brutal 
foes with such cries as “‘ Remember Louvain!” and, in remembering, 
they gave no quarter to the foe! 

From authentic sources there seems to be no doubt that the 
Germans were attacking Namur and Charleroi simultaneously. The 
possession of Namur, with its valuable railway system, was of vital 
importance to the invaders, for without it troops coming from Germany 
through Liége would have to be sent via Brussels to the French frontier 
—comparatively a long journey. But after the splendid resistance 
offered by the Belgians at Liége, it was fully anticipated that they 
would be able to hold Namur for a considerable period, if not 
indefinitely, even against overwhelming numbers. With every known 
factor upon which to base their calculations, the Belgians, believing 
that Namur was almost impregnable, stored the forts with food and 
ammunition, sufficient to last for many days. So great, indeed, was 
the confidence of the French Commander-in-Chief, General Joffre 
(who, in conjunction with the Belgian staff, had selected Namur as the 
key to the Allied first line of defence), that the fortress would hold out 
for a considerable time, that he had planned his campaign upon that 
contingency. And yet Namur fell almost without a struggle, and in 
its fall so upset the plans of the Allies that they were obliged to retire 
from Belgium to their second line of defences upon the frontiers 
of Northern France. 

The town was strongly protected by forts of modern construction, 
and during the days which followed the first gallant defence of Liége, 
the fortifications were strengthened in every conceivable way. Great 
spaces in front of the forts had been mined, and many obstacles in the 
way of the field of fire from the forts had been blown up by dynamite 
or pulled down, and barbed wire obstructions, electrically charged, 
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crossed the spaces and approaches between the forts. In the town 
itself, immense quantities of provisions and ammunition had been 
stored, and everywhere it was anticipated that the Germans would 
have to invest the town for many weeks ere it fell, though before that 
happened the Belgians had hoped to dispose of at least one German 
army Corps—40,000 men. 

With Namur fully provisioned and defended, the Belgians waited 
patiently for the expected German attack, but as the enemy did not 
put in an appearance, or show any immediate signs of investing the 
town, its defenders began to imagine that perhaps after all the Kaiser’s 
troops had had enough of attacking Belgian forts. Alas! for such 
thoughts! The grim silence was pregnant with meaning. The 
Germans were slowly but surely bringing up their enormously powerful 
siege artillery (of Austrian make), which, even at that period, had not 
been fully tested. Under cover of a fog the Germans eventually placed 
these new siege guns, of which there were thirty-two, into position at a 
distance of about three miles from the Belgian trenches, and out of 
range of the guns of the forts of Namur. The story of the bombard- 
ment and capture of Namur was thus described by one of the garrison:— 
*€ Without troubling about the forts, the Germans at first centred their 
rain of steel upon our entrenchments, where our men were posted 
awaiting the attack. For ten hours our brave young fellows stood 
this terrible ordeal without being able to fire a shot in return. Any 
man who put his head above the fire-swept ramparts simply had it 
mown off. Lying flat on our stomachs, using whatever we could to 
shield our heads, all we could do was to wait for this rain of iron and 
fire to end. We were all burning to emulate our valiant brothers who 
fell at Liége, but what human being would not be disheartened when he 
could not even see the enemy attacking him, and could do nothing to 
protect himself, nothing to avenge the comrades falling around him ? 
Whole regiments were being decimated. I still shudder at the memory 
of these horrors. The losses among the officers were terrible, and 
gradually the soldiers, deprived of their leaders, became demoralised. 
With one bound they suddenly rose and fled—a general sauve qui 
peut—and only when the lines were reformed to the rear was it seen 
how many were missing. Meanwhile many of the German guns had 
been turned on the forts, especially on Maigeret and Marchovelette. 
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Armed with old-fashioned guns of smaller calibre, they could offer but 
feeble resistance, and Maigeret, in fact, only fired about ten shots, 
while it received no fewer than 1,200 shells, fired at the rate of twenty 
a minute. At Marchovelette, seventy-five men were killed in the 
batteries, and both forts soon surrendered. ‘The other works, however, 
were still holding out when the army left the town. Such was the 
confidence of General Michel and his staff in the ability of the fortress 
to hold out, that the eventuality of a retirement had not been in the 
least provided for, and great confusion consequently ensued. Many 
soldiers declare that they heard their officers say, “‘ Get out as best 
you can. The thing is to get to Antwerp.” No provision had been 
made for the destruction of the immense stores, and all these, with 
the fortress artillery, and most of the field artillery, the horses of which 
had been killed, fell into the enemy’s hands. At the Cadet’s School 
alone there was a store of 3,000,000 daily rations. The ambulance 
corps was one of the worst sufferers from this lack of organisation, and 
lost 150 men out of its 600. As to our sick and wounded, many of them 
were left behind in Namur, but such as could be moved were got 
through to the French hospitals, where they were most kindly treated. 
The narrow road was choked with men, horses, and vehicles, a swirling 
torrent. Of our enormous packs of motors, only a few were saved, 
for the Germans entered the town close on our heels as we left. Our 
line of retreat was on St. Gerard, where we hoped to join the French 
brigade which had been asked for as a reinforcement from Dinant. 
But we were doomed to disappointment after disappointment. The 
French, having been overwhelmed at Dinant, had been obliged to fall 
back by way of Morville, and could only send us two regiments, which 
bravely fought their way through to us and joined us not far from Namur, 
very reduced in numbers. Our generals had also believed that the 
blowing up of the bridge at Zambes would be sufficient to cover our 
retreat, but the Germans, moving more quickly than we, cut our 
retreat near Bois-le-Villers, where their machine guns disabled some 
of our guns and made a clean sweep of several motor cars filled with 
officers. At last we cut our way through, but at the price of what 
losses! It was here that the 8th and 13th Regiments of the line 
especially distinguished themselves. They lost nearly all their officers. 
One of our commissariat trains fell into the hands of the enemy.” 
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The fall of Namur was everywhere’ described as inexplicable, until 
eventually the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs issued a statement 
which dissipated all doubts as to the resistance offered by the brave 
garrison :— 

“‘ According to information received,” said the minister, “ and 
which is confirmed by the report of Lieutenant-General Michel, 
commanding the 4th Division of our army, the fortified position of 
Namur suffered a continuous bombardment during three days and two 
nights. A tremendous quantity of projectiles were used, not only 
against the forts but also against the spaces between the forts. The 
German artillery employed cannon of 5, 10, 13, 15, 21, and 28 
centimetres. It was the enormous 28-centimetre guns which destroyed 
the defences. The fire was so continuous that it was impossible to 
attempt to repair the damage done between the forts. The fort of 
Suarlee, for instance, was bombarded from Sunday morning, the 23rd 
of August, and fell on the 25th, at five o’clock in the afternoon. Three 
German batteries of large cannon, using projectiles weighing 350 kilos. 
shot 600 projectiles on the 23rd, 1,300 on the 24th, and about 1,400 
on the 25th against this fort. When the fort fell all the massive 
central structure was destroyed, and further resistance was hopeless. 
These few facts enable us to assert that the fall of the forts of Namur, 
and the retreat of the 4th Division, can be perfectly explained without 
accusing the garrison of insufficient resistance.” 

Whilst Namur was undergoing bombardment and capture, the 
town of Charleroi, some few miles westwards, was the scene of violent 
fighting between the French and the Germans. So terrible, indeed, 
was the slaughter that the streets were choked with dead and dying, 
the bodies piled upon one another. During the struggle the town 
was captured, lost, and recaptured by the French before they were 
finally compelled to evacuate it in the face of overwhelming numbers. 
A newspaper correspondent of The Times thus described the fighting :-— 
‘The French troops made what amounted almost to a medieval 
sortie, but finding the enemy in a much greater force than was expected, 
were compelled to withdraw, and the bombardment continued relent- 
lessly. Then the Turcos, with legendary bravery, debouched from 
the town, and with a gallantry which must surely live in history, 
actually charged the German battery, bayoneting the gunners. Their 
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losses, it 1s feared, exceeded those of the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 
for of the battalion only 100, it is reported, returned unscathed. ‘Their 
bravery was, however, powerless against the German advance, which 
crept foot by foot through the outskirts of the town to the very heart 
of Charleroi. There, in the narrow streets of the Walloon town- 
planner, the carnage was almost indescribable. A French infantry- 
man, in recounting the ferocious street-fighting, declared that the roads 
became so jammed with dead that the killed remained upstanding 
where they were shot, resting on their dead brothers. The last stand 
of the French was made before the railway station, in front of which 
passes the canal. Here for two hours the Germans fought for the 
bridge. Once they had captured it, after very heavy loss, they gained 
ground all along the line, mastering successively the villages of 
Marchiennes, Landelis, and Montignies, and the country nearly as 
far as Walcourt.”’ 

The evacuation of Charleroi on 22nd August was followed next 
day by the German occupation of Namur. In the interval between 
the fall of the latter town and the final destruction of the forts (25th 
August), a terrific clash of arms took place at Mons, where the British 
troops, having joined hands with the French forces, were drawn up in 
line of battle, ready to receive the German attack. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
The Battle of Mons 


THE ALLIED POSITION UPON THE BELGIAN FRONTIER—THE FRENCH ARMIES AND 
THEIR COMMANDERS—POSITIONS OF THE BRITISH FOoRCE—AND OF THE ARMY 
Corps aT MONS—DISPOSITIONS MADE BY SIR JOHN FRENCH—THE AFFAIR AT 
SOIGNIES—THE SUPPOSED STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN FORCES IN FRONT OF 
THE BRITISH LINE—THEIR STRENGTH MUCH UNDERESTIMATED—IHE STORY 
OF THE BATTLE AS SEEN BY AN OFFICER PRESENT—GENERAL JOFFRE’S 
STARTLING MESSAGE TO SIR JOHN FRENCH—WHO DETERMINES TO RETIRE 
UPON THE MAUBEUGE LINE—INDIVIDUAL STORIES OF THE BATTLE oF Mons— 
How THE IRISH GUARDS RECEIVED THEIR BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


HILST events of paramount importance were taking place 

4 at Charleroi and Namur, General Sir John French was 
concentrating the British Expeditionary Force preparatory 
to moving it up to the line Conde-Mons-Binche, assigned 
to it by General Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief. The con- 
centration was accomplished by the evening of Friday, 21st August, 
and in his first despatch Sir John, after referring to the satisfactory 
transportation and assembly of the troops under his command, said :— 
“T was able to make dispositions to move the Force during Saturday, 
the 22nd, to positions I considered most favourable to commence 
operations which the French Commander-in-Chief, General Joffre, 
requested me to undertake in pursuance of his plans in prosecution 
of the campaign.” 

But before discussing the positions occupied by the British 
Expeditionary Force, it is necessary to outline briefly the Allied line 
upon the Belgian frontier, its composition and commanders ; for it must 
never be forgotten that at the beginning of the campaign the British 
Force held but a small portion of the great extended battle-front, 
reaching practically from the North Sea to the Vosges Mountains in 
Alsace, a distance of over two hundred miles. 

Namur had been selected by General Joffre as a pivot upon which 
the Allied forces westwards of the town were to turn, and, in a 
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north-easterly sweeping movement, gradually force the Germans back 
out of Belgium, whilst directly southwards upon the line Namur- 
Givet-Recroi-Mezieres-Montmedy, and upon the west banks of the 
Meuse, further French forces, well entrenched in the difficult country 
of the Ardennes, were to hold the Germans until the Allies in the north 
had turned the right flank of the invaders. 

Beginning at Verdun, the northern portion of the Allied line was 
composed as follows :—the 3rd French Army, under General Ruffy, 
occupied the front Montmedy-Sedan-Mezieres-Recroi; the 4th 
French Army, under General de Langle de Cary, stretched from 
Recroi, by Givet, to the outskirts of Namur; the sth French Army, 
under General Lanzerac, had its right in the angle below Namur, and 
ran through Charleroi, crossing the River Sambre to a point south of 
the town. West of Charleroi, on the line Conde-Mons-Binche, lay 
the British force forming the left wing of the Allied front. To the 
south, behind Maubeuge, three divisions of French cavalry waited in 
reserve. To the west, between Arras and Douai, was a French 
Territorial Corps, composed of the 61st and 62nd Reserve Divisions, 
under General d’Amade. | 

The exact positions of the German forces facing the northern line 
of the Allies (other than those engaged in the attacks upon Charleroi 
and Namur) were not known, for even air reconnaissances failed to 
discover the vast hordes which were suddenly let loose upon the British 
line at Mons. Sir John French had disposed his force as follows :-— 

The line Conde-Mons (the towns included) was assigned to the 
Second Army Corps, and to the right of the second corps from Mons 
to Binche the First Army Corp was posted. The 5th Cavalry Brigade 
was placed at Binche. 

In the absence of the Third Army Corps, which at that date was 
still in process of formation and had not been fully transported to 
France, Sir John kept his Cavalry Division in reserve, to act on his 
outer flank or move in support of any threatened part of the line. The 
dispositions of these corps should be carefully noted, for otherwise 
it is impossible to follow the movements of the troops during the | 

| 


subsequent terrific struggle and, later, the retirement. 
The corps commanders, division commanders, and brigade 
commanders were given in a previous chapter. 
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The 5th Brigade, under Brigadier-General Sir P. Chetwode, was, 
- for ve purposes, separated from the Cavalry Division, 
but a few squadrons of the latter were also added to the sth Brigade 
in order to assist in this important work. 

The lines of communications were guarded by the 4th Division 
and the 19th Infantry Brigade of the 3rd Army Corps in process of 
formation. 

Such, then, was the formation and the position of the British 
Expeditionary Force and its Ally the French Armies, on Saturday, 
22nd August. 

With quiet confidence, unbounded good humour, and enthusiasm 
for the terrible task before him, the British soldier set to work and 
entrenched himself in readiness for the terrific conflict which he knew 
must soon take place. A story was told of one placid ‘ Tommy,” 
who, amidst surroundings which betokened the coming of frightful 
destruction and wholesale slaughter, calmly tied a fishing line to his 
bayonet (already fixed to his rifle in anticipation of grim work) and 
whiled away an hour on the banks of the Mons canal, neither knowing 
nor caring whether he would ever again look upon running water. 

So vague and meagre were the first reports received from the 
war area in France and Belgium, that an engagement at Soignies, 
mentioned in Sir John French’s despatches, seems not to have found 
its way into the press or published accounts of the events immediately 
preceding the Battle of Mons. It was evident, however, that during 
the 22nd August, and in the early hours of 23rd, cavalry reconnais- 
sances were made with excellent results, in which the British troops 
‘* showed to great advantage.”’ One of these encounters was reported 
to have taken place in Belgian territory towards Namur, and in all 
probability is the action referred to above. On this particular 
occasion patrols, assisted by motor scouts, were pushed forward, being 
followed by a squadron of cavalry, with two batteries of artillery. In 
the subsequent attack upon the Germans, who were preparing to 
advance, they seemed to have gained an immediate ascendency. One 
of the British soldiers, who took part in the action, said :—‘ At first 
they came for us and we put case shot into them at 500 yards, and then 
dismounted squadrons and stopped their advance with the rifle, 
throwing them into confusion. We then mounted and rode straight 
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at them. They opened out and let us ride through them, and it was 
then we emptied their saddles. They don’t appear to like personal 
encounters. Some were dragged from their seats and pegged with 
the lance. .... Many surrendered without fighting. .... Some- 
how the men haven’t got the grit..... When they hear our yell 
and see our swords, they turn pale and want to be off.” 

Thus, even at that early period of the war, in the first encounter 


between German and British troops, the latter obtained an ascendency a 
over his opponent which he never lost during the whole campaign. ° 


Very early (at 6 a.m.) on Sunday morning, 23rd August, Sir John 
French summoned Sir Douglas Haig (1st Army Corps), Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien (2nd Army Corps), and General Allenby (Cavalry 
Division) to a conference, and, having taken up a position some 
distance from the actual firing line (at Bavay), pointed out to them 
the general situation and plan of action such as he had understood 
General Joffre wished carried out. 

From information received from the French headquarters, from 
his patrols, and from the observations of his aeroplanes, Sir John 
understood that “one, or at most two,” German Army Corps, with a 
Cavalry Division, were about fifteen miles in front of his position, 
and if that had been so, the opposing forces would almost have been 
equal in numbers, though the advantage would have rested with the 
enemy, as his Army Corps contained more men than British Corps. 

About 3 p.m. the enemy began an attack upon the Mons line 
whilst the British were still entrenching themselves. Overhead flew 
German aeroplanes, finding the range for and directing the fire of the 
enemy’s big guns, which opened upon the British line with deadly 
precision. A particularly strong attack had been directed upon the 
right flank of the rst Army Corps, under Sir Douglas Haig, who, 
perceiving the danger of having his right turned, retired his flank south 
of Binche upon higher ground. No sooner had Sir Douglas evacuated 
Binche than the town was occupied by the Germans. 

In front of the town of Mons the fighting was bloody and furious. 
The, 5th Division, under Sir Charles Fergusson, occupied the extreme 
left, and the 3rd Division, under Sir Herbert Hamilton, held the line 
into Mons. An eye-witness, an officer present during the ensuing 
battle, gave the following interesting details of the operations :—‘‘ It 
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was the 8th Infantry Brigade from Devonport and Plymouth, under 
Brigadier-General Doran, which caught the tempest. The 2nd Royal 
Irish Regiment and the 4th Middlesex Regiment defended the cross- 
roads of the village, and were covered by some of the Bulford Artillery 
Brigades. ‘The rst Gordon Highlanders were out in front of the village 
in trenches to the left and right of the other battalions on the Paris 
road, and, as the Germans came on, the Gordons opened a fire at 600 
yards that struck away all the front companies. The other battalions 
suffered more than the Gordons, both the Irish and the Middlesex 
losing a lot of men from the rain of German shrapnel. The Gordons 
sent some companies to the right in support of the Royal Irish, and 
kept out a cavalry rush. To the right, towards Binche, Sir Douglas 
Haig’s rst Army Corps of the Aldershot 1st and 2nd Divisions was 
also hotly engaged, as was the sth Division on the left towards Conde. 
The attack became very fierce in the afternoon, when the German 
lines seemed to thicken. Getting the enemy within the deadly medium 
ranges of our rifles’ flat trajectory, the British kept up such a rapid 
but well-directed fire that the area in front of the hasty entrenchments 
became covered with dead and wounded. The British artillery fire 
was also effective, but we were obviously outnumbered in guns. For 
ten hours the British troops made it impossible for the Germans to rush 
their lines, and the general order, ‘ Keep cool and mark your man,’ 
resulted in thousands of the enemy going down, until little heaps of 
them were to be seen all over the ground and were used as cover by 
the Germans themselves as they came on. It was the grand old story 
of the invincible British infantry. All along the line, in defence of the 
canal, which ran along the front, in the struggle at the villages or on 
open ground, there was no shaking them. The German infantry 
having failed to make an impression, their cavalry were sent at our lines, 
but the guns received them with a raking delivery. Many gallant 
actions occurred, especially where the South Lancashire Regiment and 
Irish Rifles lay on the left. ‘These men covered the guns as the Uhlans 
made for them, and in another part of the field the 2nd Royal Munster 
Fusiliers, the old ro4th, ‘ Dirty Shirts’ of Delhi, took the brunt of 
a heavy charge, which otherwise would have got into the batteries. 
Valiant work was done by the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the old 
25th, and the Somerset Light Infantry, the famous 13th, and by the 
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Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, whose men fought grandly against 
odds. All along the front it was the same, the Suffolk Regiment, Royal 
West Kent Regiment, the Norfolk, and others sweeping the ground 
clear in front of them, and with the artillery practically tearing lanes 
in the German masses at point blank range.” 

About 5 p.m. Sir John French received by telephone a startling 
message from General Joffre :—‘‘ At least three German Corps, viz., a 
reserve corps, the 4th Corps, and the gth Corps, were moving on my 
position in front, and that the 2nd Corps was engaged in a turning 
movement from the direction of Tournai. He also informed me that 
the two reserve French divisions, and the 5th French Army on my 
right were retiring, the Germans having on the previous day gained 
possession of the passages of the Sambre between Charleroi and Namur. 
In view of the possibility of my being driven from the Mons position, 
I had previously ordered a position in my rear to be reconnoitred. 
This position rested on the fortress of Maubeuge on the right, and 
extended west to Jenlain, south-east of Valenciennes, on the left. The 
position was reported difficult to hold, because of the standing crops 
and buildings which made the siting of trenches very difficult, and 
limited the field of fire in many important localities. It nevertheless 
afforded a few good artillery positions. When the news of the retire- 
ment of the French, and the heavy German threatening on my front 
reached me, I endeavoured to confirm it by aeroplane reconnaissance ; 
and, as a result of this, I determined to effect a retirement to the 
Maubeuge position at daybreak on the 24th.” 

Thus ended the first phase of the Battle of Mons, in which 
approximately 80,000 British troops were employed between against 
250,000 and 300,000 Germans. 

The official despatches conveyed nothing but the bald facts of the 
movements of troops, for it was no part of Sir John French’s task to 
enter into details of all the imperishable deeds of valour performed 
by the gallant soldiers under his command. But from the many 
individual stories told by survivors of that terrific but (so far as the 
British troops were concerned) splendidly-contested battle, something 
of the horrors and awful grandeur of war may be gathered. 

“We got up there ” (Mons), said a private of the Coldstream 
Guards, “ on the Sunday morning, and went straight into it ; no time 
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to think about anything, but put your head down until the fire ceased 
a little, for it was sure death to put it up in such a murderous hail of 
bullets. And then Peacock’s mob (Royal Horse Artillery) got to work 
and sent them a few ‘ kit-bags’ (shrapnel) to go on with; then we 
had a chance to advance and got in the trenches, and gave them a few 
in return, but we very soon found we were outnumbered, as they began 
to advance in swarms. We were firing volley after volley and range 
good, but could not make any impression on them ; they were dropping 
like sheep, and still they came on.” 

A company of the Royal Engineers was advanced to build a pontoon 
bridge over the Mons canal, and began its task under a murderous rifle 
and shell fire. In the face of a veritable storm of lead and iron the 
bridge was gradually pushed over, until it was almost within touch of 
the opposite bank held by the enemy. One by one the British 
Engineers were shot down, but presently the task was _ finished. 
Speaking of the struggle, one of these Engineers said :—‘‘ So awful 
was the fighting that it is wonderful that anybody ever came out of it 
alive. I have no idea how we did come through.” 

A corporal of the Black Watch (42nd Highlanders) told how, 
despite all, the soldiers were coolness personified, and sang and whistled 
as shot and shell fell amongst them. Terrible execution was done 
by Maxim fire upon the Germans who, advancing in close formation 
. with their rifles at their hips, from which position they were fired, 
presented a fine mark for the splendid rifle fire of the British troops. 
‘* One of our fellows,’’ said another of the “‘ Sappers ”’ (Royal Engineers), 
‘* a lance-corporal of the Dorsets, said if he killed one German he killed 
2,000. He was using a Maxim, and was at it all day. He was supposed 
to be the crack shot of the army. There were so many Germans all 
around that we didn’t know whether we were shooting dead men or 
not. The lance-corporal was as cool as anything.” 

Stories of German treachery were numerous. One officer stated 
that “ the Germans never found us, though their shells were very 
near. ‘They are better gunners than we thought, but not as good as 
we are. ‘They are certainly brutes. Once they drove refugees in front 
of them across a bridge to catch the first fire.”’ 

Speaking of the Germans’ rifle fire, a wounded Highlander declared 
that they “could not shoot for nuts.” The lyddite and shrapnel 
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shells were the most deadly, and were accountable for almost all the 
casualties on the British side. ‘“‘ We of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders,”’ said this gallant soldier, “ took up a position in front of 
a wood where the Germans were in strong force. As they emerged, 
our boys met them with a raking fire which mowed them down. On 
they came again and again with the same devastating result... . . 
Man ! if they were only three to one we could go through them easily, 
but when it comes to ten to one, strategy as well as bravery has to 
be considered.” 

How the Irish Guards met the charges of three German cavalry 
regiments and flung them back one after the other in confusion— 
broken and bloody—has now passed into history. For fear of losing 
any of its fine pathos it is given in its entirety from the Dazly 
Telegraph :— 

‘Tt is the story of what those saw who were not themselves in the 
firing line, and who waited with apprehension and wonderment the 
collision between the grey hordes of the Kaiser’s horsemen and the 
thin, but unswerving, line of Britishers in khaki, who, with bayonets 
fixed, made ready for their oncoming. ‘These same Britishers had 
jovially shouted their adieux to French troops, who had been retired 
from their immediate neighbourhood, and in the brief interval before 
the crash came the watchers could see officers walking up and down 
the lines, cracking jokes with their men, and otherwise assisting to 
maintain their excellent spirits. I am told that when the German 
cavalry was only 200 yards away one man momentarily put down his 
rifle and begged a cigarette from a comrade, which he coolly lit. Then 
they ‘ prepared to receive cavalry,’ and did it in better order and with 
much less excitement than if they had been about to witness the finish 
of the St. Leger. Three regiments of German cavalry, splendidly 
horsed, splendidly equipped, charged a regiment of Irish infantry. 
The men who had been joking and smoking rose up to meet them, 
a bristling bulwark of giants holding weapons of steel in steel grips. 
For a few minutes there was an awful chaos of horses, soldiers grey 
and soldiers yellow, glittering lances and bayonets, the automatic spit 
of machine guns, the flashes of musketry. Amidst it all the men in 
khaki stood immobile. Grimly, and without budging, they threw back, 
at the bayonet’s point, in utter demoralisation, the troops of the Kaiser, 
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the men who terrified the peasant villagers of Belgium and France. 
They wanted something to put on their banner, and their casualty list 
will show that, ‘ if blood be the price,’ they achieved their aim. French 
soldiers tell me that, just before the crash came, there reached them 
the strains of songs they had never heard before. A French soldier, 
hobbling along with a bandaged face and a bullet in his back, ventured 
to repeat from memory the beginnings of a tune which I made out to 
be that of ‘ God Save Ireland,’ and I have gathered that ‘ Whistle to 
me, said I,’ was another of these strains.” 

Mons was the first battle in which the Irish Guards had taken 
part. They were formed after the Boer War of 1899-1902. Hence 
the above statement, “ they wanted something to put on their banner.” 

No wonder that an English officer, writing home after the Battle 
of Mons, said of the British soldiers:—‘‘Our troops have been 
wonderful! Dead beat to the world, tired and hungry, they have 
fought grandly, but they are well worn now. The infantry were grand, 
and the cavalry saved them again and again, covering their retreat in 
magnificent manner.”’ 

At the close of the Battle of Mons the British troops were unbeaten, 
for a defeated army is obviously put out of further action, and the 
British troops were still full of fight, and were indeed anxious to continue 
the operations, but for strategical purposes they were withdrawn in 
order to conform with the line of their Allies—the French ; and to the 
withdrawal to the Maubeuge position which began, as Sir John French 
said, “‘ at daybreak on the 24th,” it is now necessary to turn. 


CHAPTER XV 
The First Stages of the Great Rear-Guard Actions—Mons to Maubeuge 


WHY THE BRITISH RETIRED FROM THE Mons POSITION—FIGHTING DURING THE 
NIGHT OF THE 23RD—-T HE BEGINNING OF THE RETIREMENT—SIR JOHN FRENCH 
ORDERS A POWERFUL DEMONSTRATION TO COVER THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
2ND CorRPS—THE VAIN ATTEMPTS OF THE GERMANS TO ENVELOP THE BRITISH 
LEFT WING—SPLENDID CAVALRY WORK BY THE BRITISH—IHE I9TH DIVISION 
MOVED UP TO SUPPORT THE 2ND CORPS—THE POSITION OF THE BRITISH FORCE 
AT NIGHTFALL ON THE 24TH—-SIR JOHN’s DIFFICULT PosSITION—THE FRENCH 
ON HIS RIGHT STILL RETIRING—His RIGHT FLANK EXPOSED—-HE DETERMINES 
TO RETIRE TO ANOTHER POSITION. 


HE British retirement from the Conde-Mons-Binche position 
at dawn on the morning of Monday, 24th August, was due 
to two totally unexpected events—primarily, the fall of 
Namur, and the subsequent retreat of the 5th French 

Army from the Namur-Charleroi line. It has already been explained 
that Sir John French received this information from General Joffre 
at about 5 p.m. on 23rd August. To withdraw immediately would have 
been not only impossible, but would have exposed his force during its 
retirement to a violent and destructive artillery fire and to attacks from 
the enemy’s cavalry. 

The new position had already been selected, but was not considered 
of much value, for, as Sir John stated, “ the position was reported 
difficult to hold, because standing crops and buildings made the siting 
of trenches very difficult, and limited the field of fire in many important 
localities. It nevertheless afforded a few good artillery positions.” 

It was reported that “a certain amount of fighting continued 
along the whole line throughout the night ”—that was all! But it is 
not difficult to conjure up visions of grim hand-to-hand bayonet fighting, 
of the incessant crackling of rifle fire, intermingled with the shrieks of 
shells, the flashes of flame and ear-splitting detonations of bursting 
shrapnel and high explosives. Of tired and weary soldiers snatching a 
few minutes sleep—a sleep from which some of them never woke but 
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passed thence into the arms of death, at rest until the Judgment Day ! 
‘¢ What a pitiful handful we were amongst that host,” said one soldier, 
a private in the Gordon Highlanders, ‘‘ and yet we held the flower of 
the German army at bay all day!” 

At daybreak the retirement began. Sir John French, whose 
headquarters were at Bavay, ordered the 2nd Division (First Corps), 
made up of the rst Liverpool, 2nd South Stafford, rst Berks, rst King’s 
Royal Rifles, 2nd Worcesters, 2nd Oxford Light Infantry, 2nd 
Highland Light Infantry, 2nd Connaught Rangers, 2nd Grenadiers, 
2nd Coldstreams, 3rd Coldstreams, and 1st Irish Guards, to make a 
powerful demonstration from the neighbourhood of Harmignies, in 
the direction of Binche, as if to retake that town which had been occupied 
by the Germans. To support this demonstration the 1st Division 
(First Corps), consisting of the rst West Surreys, 1st South Wales 
Borderers, 1st Gloucesters, 2nd Welsh, 2nd Royal Sussex, rst North 
Lancashires, 1st Northamptons, 2nd King’s Royal Rifles, rst Cold- 
streams, 2nd Scots Guards, 1st Black Watch, and the 2nd Munsters, 
were sent forward to a position close upon Peissant, whilst the artillery 
of the rst and 2nd Divisions poured a nerve-racking shell-fire upon 
the enemy. Under cover of this demonstration the Second Corps 
stationed from Mons to Conde withdrew to the line Dour-Quarouble- 
Frameries, though in this operation the 3rd Division of the Corps 
(consisting of the rst Northumberland Fusiliers, 4th Royal Fusiliers, 
1st Lincolns, rst Royal Scots, 2nd Royal Scots, 2nd Royal Irish, 4th 
Middlesex, 1st Gordon Highlanders, 3rd Worcesters, 2nd South 
Lancashires, rst Wiltshires, and the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles) suffered 
considerable loss from the enemy, who had in the meantime retaken 
Mons. It was during this retirement that the Germans attempted 
again and again to envelop the British left wing, and although General 
Allenby with his cavalry beat back attack after attack, the 5th Division 
(1st Dorsets, rst Cheshires, 1st Bedfords, rst Norfolks, 2nd Suffolks, 
1st East Surreys, rst Cornwalls, 2nd Manchesters, 2nd King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, 2nd West Ridings, rst West Kent, and 2nd York- 
shire Light Infantry Regiments), under Sir Charles Fergusson, suffered 
heavily. Indeed, about 7.30 a message reached General Allenby that 
the 5th Division was hard pressed and was in urgent need of support. 
The commander of the cavalry therefore drew in his forces, and for 
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the time being relieved the pressure on Sir Charles Fergusson’s sorely- 
tried troops. During this desperate fighting Sir Douglas Haig had 
withdrawn his (the First) Corps from the demonstration made at 
daybreak to the line Bavay-Maubeuge, with only slight loss. 

In the meantime the roth Infantry Brigade (1st Scottish Rifles, 
2nd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, rst Middlesex, and 2nd Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders), which had been guarding the lines of communication, 
was hurried up by rail to Valenciennes, and moved out to a position 
south of Quarouble in order to support the left flank of the:Second 
Corps. In spite of this support and that given by Allenby’s cavalry, 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, in command of the corps, during his 
retirement to his new position west of Bavay, suffered great losses. 
For with something less than 40,000 men, and these already worn with 
hard fighting on the previous day, he found himself faced immediately 
by two German army corps, from 80,000 to 100,000 men, and a third 
corps threatening his left flank. By all the rules of warfare the Second 
Corps should have been utterly annihilated, and that it was not was 
absolutely due to the masterly manner in which Sir Horace carried out 
the retirement. Never indeed has a withdrawal of troops in the face 
of overwhelming numbers, and a destructive artillery fire raining 
shrapnel and high explosive shells, been carried out with such splendid 
courage and resource. Well-deserved was the praise which Sir John 
French in his despatches gave to the gallant commander of the Second 
Corps. “I cannot close this brief account of this grim stand of the 
British troops,” said Sir John, “ without putting on record my deep 
appreciation of the valuable service rendered by General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien.” 

At nightfall on the 24th the position of the British force was as 
follows :—The Second Corps occupied a line west of Bavai, the First 
Corps the line Bavay-Maubeuge, with its right flank protected by the 
fortress. The Second Corps was covered on its left by the 19th 
Infantry Brigade drawn up between Jenlain and Bray. The cavalry 
were in position on the outer flanks. 

But the Maubeuge-Valenciennes line offered no security to the 
hard-pressed British force. Indeed, its position at nightfall on the 24th 
was extremely precarious. ‘‘ The French were still retiring,” said 
Sir John, in explaining his position, ‘‘ and I had no supports except 
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such as was afforded by the fortress of Maubeuge ; and the determined 
attempts of the enemy to get round my left flank assured me that it 
was his intention to hem me against that place and surround me. I 
felt that not a moment must be lost in retiring to another position. I 
had every reason to believe that the enemy’s forces were somewhat 
exhausted, and I knew that they had suffered heavy losses. I hoped, 
therefore, that his pursuit would not be too vigorous to prevent me 
effecting my object! The operation, however, was full of danger and 
difficulty, not only owing to the very superior force in my front, but also 
to the exhaustion of the British troops.” | 

Before discussing, however, the pending difficult and hazardous 
withdrawal to the Cambrai-Le Cateau-Landrecies line, it will be inter- 
esting to read what some of the British soldiers who took part in the 
first stages of the great retirement thought of the terrific struggles 
through which they were passing. 

‘* T can tell you it was a close shave,” said a sturdy son of Cornwall, 
a private. “They came at us in hundreds and thousands, but down 
they went under our rifle fire. My rifle got so hot at times I could 
hardly hold it. And wasn’t it hot! Some of our chaps flung off their 
coats so as to be able to use the bayonet with: more deadly effect.” 

“We never felt like retiring all the time,’’ said another private, 
“‘ but I suppose Sir John French knew best. We felt we could have 
kept them at bay as long as we liked, for it was impossible to miss _ 
them as they came on shoulder to shoulder, some shouting their 
queer songs; but we gave them something to sing for: no ‘kipsie’ 
for some of them that night!” ‘‘ Kipsie,’”’ it may be said, is the 
soldier’s name for a bed. 

One wounded Highlander said it was undoubtedly the cavalry 
which saved the British flanks from being turned. ‘‘ They were just 
grand,”’ he said, “‘ and, my word, how those beggars of Germans turned 
tail when they saw our Lancers riding hell-for-leather straight at them. 
They gave a yell and fled. Our cavalry time after time rode through 
them, and then turned and cut them down as they rode back. Many 
regiments that day owed their lives to our mounted fellows.” 

Of the German gunners one artilleryman said, “If we had had 
their guns, as many as they had, we could have swept the lot away 
and blown ’em to atoms. But what could we do with about one gun 
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for every five or six the Germans had? They are pretty good shots, 
too, though if their aeroplanes had not given them the range they 
would not have done us much harm.” 

Another soldier, speaking of the retirement, said :—“‘ The enemy 
were aware of our retreat and kept up an incessant fire, burning search- 
lights in the aid of their gunners. The moon slightly favoured us, and 
with the help of local guides we found our way. One battalion kept 
the enemy at bay whilst we withdrew all our vehicles, and we gunners 
felt proud of them. They kept the enemy busy by counter attacks, 
and made it impossible to get round us.” 

On almost every hand the British soldiers had ghastly tales to tell 
of German brutality towards the wounded, and even the civil populations 
of the villages through which they passed. Some of those stories are 
even too terrible for repetition, but a few are given as evidence of the 
barbarous methods employed by the Germans in making war. 

“* ‘We passed dead civilians,” said an eye-witness, “ some women, 
and a little boy with his thigh shattered by a bullet. Poor wee fellow. 
He lay all the time on his face. ... . The devils shelled the hospital 
and killed the wounded, despite the huge Red Cross flag flying over it.” 

A private of the Royal Army Medical Corps related how he had 
himself seen the Germans killing the wounded with bayonets and even 
with entrenching tools. 

‘I saw some of the German troops at Mons force a number of 


- women and children to advance in a line in front of them to shield 
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them from our fire,” said another soldier. ‘‘ The poor things were 
terribly frightened, but the Germans forced them to march in front 
in order to receive our bullets.” 

It was indeed war in its most awful and horrible form, and yet it 
must not be forgotten that, so far as the British soldier was concerned, 
his entry into the Continental line of battle was only made possible by 
the British Navy. And, therefore, before continuing the immortal 
story of the prodigious deeds performed by the British Army in France 
during the memorable great retirement, it is necessary to turn to that 
part of the war area—the sea—the command of which was passing 
into the hands of the British Navy in a comparatively silent yet very 
effective manner. 


CHAPTER XVI 
The Battle of the Bight, and other Naval Inctdents 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WaR BY SEA—THE ‘‘ GOEBEN’”’ AND THE ‘“‘ BRESLAU ”’— 
THE STORY OF THE CHASE AND FINAL “ PURCHASE”? BY TURKEY—GERMANY 
AND INDISCRIMINATE MINE-LAYING—FRENCH AND AUSTRIAN NAVAL INCIDENTS 
—H.M.S. ‘‘ BrisTor,” ‘‘ SUFFOLK,” AND ‘‘ BERWICK”? IN ACTION OFF THE 
BERMUDAS WITH THE GERMAN CRUISER ‘‘ KARLSRUHE ’’—RUSSIAN SUCCESS 
IN THE BaLtic—H.M.S. ‘‘ HIGHFLYER’’ SINKS THE ‘‘ KAISER WILHELM DER 
GROSSE ’—THE BATTLE OF THE BIGHT OF HELIGOLAND—DESCRIPTIONS AND 
OFFICIAL DESPATCHES—THE SUBMARINE WARFARE—EARLY OPERATIONS— 
Loss or H.M.S. ‘‘ PATHFINDER ”’—ToTAL BRITISH AND GERMAN LOSSES UP 
TO 6TH SEPTEMBER. 


‘2 HOSE who anticipated that the war would begin with 
terrific battles and engagements by sea between the navies 
of Great Britain and Germany were doomed to dis- 
appointment. A week after the outbreak of hostilities 
the great fleets were “strategically employed,” and although the 
British Fleet was near enough to the coast of Germany to encourage 
Von Tirpitz (the German Naval Minister) to send his fleet ‘‘ to engage 
the enemy,” Sir John Jellicoe waited in vain for a sight of the 
warships of the boasted sea-power which had vowed to sweep him 
and his ships from the wide oceans. In five days Germany’s losses 
were a mine-layer (the Koenigen Luise) and a submarine (the U15). 
Great Britain had lost H.M.S. Amphion, a small cruiser which struck 
a mine in the North Sea. 

The chase of the battle-cruiser Goeben and the light-cruiser Breslau, 
both German vessels, in the Mediterranean, was the next item of naval 
interest. 

The Goeben was one of Germany’s most powerful battle cruisers. 
She was of the Dreadnought type and very fast, being credited with 
a speed of twenty-eight knots. She was 680 feet in length, had a beam 
of 963? feet, a draught of 28 feet, and a displacement of 23,000 tons. 
In armaments she carried ten 11-in., twelve 6-in., twenty-four 
24-pounders, and tour torpedo tubes, all submerged. Her armour belt 
129 
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was of 11-in. thickness, tapering to 4-in. Her main guns were in 
8-in. turrets. Her crew numbered 1,000 officers and men. She cost 
the German Government {£2,200,000, and so proud were they of her 
that she kad been sent abroad as a ‘‘show boat” in order to attract 
orders from foreign countries to German shipyards. 

The Breslau, although a very much smaller boat, was no less 
splendidly built. She was a light cruiser, but of great speed, capable 
of doing thirty knots easily. Her armaments were twelve 4°1-in. guns, 
and she was lightly armoured. The two boats were supposed to be 
equal, if not superior, in speed to any other vessels afloat (of any 
navy) of the same type, and in placing them in the Mediterranean 
for the protection of her merchantmen, Germany undoubtedly 
considered their speed such as would enable them to escape the 
Allied Fleets if attacked in overwhelming strength. 

The story of the escape of the Goeben and the Breslau is briefly 
_as follows :—On the declaration of war between France and Germany 
these two vessels bombarded French Algerian ports, and afterwards 
sought shelter at Messina, where they lay concealed until the time- 
limit laid down in international law compelled them to move out into 
the open seas—either to fight or flee from the Allied Fleets. But at 
this period, although certain warships belonging to Great Britain and 
France were engaged in patrol work, and in seeking the Goeben and 
the Breslau, other vessels were more urgently engaged in guarding the 
transports employed in moving a French Colonial Army Corps from 
Algeria to France. One small British vessel, the Gloucester, did succeed 
in engaging the Breslau, and but for the arrival of the powerful Goeben, 
the German light cruiser would have been sent to the bottom. As it 
was, the Gloucester inflicted severe damage upon the Breslau, the second 
shell from the British ship carrying away half the enemy’s funnel, the 
third sweeping her quarter-deck, putting her aft gun out of action. 
The only damage inflicted by the German vessel upon the Gloucester 
was the smashing of two of the latter’s boats which happened to 
be slung on davits. Another account stated that the Gloucester had 
also engaged the bigger vessel—the Goeben—a veritable David and 
Goliath contest, for the former could only oppose 6-in. guns to the 
I1-in, guns of the latter. It was said that the Goeben fled from her 
small assailant. 
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The transportation of the French Army Corps from Algeria to 
France having been successfully carried out, the Allied Fleets next set 
themselves to round up the two German vessels playing hide-and-seek 
about the southern shores of Italy. Information reached the Admiral 
in command that the Goeben and the Breslau were at Syra, and thither 
the British vessels directed their course. But to find the enemy in 
such splendid hiding-places as amongst the Sporades and Cyclades 
Islands was practically impossible: it was like looking for a needle in 
the proverbial hay-stack. Somehow, however, the German vessels 
received an intimation that they were being rounded up, and fled, 
though the Goeben was superior to any one of the Allied ships in 
pursuit. The next heard of these two hostile vessels was that they 
had entered the Dardanelles, whither the Allies could not follow. 
Subsequently the Turks were reported to have purchased them, but, as 
they were still manned by German officers and sailors, the supposed 
sale deceived no one, the wily Turk being taken at his worth. 

Such, at all events for the time being, was the inglorious fate of 
two of Germany’s finest cruisers: the best of their class. 

Indiscriminate mine-laying both by Austria in the Adriatic Sea, 
and by the Germans in the North Sea and in the Baltic, led to many 
losses not only by the belligerent Powers, but by neutral nations. In 
the Adriatic, off Lussin (Dalmatia), a large Austrian-Lloyd steamer, 
the Barros Gautsch, struck a mine and sank with over a hundred souls— 
passengers and crew. The mines were laid by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and this disaster was one of the many early losses suffered by 
Austria and Germany, for in their endeavour to wreck the vessels of 
their opponents they seem to have forgotten that their own ships were 
not immune from destruction. Two large Danish vessels struck mines 
in the North Sea. One, the Broberg, was searching for the crew of the 
other vessel (the Maryland) when she too fouled a mine and was badly 
holed, and her crew had only just time to take to the boats ere she sank. 
Day by day reports came to hand of coasting vessels, trawlers, and 
trading vessels being sunk by mines, and that some of them belonged 
to neutral States troubled Germany and Austria not at all. In her 
venomous hatred of Great Britain, Germany did not hesitate to employ 
the most dastardly methods and machines if the results were as she 
desired. But at an early date the British Fleets, without employing 
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the same wholly indefensible and disreputable methods of waging 
naval warfare, demonstrated that Great Britain was still Mistress of 
the Seas. 

On Sunday, 16th August, a French squadron cruising in the 
Adriatic met and attacked an Austrian squadron off Brassa. In the 
ensuing fight, which lasted over an hour, a small Austrian cruiser of 
2,400 tons, with a speed of 18 knots and carrying eight 4°7 guns, was 
sunk. ‘The French squadron sustained no loss. 

The next naval incident reported, though details were lacking, was 
on the morning of 19th August, when the Admiralty announced that :— 
““Some desultory fighting has taken place during the day (18th) 
between the British patrolling squadron and flotillas and German 
reconnoitring cruisers. No losses are reported or claimed. A certain 
liveliness is apparent in the southern area of the North Sea.” 

What that “ certain liveliness ’’ meant was not explained nor were 
any other details made known. But with such bait did the Censor 
tantalize the patient British public waiting for news of a terrific sea- 
battle! The German ships were not to be tempted, and their tactics 
by sea were of an entirely different nature from the old British method 
of “‘ come out and fight ! ”’ 

Five days later details (very meagre) were announced of a short 
engagement which had taken place 200 miles south of Bermuda between 
the British cruiser Bristol and the German cruiser Karlsruhe. Another 
British cruiser, the Suffolk, had surprised the German vessel coaling 
in mid-ocean from the North German Lloyd liner Kronzprinz Wilhelm, 
and immediately gave chase. Admiral Cradock, aboard the Suffolk, 
sent out wireless orders to the Bristol and the Berwick (another British 
cruiser) to join in the pursuit. The Karlsruhe, however, being of 
superior speed, left the Suffolk behind, but could not shake off the 
Bristol, which not only caught up but engaged the German cruiser. 
Broadsides were exchanged, both vessels using 4-in. guns. After a 
few minutes the Karlsruhe turned and fled at full speed, followed by 
the British vessel firing her forward 6-in. guns. The enemy, however, 
owing to the darkness and rough seas, which made good practice 
impossible, escaped. The Suffolk next day captured a German tank 
steamer, the Leda, which somewhat mollified the disappointment of 
the previous day. 
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A Russian squadron in the Baltic next claimed a success. In an 
action with a German squadron, the cruiser Magdeburg (a sister ship 
to the Breslau, “ sold ”’ to the Turks) ran ashore on the Island of Odins- 
holm at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. As it was impossible 
for the German ships to stand by the Magdeburg, a torpedo boat rescued 
the majority of the crew, but nearly a hundred of the enemy perished. 
Subsequently the cruiser was blown up by the Russians, but before 
this happened a curious discovery was made. In going over the vessel 
the Russian authorities found in every officer’s cabin a “ cat-o’-nine- 
tails,” which showed signs of frequent use. These instruments of 
bygone savagery were all alike, having a handle some inches long to 
which was attached a loop for the wrist. From the opposite end hung 
nine leather thongs, twelve inches in length, and each as thick as the 
little finger of a man’s hand. The German “ Jack Tar ”’ had evidently 
to be driven to his duty in much the same way as, later in the war, 
_ German soldiers were found chained to their guns! This story is 
peculiarly interesting, as it demonstrates that ‘‘ kultur ’’ existed in the 
German Navy as well as in the German Army. 

On the 26th August H.M.S. Highflyer, off the West Coast of 
Africa, pursued and sank the German armed liner Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse. ‘The latter had previously captured three or four British 
merchant vessels, taking the crew and passengers aboard and sinking 
the boats. When, however, the Highflyer hove in sight and forthwith 
gave chase, the Kaiser Wilhem transhipped her prisoners to a collier, 
and attempted to escape. The first shot from the Highflyer destroyed 
the German’s port gun and tore away a portion of the bridge, and in a 
very little while the doomed ship, under a rain of shells, sank beneath 
the waves. 

On the 26th August the first “‘ concerted operations ”’ against the 
German Fleet took place in the Heligoland Bight. The reports of the 
ensuing engagements issued by the Admiralty, although lacking in 
those picturesque details without which a sea-fight loses its chief 
interest, are nevertheless of considerable historical importance. The 
report stated that :— 

*‘ Early this morning a concerted operation of some consequence 
was attempted against the Germans in the Heligoland Bight. Strong 
forces of destroyers, supported by light cruisers and battle cruisers, 
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and working in conjunction with submarines, intercepted and attacked 
the German destroyers and cruisers guarding the approaches to the 
German coast. According to the information that has reached the 
Admiralty so far the operation has been fortunate and fruitful. The 
British destroyers have been heavily engaged with the enemy’s 
destroyers. All British destroyers are reported afloat,.and returning 
in good order. ‘T'wo German destroyers were sunk and many damaged. 
The enemy’s cruisers were engaged by the British cruisers and battle 
cruisers. The First Light Cruiser Squadron sank the Mainz, receiving 
only slight damage. The First Battle Cruiser Squadron sank one 
cruiser, Koln class, and another cruiser disappeared in the mist, heavily 
on fire, and in a sinking condition. All the German cruisers which 
engaged were thus disposed of. The Battle Cruiser Squadron, although 
attacked by submarines and floating mines, successfully evaded them, 
and is undamaged. The Light Cruiser Squadron suffered no casual- 
ties. The flotilla cruiser Avethusa and the destroyer Laertes are 
damaged. No other vessels are seriously injured. British loss of life 
reported not heavy. The Commanding Officers concerned in this 
skilfully-handled operation were Rear-Admirals Beatty, Moore, and 
Christian, and Commodores Keyes, Tyrwhitt, and Goodenough. 
H.M.S. Liverpool reports that she is returning with nine German 
officers and 81 men prisoners, many of whom are wounded. There 
is reason to hope that this is not a complete list of German survivors 
from the sunken ships, but other lives have been saved.” 

Subsequently the Commanding Officers of the squadrons and 
flotillas engaged issued their own reports, which, though brief, were 
nevertheless full of that gallant spirit and pride in their ships and men 
characteristic of the British sailor. In particular, the story of the part 
the Arethusa (the “ saucy ” Arethusa, as her crew christened her) took 
in the operations is worthy of repetition :— 

‘““T have the honour to report,” said Commodore Reginald Y. 
Tyrwhitt, writing aboard the Lowestoft, on 26th September, “‘ that at 
5 a.m. on Thursday, 27th August, in accordance with orders received 
from their Lordships, I sailed in the Avethusa, in company with the 
First and Third Flotillas, except Hornet, Tigress, Hydra, and Loyal, 
to carry out the prearranged operations. H.M.S. Fearless joined the 
flotillas at sea that afternoon. At 6.53 a.m. on Friday, 28th August, 
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an enemy’s destroyer was sighted, and was chased by the 4th Division 
of the Third Flotilla. From 7.20 to 7.57 a.m. Arethusa and the Third 
Flotilla were engaged with numerous destroyers and torpedo boats 
which were making for Heligoland ; course was altered to port to cut 
them off. ‘Two cruisers, with four and two funnels respectively, were 
sighted on the port bow at 7.57 a.m., the nearest of which was engaged. 
Arethusa received a heavy fire from both cruisers and destroyers until 
8.15 a.m., when the four-funnelled cruiser transferred her fire to 
Fearless. Close action was continued with the two-funnelled cruiser 
on converging courses until 8.25 a.m., when a 6-in. projectile from 
Arethusa wrecked the fore bridge of the enemy, who at once turned 
away in the direction of Heligoland, which was sighted slightly on the 
starboard bow at about the same time. All ships were at once ordered 
to turn to the westward, and shortly afterwards speed was reduced to 
20 knots. 

‘“‘ During this action Arethusa had been hit many times, and was 
considerably damaged; only one 6-in. gun remained in action, all 
her guns and torpedo tubes having been temporarily disabled. 

** Lieutenant Eric W. P. Westmacott (signal officer) was killed at my 
side during this action. I cannot refrain from adding that he carried 
out his duties calmly and collectedly, and was of the greatest assistance 
to me. A fire occurred opposite No. 2 gun, port side, caused by a 
shell exploding some ammunition, resulting in a terrific blaze for a 
short period and leaving the deck burning. This was very promptly 
dealt with and extinguished by Chief Petty Officer Frederick Wrench, 
O.N.15, 8630. The flotillas were reformed in divisions, and proceeded 
at 2oknots. It was now noticed that Arethusa’s speed had been reduced. 
Fearless reported that the 3rd and 5th Divisions of the First Flotilla 
had sunk the German Commodore’s destroyer, and that two boats’ 
crews belonging to the Defender had been left behind, as our destroyers 
had been fired upon by a German cruiser during their act of mercy in 
saving the survivors of the German destroyer. At 10 a.m., hearing 
that Commodore (S.), in Lurcher and Firedrake, was being chased 
by light cruisers, I proceeded to his assistance with Fearless and 
the First Flotilla until 10.37 a.m., when, having received no news, 
and being in the vicinity of Heligoland, I ordered the ships in 
company to turn to the westward. All guns except two 4-in. were 
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again in working order, and the upper deck supply of ammunition 
was replenished. | 

“At 10.55 a four-funnelled German cruiser was sighted, and 
opened a very heavy fire at about 11 o’clock. Our position being 
somewhat critical, I ordered Fearless to attack, and the First Flotilla 
to attack with torpedoes, which they proceeded to do with great spirit. 
The cruiser at once turned away, disappeared in the haze, and evaded 
the attack. About ten minutes later the same cruiser appeared on our 
starboard quarter. Opened fire on her with both 6-in. guns ; Fearless 
also engaged her, and one division of destroyers attacked her with 
torpedoes without success. The state of affairs and our position were 
then reported to the Admiral Commanding Battle Cruiser Squadron. 
We received a very severe and almost accurate fire from this cruiser ; 
salvo after salvo was falling between 10 and 30 yards short, but not a 
single shell struck ; two torpedoes were also fired at us, being well 
directed, but short. The cruiser was badly damaged by Arethusa’s 
6-in. guns and splendidly directed fire from Fearless, and she shortly 
afterwards turned away in the direction of Heligoland. 

‘* Proceeded, and four minutes later sighted the three-funnelled 
cruiser Mainz. She endured a heavy fire from Arethusa and Fearless 
and many destroyers. After an action of approximately 25 minutes 
she was seen to be sinking by the head, her engines stopped, besides 
being on fire. At this moment the Light Cruiser Squadron appeared, 
and they speedily reduced the Mainz to a condition which must have 
been indescribable. I then recalled Fearless and the destroyers, and 
ordered cease-fire. 

“We then exchanged broadsides with a large four-funnelled 
cruiser on the starboard quarter at long range without visible effect. 
The Battle Cruiser Squadron now arrived, and I pointed out this 
cruiser to the Admiral Commanding, and was shortly afterwards 
informed by him that the cruiser in question had been sunk and 
another set on fire. The weather during the day was fine, sea calm, 
but visibility poor, not more than three miles at any time when the 
various actions were taking place, and was such that ranging and 
spotting were rendered difficult. 

‘I then proceeded with fourteen destroyers of the Third Flotilla 
and nine of the First Flotilla. Avethusa’s speed was about 6 knots 
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until 7 p.m., when it was impossible to proceed any further, and fires 
were drawn in all boilers except two, and assistance called for. At 
9.30 Captain Wilmot S. Nicholson, of the Hogue, took my ship in tow 
in a most seamanlike manner, and, observing that the night was pitch 
dark and the only lights showing were two small hand lanterns, I 
consider his action was one which deserves special notice from their 
Lordships. 

‘““I would also specially recommend Lieutenant-Commander 
Arthur P. N. Thorowgood, of Arethusa, for the able manner he pre- 
pared the ship for being towed in the dark. 

‘““H.M. ship under my command was then towed to the Nore, 
arriving at 5 p.m. on the 29th August. Steam was then available for 
slow speed, and the ship was able to proceed to Chatham under 
her own steam.” 

Commodore Tyrwhitt ended his report with a fine tribute to the 
men under his command who had laboured all day in their endeavours 
to sink the enemy’s ships :—‘‘ I cannot adequately express my satis- 
faction and pride at the spirit and ardour of my officers and ship’s 
company, who carried out their orders with the greatest alacrity under 
the most trying conditions, especially in view of the fact that the ship, 
newly built, had not been 48 hours out of the dockyard before she was in 
action.” 

Only seamen can fully appreciate the meaning of that last phrase, 
for a ship, like a child, needs understanding ! No wonder the ship’s 
company called her “‘ Saucy Arethusa !”’ 

Many deeds of daring and gallantry were reported by individuals 
aboard the cruisers and destroyers of the fleet, but one in particular 
will appeal to the imagination: it is that of the gallant young officer 
commanding one of the torpedo destroyers, who, though shot through 
both legs and in terrible agony, clung to the bridge of his little vessel 
and continued to direct her until the action was over. 

A report of the part played in the early stages of the war by sub- 
marines was especially interesting, as it demonstrated the hitherto 
unknown value of this class of vessel in actual warfare. The report 
was issued by the Commodore of Submarines (Commodore R. J. B. 
Keyes) :— | 

“Three hours after the outbreak of war, Submarines E6 
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(Lieut.-Commander Cecil P. Talbot) and E8 (Lieut.-Commander 
F. H. H. Goodhart) proceeded unaccompanied to carry out a 
reconnaissance in the Heligoland Bight. These two vessels returned 
with useful information, and had the privilege of being the pioneers 
on a service which is attended by some risk. 

“* During the transportation of the Expeditionary Force (to France) 
the Lurcher and Firedrake and all the submarines of the Eighth Sub- 
marine Flotilla occupied positions from which they could have attacked 
the High Sea Fleet had it emerged to dispute the passage of our trans- 
ports. This patrol was maintained day and night without relief until 
the personnel of our army had been transported and all chance of 
effective interference had disappeared. 

‘“‘ These submarines have since been incessantly employed on the 
enemy’s coast in the Heligoland Bight and elsewhere, and have obtained 
much valuable information regarding the composition and movements 
of his patrols. They have occupied his waters and reconnoitred his 
anchorages, and, while so engaged, have been subjected to skilful and 
well executed anti-submarine tactics: hunted for hours by torpedo 
craft and attacked by gunfire and torpedoes. 

“At midnight, on 26th August, I embarked in the Lurcher, and, 
in company with the Firedrake and submarines D2, D8, E4, Es, E6, 
E7, E8, and Eg of the Eighth Submarine Flotilla, proceeded to take 
part in the operations in the Heligoland Bight arranged for the 28th 
August. The destroyers scouted for the submarines until nightfall 
on the 27th, when the latter proceeded independently to take up various 
positions from which they could co-operate with the Destroyer Flotilla 
on the following morning. 

“At daylight, on the 28th August, the Lurcher and Firedrake 
searched the area through which the battle cruisers were to advance 
for hostile submarines, and then proceeded towards Heligoland in the 
wake of submarines E6, E7, and E8, which were exposing themselves 
with the object of inducing the enemy to chase them to the westward. 
On approaching Heligoland the visibility, which had been very good 
to seaward, reduced to 5,000 to 6,000 yards, and this added considerably 
to the anxieties and responsibilities of the commanding officers of 
submarines, who handled their vessels with coolness and judgment 
in an area which was necessarily occupied by friends as well as by foes. 
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Low visibility and calm sea are the most unfavourable conditions under 
which submarines can operate, and no opportunity occurred of closing 
with the enemy’s cruisers to within torpedo range. 

““ Lieut-Commander E. W. Leir, commanding Submarine Eg, 
witnessed the -sinking of the German torpedo boat destroyer V187 
through his periscope, and, observing a cruiser of the Stettin class 
close, and open fire on the British destroyers, which had lowered their 
boats to pick up the survivors, he proceeded to attack the cruiser, but 
she altered her course before he could get within range. After 
covering the retirement of our destroyers, which had had to abandon 
their boats, he returned to the latter, and embarked a lieutenant and 
nine men of the Defender, who had been left behind. The boats also 
contained two officers and eight men of V187, who were unwounded, 
and eighteen men who were badly wounded. As he could not embark 
the latter, Lieut-Commander Leir left one of the officers and six 
unwounded men to navigate the British boats to Heligoland. Before 
leaving he saw that they were provided with water, biscuits, and a 
compass. One German officer and two men were made prisoners of 
war. Lieut.-Commander Leir’s action in remaining on the surface in 
the vicinity of the enemy, and in a visibility which would have placed 
his vessel within easy gun-range of an enemy appearing out of the 
mist, was altogether admirable.” 

This very brief official record of the early use of British submarines 
in the great war is of special interest, inasmuch as it is the first record 
of submarine warfare. 

The British victory off Heligoland was clouded a few days later 
by the loss of H.M.S. Pathfinder, which was torpedoed at 4.30 p.m. 
on 5th September, 20 miles off the East Coast, and foundered very 
rapidly. The loss of life was heavy, for when torpedoed the ship 
blew up with a terrific explosion, having evidently been struck in her 
magazine. The dead, wounded, and missing numbered 250. H.M:S. 
Speedy, a British gunboat, was also sunk by a mine 30 miles off the 
East Coast. In this instance, however, the loss of life was not severe. 

Tabulated, the British and German naval losses from the beginning 
of the war to 6th September were as follows :— 

British—H.M.S. Amphion, cruiser, sunk by mine, 131 lives lost, 
6th August. 
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British—H.M.S. Speedy, torpedo gunboat, sunk by mine, 3rd 
September. 

H.M.S. Pathfinder, light cruiser, torpedoed by sub- 

marine, 6th September. 250 dead, wounded, and 


missing. 
German—Koenigen Luise, mine layer, sunk by H.M.S. Lance, 
sth August. 
Submarine Ur5, sunk by H.M.S. Birmingham, goth 
August. 


Goeben, battle cruiser, and Breslau, cruiser, become 
interned in the Dardanelles, 11th August, and sold 
to Turkey. 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, armed merchant cruiser, 
sunk by H.M.S. Highflyer, 27th August. 

Ariadne, cruiser, Mainz, cruiser, Koln, cruiser, and two 
destroyers sunk in the action off Heligoland, 28th 
August. 

Magdeburg, cruiser, lost in action with Russian Fleet 
off Gulf of Finland, 27th August. 
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Aircraft in Warfare 


THE SUCCESS OF THE Rovat BRITISH FLYING CORPS ONE OF THE SURPRISES OF 
THE WAR—EarRLY ACTIVITY OF GERMAN ZEPPELINS—TIHE COMPOSITION OF 
THE RovYAL BRITISH FLYING CoRPS—APPROXIMATE AIR ‘‘ FLEETS’ OF THE 
ALLIES AND THE ENEMY—WEAPONS CARRIED BY AIRCRAFT-——WORK OF BRITISH 
AIRCRAFT DURING THE TRANSPORTATION OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY 
ForRcE TO FRANCE—STORIES OF BRITISH AIRMEN—SIR JOHN FRENCH’S TRIBUTE 
TO THE ROYAL FLYING Corps. 


<<) NE of the surprises of the war was the splendid efficiency of 
the British Royal Flying Corps, which, although out- 
numbered by almost five to one in aeroplanes, very soon 
acquired such an ascendency over the German machines 
and pilots that the latter would not accept battle unless the conditions 
were overwhelmingly in their favour, whereas British airmen frequently 
fought and almost invariably beat enemy aircraft three or four times 
their strength. As for airships, the German Zeppelins, so far as their 
military value was concerned, were a costly failure; they certainly 
caused the Allies many losses—amongst women and children! In 
the early stages of the war they threw a few bombs on Antwerp and 
Paris, killing numerous non-combatants, but the anti-aircraft guns of 
the Allies kept them at a respectful distance, and they achieved nothing 
of military importance. 

The British Royal Flying Corps was divided into two wings—the 
naval and the military. Three types of aeroplanes were used—mono- 
planes, bi-planes, and sea-planes—as well as airships, though the latter, 
through lack of speed and control, were not often used, and then 
mostly for observation purposes. The Flying Corps consisted nomi- 
nally of eight squadrons, though when war broke out only seven had 
been completed. Each squadron was formed of three flights of four 
machines, 7.e., twelve machines. To each squadron there was a 
reserve of an equal number of machines. The officers of the Royal 
Flying Corps were graded as sub-lieutenant pilots, flight-lieutenants, 
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flight-commanders, squadron commanders, wing commanders, and 
wing captains. When hostilities commenced, the command of the 
Royal Flying Corps was vested in Major-General Sir David Henderson. 
In the case of Britain’s Allies, and the air services of Germany and 
Austria, the actual number of aeroplanes and airships was not obtain- 
able, for the figures had been carefully concealed. Only approximate 
numbers, given in publications, which laid claim to “‘ official informa- 
tion,’’ were possible :— 


Airships. Aeroplanes. 
Great Britain, i ud 6 250 
France, i - av 16 500 
Russia, a as eo 10 150 
Serbia, = ie ee — 22 
Austria, - i ss 7 100 
Germany (including Zeppelins), 30 350—400 


Belgium also possessed a few aeroplanes. 


Some of the British aeroplanes carried quick-firing guns, and were 
specially fitted for dropping bombs—a method of attack in which the 
Allied airmen far excelled the enemy both in daring and in results. 

French airmen used terrible weapons of destruction. Besides the 
quick-firing guns usually mounted upon their monoplanes, they used 
an extraordinary shell-pistol for special use against Zeppelins. Their 
dynamite bombs were terrible engines of destruction. But perhaps 
the most deadly weapons were the steel arrows (Jes fléches), six inches 
in length, each weighing slightly more than an ounce, and grooved in 
order to ensure a straight downward flight. They were carried in a 
box which discharged a thousand at a time. One of these arrows 


dropped from a moderate height would go clean through a rider and 
his horse. 


The German Zeppelins were of varying length, from 148 to 150 


metres. ‘Their gas capacity was from 17,800-20,000 cubic metres, and 
their horse-power from 450 to 540. The best of these air monsters 
were not able to do more than 50 miles per hour, and some of them only 
40 miles. Moreover, on account of their inability (under control) to 
rise much higher than 4,000 feet, they were particularly vulnerable to 
aeroplanes, which could quickly mount above and drop bombs upon 
them with disastrous effects. Nevertheless, the Zeppelins were difficult 
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to bring down by gun fire, for they were built in sections, and unless 
they were punctured in a vital part, were able to continue their flight. 
In aeroplanes the Germans favoured the Taube or dove-like machine. 

Almost the first active aeroplane work fell to the naval wing, which, 
with sea-planes and airships, guarded the passage of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force to France. At times, for twelve hours on end, naval 
airships patrolled the waters between the French and English coasts. 
Farther east, with the assistance of the Belgian authorities, a temporary 
sea-plane base was established at Ostend, and here again a patrol kept 
a constant watch over the passage between the English and Belgian 
coast. It was impossible for the enemy’s ships to approach the Straits 
of Dover without being observed. The daring spirit of the British 
airmen was demonstrated in the following story told of one of these 
airships guarding the passage of the Expeditionary Force to France :— 
** On one occasion, during one of the airship patrols, it became necessary 
to change a propellor-blade of one of the engines. The captain feared 
it would be necessary to descend for this purpose, but two of the crew 
immediately volunteered to carry out this difficult task in the air, and 
climbing out on to the bracket carrying the propellor shafting, they 
completed the hazardous work of changing the propellor-blade 2,000 
feet above the sea.”’ 

At Mons and elsewhere, as the war proceeded, the military wing 
performed prodigious deeds of valour, and very soon proved that its 
airmen were superior when it came to a tussle between the British and 
German aircraft. A story typical of the constant air duels was related 
by a captain of the Royal Engineers :—“ We are seeing some daring 
aeroplane feats here. Our boys, of course, are better, although the 
German airmen are better equipped. I saw one of our air scouts 
chase a German machine which had dropped bombs, overhaul it, 
make rings round it, go over it, and under it, all the time plugging it. 
Eventually the poor German was busted, and down the machine 
dropped, not far from here.”’ 

In directing the fire of the artillery the Germans used their aero- 
planes to great advantage, and at first the British gunners suffered 
great losses. Later, however, the British airmen were able to success- 
fully drive off the enemy’s machines, and in turn direct the fire of the 
Allies’ artillery with great accuracy. Speaking of the fire direction 
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by German aeroplanes, a wounded artilleryman said :—“* The German 
aeroplanes flew over our positions and signalled with some sort of 
light. Then shells began to drop and did a lot of damage. The 
British troops had to find their own range, but in spite of that hardship 
the gunners did magnificently.”’ 

In his first despatch Sir John French eulogised the work of the 
Royal Flying Corps, and paid a special tribute to their admirable 
capabilities :—‘‘ I wish particularly,” he said, ‘‘to bring to your Lord- 
ship’s notice (he referred to Lord Kitchener) the admirable work done 
by the Royal Flying Corps under Sir David Henderson. Their skill, 
energy, and perseverance have been beyond all praise. They have 
furnished me with the most complete and accurate information, which 
has been of indescribable value in the conduct of the operations. Fired 
at constantly both by friend and foe, and not hesitating to fly in every 
kind of weather, they have remained undaunted throughout. Further, 
by actually fighting in the air, they have succeeded in destroying five of 
the enemy’s machines.” 

This was the result of three weeks of warfare with German airmen 
—a creditable performance. 

The most bombastic accounts of what they intended doing by 
means of their Zeppelins were announced by the Germans. But in 
the early stages of the war they were careful to keep these aerial monsters 
near at home. And although London daily anticipated a visit from 
these examples of German “ kultur and frightfulness,”’ they watched 
in vain. On the Continent, however, Antwerp was visited by these 
air bandits on 24th and 25th August, and bombs were dropped on the 
darkened city, killing non-combatants, of which four were women, and 
wounding eight. The raiders tried to throw a bomb upon the Royal 
Palace, where Her Majesty the Queen of Belgium and the young 
Princes were staying. ‘That these bombardments were an outrage 
against the rules laid down by the Hague Convention mattered not 
one iota to Germany, who had thrown overboard all respect for the 
laws of nations. | 

Thus, so far as aircraft in warfare was concerned, the first phase 
of the great war witnessed nothing of outstanding importance, for, like 
submarine warfare, the war in the air was on its first trial, and develop- 
ments were inevitable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Great Rear-Guard Actions (continued)—Maubeuge to the 
Line Noyon-Chauny-La Fere 


THE BRITISH RETIREMENT CONTINUED—WAHy SIR JOHN FRENCH HAD TO ABANDON 
THE VALENCIENNES-MAUBEUGE POSITION-—THE KAISER’S COMMANDS TO HIS 
GENERALS TO ‘‘ EXTERMINATE THE ‘(TREACHEROUS ENGLISH ’—THE RETIRE- 
MENT BEGINS—IHE SECOND CORPS MOVES—THE GERMANS PRESS HEAVILY— 
THE BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF DECIDES THAT THE CAMBRAI-LE CATEAU- 
LANDRECIES LINE MUST SERVE ONLY AS A RESTING PLACE AND NOT AS AN 
ESTABLISHED POSITION—-THE MOVEMENTS OF THE FIRST CoRPS—THE GUARDS 
BRIGADE AT LANDRECIES—IHE BATTLE OF LE CATEAU—DESCRIPTIONS—THE 
RETIREMENT CONTINUES TO THE LINE Noyon-CHauny-La FERE—SIrR JOHN 
FRENCH’S ESTIMATE OF HIS LOSSES. 


QPoQ 


Er se IR JOHN FRENCHW’S estimation of the danger in which he 
xy WS stood by occupying too long the Valenciennes-Maubeuge 
,)) position was not exaggerated. It was evident that Von 
Kluck had counted upon driving the little British Force 
into the fortress, or at least isolating it in such a way as to compel it to 
surrender. Even supposing that the movements of the British Force 
were independent of those of the French Army on the right—which 
they were not—no general in his senses would have permitted his forces, 
which he knew to be numerically weaker than those of his opponent, to 
continue to occupy the position of a dangerous salient. The British 
Commander-in-Chief, therefore, had no choice but to retire upon his 
next position with as little loss as possible. His anxiety as to the result 
of this movement (seeing that he was faced by an enemy who out- 
numbered him by at least four to one, and whose guns and cavalry 
were also numerically superior) was expressed in his despatches :— 
‘“‘ I had every reason to believe,” he said, “‘ that the enemy’s forces 
were somewhat exhausted, and I knew that they had suffered heavy 
losses. I hoped, therefore, that his pursuit would not be too vigorous 
to prevent me effecting my object. The operation, however, was full 
of danger and difficulty, not only owing to the very superior forces in 
my front, but also to the exhaustion of the (British) troops.” 
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The defeat of the British Force would have been of enormous 
advantage to the Germans; the road to Paris would have been less 
difficult (nay, almost easy) for the French Army was certainly not 
ready for war, and the political effect upon the whole of the European 
campaign would have been of far-reaching importance. The German 
General Staff had no doubt foreseen this, for the Kaiser, a few days 
before the Battle of Mons, had issued to his Generals a proclamation, 
the text of which was as insolent as it was characteristic :— 

“It is my Royal and Imperial command,” said this pseudo- 
Napoleon, “‘ that you concentrate your energies for the immediate 
present upon one single purpose, and that is to address all your skill 
and all the valour of my soldiers to exterminate first the treacherous 
English, and to walk over General French’s contemptible little army ! ” 

So far the efforts of Von Kluck and his fellow-generals to exter- 
minate the “‘ contemptible little army ” had failed, though the story 
of that failure was written in the blood of thousands of German and 
British soldiers ! 

The retirement from the Valenciennes-Maubeuge line began at 
dawn on the morning of the 25th August. As at Mons, during the 
night desultory firing took place, and the dark heavens were illuminated 
by the flashes from bursting shells, by the weird light thrown down 
from the German star-shells, by the searchlights used by the enemy, and 
by the occasional spluttering flashes from the rifles and machine-guns 
of both armies. It is impossible to convey an adequate word-picture 
of the scenes at daybreak before the retirement began : of the long line 
of transport waggons, artillery waggons, and guns: of the hoarse 
shouts of command, the galloping of despatch-riders conveying com- 
mands and regimental orders: of the clash of arms of the covering 
troops marching off to take up positions: of the feverish digging of 
temporary trenches, and the placing of field guns in order to keep back 
the too rapid approach of the enemy : of tired men with worn faces— 
some bandaged, though cheerful in their agony : of all the numerous 
scenes and episodes inseparable from an army on active service, and 
especially of an army about to retire in the face of overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy, knowing that every step would have to be fought and the 
retirement made in good order, though carried out under a terrible fire 
from big guns and rifles, and every modern engine of war which man 
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could devise. Well, indeed, might those gallant British soldiers as 
they awaited orders, or moved off to their allotted positions, wonder 
how many of them would ever again hear réveillé sounded ! 

The rear-guards were ordered to be clear of the Maubeuge-Bavay- 
Eth road by 5.30 a.m. By that time the Second Corps, which on 
the previous night had taken up a position west of Bavay, and the 
First Corps, stationed from Bavay to Maubeuge, would be well 
on the road. 

The retirement of the Second Corps was covered by two cavalry 
brigades and the divisional cavalry of the Second Corps. The 19th 
Infantry Brigade, with the remainder of the cavalry division, protected 
the west flank. The whole of the cavalry was under the command of 
General Allenby. 

The Fourth Division of the uncompleted Third Army Corps had 
arrived at Le Cateau on the 23rd, and by the evening of the 25th they 
had completed their detrainment. The Division consisted of three 
brigades of infantry; roth Brigade formed of the 1st Warwicks, 2nd 
Seaforth Highlanders, 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, and 2nd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, under Brigadier-General Haldane; 11th Brigade made up 
of the 1st Somerset Light Infantry, rst East Lancashire, 1st Hants, 
and ist Rifle Brigade, under Brigadier-General Hunter-Weston ; and 
the 12th Brigade formed of the 1st Royal Lancaster Regiment, 2nd 
Lancashire Fusiliers, 2nd Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, and 2nd Essex, 
under Brigadier-General H. F. Wilson, and a brigade of artillery with 
divisional staff.. The Fourth Division was commanded by General 
Snow. This Division of entirely fresh troops was of great assistance 
to the Second and First Corps during their retirement, for General 
Snow had been ordered to move out of Cambrai and take up a position 
with his right south of Solesmes, and his left resting on the Cambrai- 
Le Cateau road, south of La Chaprie. Thus placed, the Fourth Division 
effectively checked the Germans on the left who were still endeavouring 
to turn the flank of that wing. Indeed, although flung back again 
and again, the enemy persisted in his attempts to outflank the British. 
Moreover, his attacks not only did not weaken but increased in 
strength, and it was with deep concern that Sir John French learned 
that the German forces were accumulating on his front and left rather 
than decreasing. He therefore determined that the line Cambrai- 
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Le Cateau-Landrecies must at all cost serve merely as a resting-place 
and not as an established position. 

‘* Having regard to the continued retirement of the French army 
on my right, my exposed left flank, the tendency of the enemy’s western 
Corps (II.) to envelop me, and, more than all, the exhausted condition 
of the troops, I determined to make a great effort to continue the 
retreat till I could put some substantial obstacle, such as the Somme, 
or the Oise, between my troops and the enemy, and afford the former 
some opportunity of rest and reorganisation.”’ Orders were, therefore, 
sent to the Corps Commanders to continue their retirement as soon 
as they possibly could towards the general line Vermand-St. Quentin- 
Ribemont. With this object in view, the Corps began the second stage 
of the now famous strategical retirement. The First Corps, taking 
the road which fringed the eastern borders of the forest of Normal to 
Landrecies, stepped out along the dusty highway which even at that 
early hour threw out heat from the previous day’s sun, From Maubeuge 
to Landrecies was anything from fifteen to twenty miles, through 
beautiful country, picturesque villages, and studded with great old 
farmhouses, smiling orchards laden with fruit, and golden cornfields 
ripe with heavy crops; but everywhere was silence—the peasants 
had locked and barred their houses and cottages and had fied before 
the oncoming Teuton hordes. Throughout the whole of that hot, 
scorching day and far into the evening, the First Corps continued its 
march on Landrecies and Maroilles, and somewhere in the region of 
nine o’clock the tired troops reached their goal—exhausted, yet filled 
with pleasant anticipations of the possibilities of much-needed sleep. 
The First Division (First Corps) had halted about Maroilles, while the 
Second Division (First Corps) occupied Landrecies and its vicinity. 

In the meantime the Second, Corps, having set out almost simul- 
taneously (at early dawn) with the First Corps, had taken the roads 
west of the forest of Normal, and were able to reach their destination 
by 6 p.m. with their right at Le Cateau and their left in the neighbour- 
hood of Caudry. This line was continued on the left by the Fourth 
Division (Third Corps) leaning towards Serainvilliers. 

During the retirement of the First and Second Corps, the cavalry 
under General Allenby had little difficulty in covering the movement, 
though skirmishes between British horsemen and Uhlans were frequent. 
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At nine o’clock, therefore, or thereabouts, on the 25th, most of 
Sir John’s troops were in their allotted positions and were settling down 
to sleep or were preparing to spend the night resting. Outposts were 
set, and half-an-hour later all seemed peaceful. Suddenly from the 
right of the line upon the outskirts of the forest of Normal and in front 
of Landrecies and Maroilles, the rattle of rifle-fire broke out, followed 
almost immediately by the roar of heavy guns and the bursting of 
shrapnel and high-explosive shells. The Germans following close 
upon the heels of the First Corps had cut through the forest, in order 
to deceive the British airmen, and were advancing in great force upon 
Landrecies and Maroilles. The 4th (Guards) Brigade was hotly 
engaged, but inflicted terrible losses on the Germans as they emerged 
from the forest and dashed into the narrow streets of Landrecies. A 
sergeant of the Coldstream Guards, present at this engagement, said, 
“They swarmed out of the forest and entered the small town 
_ (Landrecies) from different directions. But we got them everywhere 
and stopped them, not a man getting through. About 200 of us drove 
_ them down a street, and didn’t the devils squeal when at close quarters ! 
They fell in scores . . . and we actually had to climb over the dead 
and wounded, which were heaped up, to get at the others.”’ Another 
account of the fierce fighting in Landrecies stated that “‘a German 
infantry brigade advanced in the closest order into the narrow street, 
which they completely filled. Our machine-guns were brought to 
bear at this target from the end of the town. The head of the column 
was swept away, a frightful panic ensued, and it is estimated that no 
less than 800 to goo dead and wounded Germans were lying in this 
street alone.”’ 

Whilst the Guards were engaged in Landrecies, the First Division 
(First Corps) was in a desperate position south and east of Maroilles, 
and Sir Douglas Haig sent urgent messages for reinforcements to Sir 
John French. The British Commander-in-Chief had previously 
visited some reserve divisions of French troops bivouacked near Avesnes, 
to the right of his line, and to these he appealed for immediate assist- 
ance. Very soon the sound of increased firing to the right of Maroilles 
told Sir John that his appeal had been received and that French troops 
were hurrying to the assistance of his sorely tried First Corps. Partly 
by means of this assistance, but mainly owing to the extremely skilful 
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manner in which Sir Douglas Haig handled his troops, the First Corps 
was able to resume the march at dawn next morning (26th August) 
southwards towards Wassigny en route for Guise. 

The Second Corps, however, was in a more perilous position. 
About 6 o’clock it had reached its allotted position on Le Cateau, and, 
almost exhausted, many of the men had thrown themselves upon the 
ground, endeavouring to snatch a few hours sleep before the next 
move. But whilst they slept the Germans massed upon their front, 
four Army Corps at least, whilst behind their infantry six hundred 
guns had been placed in position over an extended front of twelve miles. 
The enemy intended a supreme effort to “ exterminate the treacherous 
English ”’ ! 

Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, commanding the Second Corps, had 
been ordered to begin the retirement of his troops at daybreak on the 
26th, after first allowing the First Corps, which had begun its march 
southwards almost in darkness, time enough to get well on the way 
towards the next line—Vermand-St. Quentin-Ribemont. But as the 
first rays of the sun shot across the sky, chasing away the rain clouds 
of the previous night, the roar of German guns broke the stillness of 
the morning air, and almost ere the British soldiers had time to man 
their hastily-dug trenches grey-green masses of German infantry in 
close formation came hurrying towards them, some singing “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein” and “ Deutchsland tiber Alles,’”’ others uttering 
strange guttural cries, to which the British replied with ringing cheers, 
the battle of Le Cateau had begun ! 

There is nothing finer in the military history of the nations than 
the stand of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s men at the battle of Le Cateau. 
Throughout the various stages of the great retirement from Mons to 
the Marne, and even in the subsequent terrific fighting, the British 
troops were never in greater danger than at daybreak and throughout 
the day of 26th August, 1914. Von Kluck, who had made frantic efforts 
to outflank Sir John French’s left wing, and had hitherto been repulsed 
with enormous losses, had at last succeeded in pinning the Second 
Army Corps to the ground upon which it had bivouacked on the 
previous night. Between six and seven hundred German guns, 
extended over a front of only twelve miles, had been trained upon 
the hard pressed 3rd and sth Divisions, and in consequence, when 
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Smith-Dorrien should have begun the next stage of the retirement, 
he found himself unable to move his men. The 4th Division was, 
however, hurrying to his assistance, and the arrival of these fresh 
troops at a critical period was of the utmost value. 

When the terrible artillery fire with which the Germans opened 
their attack had slackened, and to which the British guns had replied, 
although outnumbered by four to one, the enemy’s infantry advanced 
in close formation. In endless successions of regiments, battalions 
and brigades, Von Kluck flung his men against the British troops, 
but no sooner did they come within rifle-range than they were swept 
away, whole ranks atatime. ‘The slaughter inflicted upon the Germans 
was almost incredible. Ramparts of dead and dying strewed the 
ground so thickly in front of Smith-Dorrien’s men that the latter 
experienced difficulty in obtaining a clear field of vision, and at times 
it was even necessary for some of the British soldiers to rush forward 
out of the ranks and clear aside the masses of dead bodies which inter- 
fered with their rifle and machine-gun fire ; whilst even the Germans 
used their own fallen comrades as cover. Nevertheless, though 
thousands upon thousands of the enemy were shot down, they were 
immediately replaced by others. Von Kluck had counted upon being 
able to overwhelm the Second Corps not only by means of his massed 
artillery, which he knew was numerically far superior to that of his 
opponent, but by the employment of great numbers of infantry followed 
by brigade after brigade of cavalry. Well! his guns poured veritable 
hurricanes and storms of shells upon the heroic Second Corps, his 
hundreds of thousands of infantrymen came on in wave after wave, 
his brigades of cavalry followed—and still the indomitable infantry 
of the 3rd and sth Divisions stood firm, undaunted and unshaken. 
Many British regiments that day added fresh lustre to their already 
brilliant past. The Gloucester Regiment again and again drove back 
the German hordes which in that part of the battlefield advanced 
recklessly upon the stubborn men from the West of England. The 
5th Division—from 17,000 to 20,000 men—were next assailed by two 
German Army Corps, between 80,000 and 100,000 men, but flung 
them back, broken and disordered, whilst the British artillery coming 
to the assistance of the division slew the Germans in masses. Where- 
ever Von Kluck’s infantry failed to make an impression upon the 
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British, he launched regiment after regiment of cavalry in a mad effort 
to break through the line of steel. 

By noon Smith-Dorrien’s position was serious. The entry of 
the 4th Division, under General Snow, into the battle line seemed to 
madden the Germans, who imagined they had pinned down the whole 
of Smith-Dorrien’s men; in point of fact they had, but had omitted 
to reckon with the possibility of the arrival of reinforcements. Against 
the 4th Division Von Kluck sent a fresh horde of cavalry composed 
of the crack regiments of the Guard. As the latter charged pell-mell 
upon the waiting line of British troops, the horses’ hoofs beat upon the 
ground like the roar of distant thunder. With scarce the movement 
of a muscle, General Snow’s men awaited the advancing horsemen, 
and when the latter were within a few yards poured volley after volley 
into the Kaiser’s finest cavalry; hundreds fell, and those who still 
kept on in their mad rush rode straight up to the line of British bayonets, 
and were there thrown into final confusion, suffering frightful losses. 
The Essex Regiment and the Yorkshire Light Infantry caught the full 
brunt of another of these attacks, and though momentarily broken, 
they rallied in groups, and pouring in a deadly rifle-fire, emptied the 
saddles of the enemy, drove the remnants back, and once more reformed. 
The King’s Own Royal Lancashire Regiment and the Lancashire 
Fusiliers were likewise hotly beset, but their steadiness proved fatal 
to the enemy and his attempts to break through; indeed, at one time 
the King’s Own rushed from their hastily prepared positions, and, 
falling upon the German infantry with the bayonet, put them to rout. 
All along the line the fighting was of a most desperate character. 
The Royal Dublin Fusiliers, faced by masses of German infantry, 
time after time, by their splendid rifle and machine-gun fire, swept 
the front ranks away, the British soldiers shooting as coolly and 
methodically as if on the ranges at Bisley. 

At length Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien’s position became precarious, 
and seeing that another German Army Corps was creeping round the 
British left flank, Sir John French decided at all costs to break off the 
engagement, even in face of the terrible artillery fire to which his forces 
must inevitably be exposed. ‘The choice lay between a costly retire- 
ment or complete annihilation, and Sir John could not do otherwise 
than order the gallant commander of the Second Corps to retire his 
men as expeditiously as possible. 
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The withdrawal of the Second Corps began approximately at 
three o’clock. Covered by the British guns, which even then were 
being shelled by four times their number, Smith-Dorrien gradually 
drew his men back along the roads and across the intervening country 
towards the St. Quentin-Ribemont line, followed closely by Von Kluck, 
who in a last endeavour flung hordes of infantry against the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, the West Yorkshires, Queen’s Own West Surreys, 
Suffolk, East Surrey, and Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry battalions. 
The heroic gunners, under Brigadier Headlam, saved the situation 
again and again, for frequently it seemed certain that the British infantry 
must be overwhelmed, and then, just as the enemy appeared to be 
closing in upon them, the Germans fell dead and wounded in masses, 
and finally became too exhausted to advance further. At nightfall the 
Second Corps was out of immediate danger, and General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien had performed one of the finest military feats in the 
history of the nations. 

No wonder that in his despatches Sir John French spoke enthusias- 
tically and in the highest possible terms of the commander of the 
Second Corps’s fine feat :—‘‘ I cannot close this brief account of the 
glorious stand of the British troops,” he said, “ without placing on 
record my deep appreciation of the valuable services rendered by 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. I say without hesitation that the 
saving of the left wing of the army under my command on the morning 
of the 26th August could never have been accomplished unless a com- 
mander of rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity, and determination 
had been present to personally conduct the operation.” 

The retirement was continued far into the night of the 26th and 
throughout the 27th August, when Sordet’s Corps of Cavalry (French) 
assisted in relieving the pressure upon the British Force. On 28th 
August the tired and worn little army, having thrown off the weight 
of the enemy’s pursuit, halted upon the line Noyon-Chauny-La Fere. 

Sir John estimated that during the operations, which began on 
22nd and ended on the evening of the 26th August, his losses were 
between 5,000 and 6,000 officers and men. The Germans lost between 
four and five times that number, and their casualties were out of all 
proportion to those sustained by the British. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The French Position in France after the Fall of Namur 


THE PERILOUS POSITION OF THE FRENCH ARMIES IN NORTHERN FRANCE—THE FALL 
OF NAMUR THE CAUSE OF THE FRENCH RETIREMENT—IHE ALLIED LINE IN 
THE NORTH OF FRANCE AND ON THE BELGIAN FRONTIER—TIHE POSITION OF 
THE GERMAN ARMIES—IHE FRENCH ATTACKED BOTH IN FRONT AND FLANK— 
WHY THE BRITISH HELD ON TO MONS AFTER THE FRENCH HAD RETIRED—IHE 
5TH, 4TH, AND 3RD FRENCH ARMIES FALL BACK BEFORE THE GERMANS—TIOURNAI 
CAPTURED BY VON KLUCK AND MAUBEUGE INVESTED—TIHE ALLIED LINE ON 
27TH AUGUST—THE SITUATION AS DESCRIBED BY THE FRENCH GENERAL STAFF 
AT THE END oF AUGUST. 


su ROM the 22nd August to the 28th August, from the battle 
ris of Mons to the temporary halt of the British Force upon 
\\ the line Noyon-Chauny-La Fere, the position of the French 


Armies in the North of France was no less precarious than 
that of their Allies. Namur, upon which the French campaign in 
Northern France and Belgium had been centred, had proved a terrible 
mistake ; its supposed impregnability was a gigantic bubble, which 
the Germans had little difficulty in pricking. So sure had been General 
Joffre that the fortress would be able to resist the invaders and repel 
any attack that an alternative plan (in case Namur should fall) seems 
not to have been thought of. The consequence was that when the 
guns of the Germans had battered into dust and submission the pivot 
upon which the plan of campaign had been carefully built, the 5th 
French Army massed in the angle Charleroi-Namur-Dinant had to 
fall back precipitately before the oncoming wave of the enemy. The 
fall of Namur has already been described, but as it is impossible to 
separate the surrender of the fortress from the subsequent French and 
British retirement, a reiteration of dates and positions of the forces is 
necessary in order to convey a clear vision of the Allied line and the 
overwhelming pressure placed upon it by the German Armies north 
of the Sambre (upon the line Tournai-Conde-Mons-Binche-Charleroi- 
Namur) and east of the Meuse from Namur down to Luxembourg. 
t34 
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On 21st August, therefore, the Allied line in the North of France 
and in Belgium was as follows :—The British Force upon the line 
Conde-Mons-Binche, the 5th French Army upon the line of the Sambre 
(Charleroi-Namur), the 4th French Army upon Recroi-Givet-Dinant- 
Namur, the 3rd French Army upon the line Montmedy-Sedan- 
Mezieres-Recrot. 

The German line, as far as can be ascertained, occupied the 
following front :—1st Army (Von Kluck) from a point east of Nivelles 
to Ath and Tournai, the 2nd German Army (Von Beulow) from 
Namur westwards to Von Kluck’s left wing, from Namur to Dinant 
were Von Hausen’s Corps (11th Reserve, 12th, and r9th) of Hessians 
and Saxons, 3rd German Army (Duke of Wurtemburg) south of 
Dinant and in the Ardennes upon the northern line of the Semoy, 
4th German Army (German Crown Prince) the borders of the Belgian 
Luxembourg. 

On Saturday, the 22nd August, whilst the British Force was 
entrenching itself from Conde to Binche, the fate of Namur was already 
being decided in favour of the Germans, and the 5th French Army, 
engaged in a bloody contest with Von Beulow’s Army, were defending 
Charleroi, which presently they were to evacuate. By dawn the next 
morning (Sunday, 23rd August) the Germans had crossed the Sambre 
between Namur and Charleroi, and the 5th French Army, being also 
attacked on the right by Von Hausen’s Hessians and Saxon Corps, 
which had been pushed over the Meuse south of Namur, fell back 
hurriedly and in some confusion without unfortunately being able to 
inform Sir. John French of this compulsory retirement. The hurried 
retreat of the French forces left the British Force in the position of a 
dangerous salient, both wings being exposed to flank attacks, and Sir 
John French was undoubtedly fighting the battle of Mons under the 
impression that his right was still held by the 5th French Army. In 
his first report he said that “‘ About 5 p.m. he received a most unexpected 
message from General Joffre, that the two Reserve French Divisions 
and the sth French Army were retreating, the Germans having on the 
previous day gained possession of the passages of the Sambre between 
Charleroi and Namur.” It was very evident, therefore, from this 
report that had the British Commander-in-Chief been informed some 
hours earlier of the French retirement (as he certainly ought to have 
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been) he would not have held the position at Mons for so long and at 
such cost. The discomfiture of the 5th French Army seems to have 
been brought about not solely owing to the fall of Namur and Charleroi, 
but largely by the flank attack by Von Hausen’s Corps east of the 
Meuse. The French Staff seemed to have been completely surprised 
by this attack. The whereabouts of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th German Armies was quite understood, for the Allies faced them, 
but these three Corps of Von Hausen, with cavalry of the Prussian 
Guard, had apparently sprung into being suddenly, and the French 
Staff could not account for them. 

The 2nd Army, under Von Beulow, had already crossed the 
Sambre, and had gained possession of the angle formed by the former 
river and the Meuse, north of Namur. Von Hausen could, therefore, 
advance his men across the Meuse in comparative safety. On the 
west banks of the river they proceeded in a southerly direction, gradually 
forcing back the French detachments and right wing of the sth Army. 
There was nothing for the latter to do but to beat a retreat, for with 
Von Beulow attacking hotly in front and Von Hausen on the flank, the 
position of the French troops was critical ; the 5th Army, therefore, 


' retired hurriedly southwards to the line Beaumant-Givet towards the. 


French frontier, by way of Chimay. 

Still further to the right, the 4th French Army, under General de 
Langle de Cary, and the 3rd Army, under General Ruffey, having 
taken the offensive against the Duke of Wurtemburg’s 3rd Army 
and the German Crown Prince’s 4th Army, had received a severe 
check, and were also in danger. For de Langle’s left had been attacked 
by Von Hausen, who, having crossed the Meuse and having first fallen 
upon the right of the 5th French Army, had then flung his left wing 
against the left flank of the 4th French Army. The result was that 
Von Hausen, having driven a wedge between the two northern French 
Armies, their flanks were in great danger of being turned, and there 
was nothing left for Lanzerac (sth Army), Langle, and Ruffey, but to 
fall back upon the line Montmedy-Mezieres-Hirson, closely followed 
by Von Hausen and Von Beulow. | 

If the map is closely studied and these movements outlined it will 
be seen at once the danger in which the British Force was placed, 
quite unsupported on either flank, and fighting a terrific battle against 
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overwhelming forces, under the impression that its right flank was 
absolutely protected by the French. 

7 North-east of Conde, Tournai, held by a French Territorial 
Brigade, had been attacked both in front and rear by Von Kluck’s 
right wing, the 2nd German Army Corps. After a brief struggle, 
in which the French lost heavily, the town was captured, with the 
remnants of the Territorial Brigade. 

Such were the positions of the opposing forces from the 2oth to 
24th August. 

Maubeuge, however, an old French fortress, remodelled and 
garrisoned by about 30,000 French troops, supplied with modern guns, 
still held out, and as this point was of vital importance to the Germans, 
since it was on the line Li¢ge-Namur, with an excellent railway to Aix 
through the Meuse Valley, it was invested by the victorious invaders. 
Ultimately (on 7th September) it fell, after the small forts surrounding 
the citadel had been reduced by the 11-in. howitzers of the besiegers. 
And here it is interesting to note that the statements which appeared 
in the press to the effect that the Germans had used their huge 
42-centimetre guns upon concrete gun platforms, prepared months 
before the war began, were nothing but ridiculous attempts at 
sensational newsmongering, for from the place where these concrete 
platforms were said to exist not a single gun had been fired; they 
were, as a matter of fact, fired from a position upon the opposite 
side of Maubeuge. 

By the 27th August the French defence of the line of the Meuse 
had been broken. On the right the 5th French Army, under Lanzerac, 
the 4th, under Langle, and the 3rd, under Ruffey, were falling back 
upon the line of the Somme-Oise-Meuse. On the left the British 
Force was resting upon the line Noyon-Chauny-La Fere. By the 28th 
Longwy had fallen, and the German Armies stretched thence to Arras, 
via Montmedy, Mezieres, Hirson, Guise, St. Quentin, Perone, with 
Lille and Maubeuge invested by the invaders. 

The French General Staff some months after the war had begun 
published an official report in which they frankly admitted the errors 
of the early campaign. The following extract, therefore, will convey 
an idea of the view the French Staff took of the campaign towards the 
end of August and the strategy to be employed in the future, until the 
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position of the Allies and the German Forces afforded the former an 
opportunity of taking the offensive :—‘‘ The situation at this moment 
may be thus summed up: Either our frontier had to be defended on 
the spot, under conditions which had been rendered extremely perilous, 
or we had to execute a strategic retirement, which, while delivering 
up to the enemy a part of the national soil, would permit us on the 
other hand to resume the offensive at our own time, with a favourable 
disposition of those troops still intact which we had at our command. 
The General-in-Chief determined on the second alternative ! ” 


CHAPTER XX 


The Campaign in Eastern Prussia; Poland, and Galicia 
from 23rd August to 7th September 


THE POSITION IN EASTERN PRUSSIA ON 22ND AUGUST—SAMSANOV’S ADVANCE IN 
THE MASURIAN LAKE DISTRICT: ITS STRATEGICAL EFFECT ON THE WESTERN 
AREA OF THE WAR—SITUATION IN POLAND—THE GERMANS OCCUPY SMALL 
TOwNns—THE POSITION IN GALICIA—AN AUSTRIAN ARMY WINS SEVERAL SMALL 
ENGAGEMENTS—IHE RUSSIANS ADVANCING ON LEMBERG—VON FRANCOIS 
REPLACED BY VON HINDENBURG IN EASTERN PRUSSIA—HINDENBURG’S KNow- 
LEDGE OF THE MASURIAN LAKE DISTRICT—UNFORTUNATE LACK OF CO-OPERA- 
TION BETWEEN THE RUSSIAN COMMANDERS SAMSANOV AND RENNENKAMPF IN 
EASTERN PRUSSIA—THE POSITION OF THE GERMAN AND Russian ARMIES 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OF TANNENBERG—IHE BATTLE OF TANNENBERG—VON 
HINDENBURG’S SuUCCESS—AND SUBSEQUENT BLUNDERS—TIHE POSITION IN 
POLAND—THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE UPON LEMBERG—THE BATTLE OF LEMBERG 
AND CAPTURE OF THE CITY. 


yi F, after three weeks of warfare, the operations in the western 
area were in favour of the Germans, in the eastern theatre 
the Russians were more than holding their own. In Eastern 
Prussia, up to the 22nd August, they had defeated the 
Germans, and, under General Rennenkampf, had forced the remnants 
of the enemy’s Army Corps from the battle of Gumbinnen into the 
fortress of Konigsberg. General Samsanov, a Russian officer of con- 
siderable experience, was advancing westwards with the object of 
engaging the German forces massed upon the western side of the 
Masur an Lakes. If he succeeded in defeating them the line of advance 
to the lower Vistula would be open. But this was not the only con- 
sideration. The Allies—Great Britain, France, and Russia—had 
already agreed that the western and the eastern campaigns could never 
be considered as independent fields of action; the one must have 
bearing upon the other. General Samsanov’s rapid advance, there- 
fore, can only be looked upon as an endeavour to draw the forces of 
the enemy from the west, where extreme pressure was being placed 
upon the French and British forces. In that endeavour—as will be 
seen later—he partly succeeded, though his success was dearly bought. 
39 
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In Poland the situation was developing. Advancing from Posen, 
a German Army had occupied the small towns a few miles inside the 
Russian frontier ; but the Russians already held the enemy in check. 

Farther south, upon the borders of Galicia, an Austrian Army 
(the 1st), taking the offensive, had won several minor engagements 
near Lublin, the Russians retreating gradually before the advance of 
the enemy. The 2nd Austrian Army was, however, in a dangerous 
position. The Russians, advancing in force from two directions (from 
the north, the 2nd Russian Army under General Ruzsky, and from 
the east, the 3rd Russian Army under General Brussilov), were con- 
verging upon Lemberg, being on the 22nd August only a httle over 
twenty miles from that city. 

Such, briefly, was the state of affairs in the eastern war area on 
22nd August. A few days later, however, a complete change came 
over the situation. Von Francois, the German general defeated at 
Gumbinnen, had been replaced by General von Hindenburg, the one 
man in the German Army who had made a life-study of the difficult 
country of the Masurian Lakes district in Eastern Prussia. This 
soldier, though being in retirement when the war began, had explored 
almost every inch of the ground over which the Russian Armies were 
advancing. He knew the depths and the shallows of the treacherous 
expanse of waters and bogs which made the district a veritable death- 
trap for whole armies if commanded by a general ignorant of the true 
character of the country. Every treacherous patch, every bog, every 
lake, whether merely a shallow stretch of water covering a gravel bottom, 
and therefore fordable, or deep impassable water, was known to Hinden- 
burg, and carefully marked on a map drawn year by year. Such was 
the man appointed to succeed the disgraced Von Francois. The 
remnants of the latter’s army, which had been driven into Konigsberg, 
were transported by sea to Western Prussia, and these with large 
reinforcements, some from the western area of the war, and others 
from the fortresses along the Vistula, made up Von Hindenburg’s Army, 
with which he set out to attack Samsanov and his victorious corps. 

Unfortunately, the Russian commanders, Samsanov and Rennen- 
kampf, were over confident after their early victories in Eastern Prussia, 
and neglected to keep in close touch with one another. In the case of 
Samsanov, to make careful air reconnaissance of the very difficult 
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wooded and swampy country through which his troops were advancing ; 
while Rennenkampf, apparently misjudging his task (which he con- 
sidered to be the immediate investment of Konigsberg), found that 
he could only hope to capture the fortress by first reducing the defences 
in the east. Even if he proved successful in that difficult undertaking, 
the southern Baltic was still in the hands of the Germans, whose men- 
of-war could open fire upon the captured fortress and possibly force the 
Russians to evacuate it. The attempted capture of Konigsberg, 
therefore, was a strategical error, since Rennenkampf was compelled to 
employ the bulk of his forces in isolating the fortress with its garrison. 
of 50,000 men, which at any time during the investment could be 
reinforced from the sea by fresh German troops. Moreover, while 
his position was practically stationary, his colleague, Samsanov, was 
moving rapidly westwards, making joint action, offensive or defensive, 
impossible. 

By the 25th August the distance between the two Russian Armies 
was so great, and the probability of joint action owing to innumerable 
obstacles between the two forces so impossible, that Von Hindenburg, 
who had been quietly awaiting a favourable opportunity in which to 
strike, decided to close in upon Samsanov. The position occupied 
by the latter was approximately as follows: his right was situated 
south of Allenstein and leant upon Osterode: his left was almost 
immediately south, upon the Soldau-Rotelsburg railway. The 
extremely difficult country through which he was advancing made a 
wide front essential, for the roads ran across swamps and between 
large stretches of water, where deployment was impossible ; moreover, 
these roads were none too frequent, and thus his advancing columns 
were very often dangerously divided. 

On the other hand, Von Hindenburg had all the advantages. With 
an intimate knowledge of the country, he had formed up his corps in 
positions from which it was almost impossible to drive them. His 
centre was absolutely unapproachable unless Samsanov had been able 
to advance his columns and guns across lakes and swamps. Even 
across the very few approaches the Germans had felled trees, dug 
trenches, and built improvised fortifications which, in such positions, 
were practically unassailable. Upon the Osterode-Insterburg railway 
Hindenburg’s left was situated, whilst his right was based upon Soldau 
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and Usdau. Behind both wings ran a line of railways of great strate- 
gical importance which would enable him to reinforce either flank 
with the greatest rapidity and carry out an enveloping movement. 
Thus entrenched and confident, the German general awaited the 
attack which he had every reason to think the Russian commander 
would make. 

Samsanov’s Army numbered some 200,000 troops, Von Hinden- 
burg’s were slightly less. On the 26th August the former launched 
his first attack, and besides having one or two small local successes 
managed to take a few prisoners, the prospects of inflicting a signal 
defeat upon Hindenburg appeared hopeful. ‘Then suddenly the check 
came. The troops which Samsanov had deemed the scattered rear- 
guards of the German forces turned out to be only the outposts of a 
vast army drawn up and challenging battle. The energy of the first 
Russian attack having abated, the Germans next counter-attacked, 
pushing their forces on the Soldau line forward in such a direction as 
to cut off a possible Russian retreat upon the Mlawa road, the only 
good road upon the left wing. Samsanov reinforced his left, which 
was exactly what the wily Hindenburg required, for it left the Russian 
right wing at Allenstein an easier prey to the thousands of troops being 
hurried thither by means of motors, lorries, and even taxi-cabs. With 
great energy Von Hindenburg was extending his left in a giant 
enveloping movement, which was slowly but inexorably enveloping 
Samsanov and threatening to completely surround him. Moreover, 
his centre was being forced back upon the swamps, morasses, and 
impassable country about Hohenstein. 

From 26th August to the 31st August the battle raged, Samsanov 
making gigantic efforts to extricate himself from the terrible trap into 
which he had all unwittingly marched. In vain! Upon the 31st the 
army of the Narev was beaten, its commander (Samsanov) was killed 
by the bursting of a shell, and the remnants of his forces, retreating 
eastwards, upon Johannisburg and Lyck, by the line of the railway 
running from Ortelsburg. 

The Germans captured between 80,000 and 90,000 prisoners, 
hundreds of guns, and vast military stores. 

The battle of Tannenberg (as the Germans called it) ended, Von 
Hindenburg pushed on north-eastwards towards Konigsberg, which 
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was still invested by General Rennenkampf. But the latter withdrew 
his forces before the enemy could come up with him, though he fought 
an insignificant rearguard action at Gumbinnen. For the moment the 
Russians had abandoned Eastern Prussia ! 

It was now the turn of the German commander to commit deeds 
of folly. Upon ground which he knew and with everything in his 
favour, Von Hindenburg had won a big victory, but he too was dazzled 
by success, and instead of waiting to consolidate his position in Eastern 
Prussia, he hurriedly collected all the forces obtainable and immediately 
began an invasion of Russia. A careful general would have at once 
reflected that Rennenkampf and the remnants of Samsanov’s Army 
had merely retired upon big reserves massed upon the Niemen between 
Grodno and Kovno. But Von Hindenburg, with characteristic German 
arrogance, imagined himself superior to any forces the Russians in 
that quarter could bring against him. He therefore pushed on in a 
broad line from Augustof and Weiballen towards Grodno, a powerful 
fortress very difficult to reduce. How short-sighted this advance was 
may be gathered from the fact that at one particular point in the fighting 
which took place amongst the forests and country through which he 
was advancing, Hindenburg’s whole army was held up by a single 
Russian Army Corps. This rearguard action, wrongly reported by 
the Germans as the “ battle of Augustof,” and claimed by them as a 
big success, was in reality a feint made by the Russians to delay the 
German advance until the Russian commander had collected sufficient 
forces with which to move out against Hindenburg, who, still advancing 
rapidly, had occupied Suvalki. At this point Von Hindenburg’s 
incursion into Russia ceased abruptly ; he had come up against an 
impenetrable line of Russian steel. 

Fortune had so far dealt hardly with the Allies, for at the moment 
the Russians were suffering defeat in Eastern Prussia, in the western 
theatre of the war, Von Kluck was almost at the gates of Paris. No 
wonder that in the last days of August unparalleled scenes of enthusiasm 
and excitement were taking place in Berlin ! 

In Western Poland, upon the German-Russian frontier, the 
situation was stationary. The Germans had collected at Posen, in 
preparation for a big move eastwards, the 5th, 6th, and 17th Army 
Corps, with four Reserve Corps and a strong force of cavalry. 
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Upon the Austro-Russian frontier, however, and in Southern 
Poland, the campaign was developing with questionable advantage to 
the Austrians, for although certain of the forces of the Dual Monarchy 
had advanced northwards into Poland, upon Warsaw, three Russian 
Armies on the east and north-east of Lemberg and Przemysl were 
admirably deployed upon the line of the Bug and Sereth, threatening 
to cut off the 2nd Austrian Army (General Auffenberg) based upon 
Lemberg, and to drive into Przemysl the 1st Austrian Army (General 
Dankl), which had taken the offensive and was advancing in the direc- 
tion of Lublin. 

Austria was undoubtedly in a difficult position. Her Ally 


(Germany) expected her to hold Galicia at all costs, and for this purpose. 


an offensive into Southern Poland was an immediate necessity. For 
this operation she had approximately at her disposal a force of a million 
men and thousands of guns. The combined numbers of the armies 
of Auffenberg and Dankl numbered a little over half-a-million men. 
Against this force the Russians opposed the rst Army (a small army), 
the 2nd Army, numbering about 250,000 men, under General Ruzsky, 
and the 3rd Army, under General Brussilov, equal in numbers to the 
2nd Army. The opposing forces were, therefore, about equal, though 
the Austrians were far superior in guns, and they had the additional 
advantage of operating largely upon their own known territory. The 
Austrian offensive was undertaken in the belief that the mobilisation 
of Russia’s immense armies would be slow, and that her enemy could 
not have massed upon her southern frontiers sufficient forces able to 
withstand a rapid advance upon Warsaw, or even supposing that Russia 
had massed upon her frontiers considerable forces she would have to 
move them northwards in order to reinforce the army defending the 
right banks of the Vistula. Unfortunately for Austria, her knowledge 
of the Russian forces opposing her was faulty. Like the Germans in 
Eastern Prussia, she had under-estimated the T'sar’s resources and 
ability to mobilise the huge armies at his disposal within a period of 
three weeks. | 

The positions of the Russian and Austrian forces at the end of 
August, therefore, were as follows :— 

The rst Austrian Army, under General Dankl, was situated about 
50 miles south of Lublin, in Poland, upon the right bank of the Vistula, 
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its right wing from 10 to 15 miles from Tomaszow ; the 2nd Austrian 
Army, under General Auffenberg, covered Lemberg on the east, with 
its right wing lying very near the river Sereth, and its left south of 
Rawaruska. | 

The three Russian Armies were disposed in the following manner :— 
the 1st Army lay across the river Bug, south by Brzesc Liteveski, with 
its centre east of Kholm; the 2nd Army, under General Ruzsky, 
covered the front of the fortresses of Lutsk and Dubno, and were 
advancing from the north-east of Lemberg via Sokal; the 3rd Army 
was formed up upon the Sereth, east and south-east of Lemberg. 

These positions should be traced on the map, for otherwise it 
is difficult to understand the Russian strategy which subsequently led 
to the capture of Lemberg. 

Fighting began about the middle of August, and, according to a 
pre-arranged plan, the rst Russian Army fell back before the Austrian 
forces under General Dankl. Almost immediately afterwards the 
and Russian Army crossed the frontier at Sokal, its right wing turning 
the right wing of Dankl’s army in the direction of Tomaszow. In the 
meantime the 3rd Russian Army had advanced upon the Sereth, 
capturing Tarnopol, after a desperate fight lasting several days. Once 
across the river, Brussilov’s right joined hands with Ruzsky’s left, and 
the latter, advancing upon the line of the Gnila Lipa, found himself 
faced by Auffenberg’s strongly entrenched army, whilst his right wing 
was bent round north-west of Lemberg. The left wing of the 3rd 
Russian Army now fell upon Halicz, a strongly fortified position which 
cost the Russians many men before they were able to capture it, which 
they did after two days’ hard fighting. These engagements, which were 
somewhat of a ding-dong nature, continued until the rst September, 
the day upon which the battle of Lemberg began. Auffenberg’s army 
on that day was formed up in front of Lemberg, east, north, and south 
of the city. Upon the south Brussilov made a fierce attack upon the 
Austrian right, and drove it back upon the city, whilst in the north 
Ruzsky made a similar movement, throwing the enemy’s left back 
upon Lemberg, and threatening his lines of communication, which 
were west at Przemysl and south-west at the Carpathians, with the 
town of Grodek as a line of retreat. The evening of 2nd September 
saw both wings of the Austrian Army driven in upon the city, with its 
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centre flat against the attacking forces, and upon the following morning 
Auffenberg decided to evacuate Lemberg. The Austrian retreat 
degenerated into a rout, the Russian Cossacks especially distinguishing 
themselves. A few hours later the Russian flag floated above the city 
of Lemberg, and the Austrians had suffered a great defeat. Tens of 
thousands of prisoners were captured by the Russians, with 200 guns 
and vast stores of ammunition and provisions. 

Thus ended the ill-starred Austrian offensive upon which the 
Central Empires had built great hopes ! 


CHAPTER XXI 
The Austro-Serbian Campaign 


AUSTRIA FAILS TO OBTAIN A FOOTING ACROSS THE SERBIAN FRONTIER—-FURTHER . 
AUSTRIAN ATTEMPTS ON QTH AND IOTH AUGUST TO INVADE SERBIA—-SERBIAN 
OPINION OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY—SIMULTANEOUS AUSTRIAN ATTEMPTS TO 
CROSS THE SAVE AND THE DRINA-——PARTIAL SUCCESS OF THESE OPERATIONS— 
POSITIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMIES AFTER THESE ATTEMPTS—THE SERBIANS 
FALL BACK SLOWLY UPON THEIR PREPARED POSITIONS—AUSTRIANS HELD 
UP AT SHABATZ AND FINALLY BEATEN BACK OUT OF SERBIAN TERRITORY— 
OFFICIAL SERBIAN COMMUNIQUE OF THE OPERATIONS. 


HE defeat inflicted by the Russian Armies upon the Austrians 
in Galicia was not more humiliating than the severe check 
to which the gallant little Serbian Army subjected the 
powerful forces of the Dual Monarchy in their disastrous 

invasion of Serbia. Although Austria had selected the moment for 
the beginning of hostilities, and had taken every opportunity of pre- 
paring for an overwhelming defeat of the Serbians, she not only failed 
in the beginning of the campaign to obtain a footing across the Serbian 
frontier, but was forced to accept a most discomfiting check, to say 
nothing of the loss of three Austro-Hungarian battalions, of which 
only twenty-five men survived, and these taken prisoners. ‘The 
bombardment of Belgrade was merely venomous spite, for the city 
had no military significance, and was totally undefended. But so 
badly beaten were the Austrians in their first invasion of Serbia, that 
in less than a fortnight from the declaration of war they abandoned 
the attempt and in panic retired to their own country, entrenching 
themselves along their own frontiers with the evident intention of 
awaiting an expected Serbian attack. 

On the oth and roth of August, however, they again made an 
attempt in small detachments to cross the Drina and the Save, but were 
again beaten back to the intense chagrin of their commander and the 
utmost enthusiam of the Serbians. ‘“‘ This modern army lacked 


nothing,” said a Serbian Government report, speaking in scornful 
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tones of the Austrian bully, “‘ their siege artillery, their gunboats, their 
searchlights, and their aeroplanes were relied on to facilitate a success 
concerning which no one entertained the slightest doubt. But the 
enemy had not reckoned with the first factor of victory—the courage, 
valour, and bravery of the soldiers.”’ In other words, just as Germany 
under-rated the gallant Belgians, so did Austria deem the Serbians 
an insignificant foe. The ancient story of David and Goliath was 
repeating itself ! 

On 11th August the Austrians made two further attempts, this 
time in the south-west corner of Serbia, simultaneously on the banks 
of the Save (north) and the Drina (west), concentrating a heavy artillery 
and rifle fire upon the towns of Shabatz and Loznitza. Austrian aero- 
planes made reconnaissances over the valley of the Jadar and over and 
in the vicinity of the two towns mentioned. The following day small 
parties of the enemy pushed over the Drina, near Kuristoitz, and the 
Save, near Shabatz. This success the Austrians followed up by a 
rapid advance along the right banks of both rivers. They also crossed 
the Drina lower down at Brassinska, Zvornik, and Liubovia. Their 
forces then occupied positions as follows : two Army Corps (10th and 
gth) upon Shabatz: one Army Corps (8th) upon the line Hatoha- 
Lesnitza: one Army Corps (12th) and two brigades of mountain 
batteries of the 15th Corps upon the line Lesnitza-Liubovia. 

The advance guard of the Serbians gallantly resisted the first 
attempt of the enemy to cross the river upon the positions Losnitza- 
Lesnitza and Shabatz, but the Austrian forces were overwhelmingly 
superior, and slowly, fighting foot by foot, the defenders fell back upon 
the positions at Lesnitza and between Losnitza and Gorni-Dobritz. 
The fighting lasted thoughout the whole day, the Serbians keeping 
the invaders at bay, and only retreating as night fell upon their prepared 
positions at Jarebik. 

In the north, however, at Shabatz, the Austrians had been unable 
to advance. They had occupied the town, but were penned in by the 
Serbian forces situated outside and southwards in the most favourable 
positions ; for the moment their advance was stopped. The subsequent 
operations which ended in the battles of T'ser and Shabatz, where the 
Austrians were totally defeated, were told in an official communiqué 
issued by the Serbian Government :—‘‘ These three days (13th, 14th, 
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and rsth),”’ said the report, “‘ so skilfully employed by our weak detach- 
ments, enabled us to concentrate our forces for the battle in the Jadar 
valley. Our troops moving by forced marches by day and night 
advanced to meet the enemy. The enemy’s columns were advancing 
concentrically from the line Ljubova-Koviliatch-Lechnitza on Valievo. 
Of the Eighth Corps two divisions crossed the Tser, and of the 
Thirteenth Corps half a division followed the line of the Jadar valley, 
one division advanced on Krupace, one brigade crossed the Machva, 
and three mountain brigades marched from Ljubova towards Petzcoye. 
Until 14th August it was our outpost detachments, reinforced but 
numerically inferior to the enemy, which bore the brunt of the fighting, 
defending the territory step by step. Our men succeeded in delaying 
- the enemy until the arrival of our main body, which on 16th August 
assumed the offensive against the left wing of the enemy from the Tser 
and Iverak. Our army defeated the enemy, and then turned against 
the Austrian centre. After the battles of 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
August, the enemy’s right wing made an effort to cut off our left wing 
south of Zavlaca, but was attacked on the flank by one of our detach- 
ments arriving by forced marches from Petzcoye at the most favourable 
moment on the 19th. The enemy was completely beaten, and was 
pursued all along the front from Kruphene to Tser. The Ninth and 
Tenth Corps, which were at Shabatz, were unable to come out, although 
they were our superiors several times in number. The enemy suffered 
a complete disaster in its flight ; it only thought of reaching as quickly 
as possible the bridges which it had thrown across the Drina, not even 
thinking of destroying them completely after their passage, notably 
near Losnitza, near the island of Shepatza. 

The enormous losses of the enemy are due to its massed formation 
and to the disorder of its flight. The Austrians had 10,000 killed, 
6,000 on the Tser. In one small village more than 600 bodies of the 
enemy’s soldiers were buried, and the number of wounded must vastly 
exceed the total of killed. Over 2,000 wounded Austrians remained 
on the battlefield. The prisoners, not including the wounded, number 
4,000. The number of 30,000 wounded Austrians is not a definite 
total. In the maize fields in the valley of the Drina and in the forests 
of Gutchevo and Boragna, groups of the enemy’s soldiers are still being 
encountered, who were thrown out to the rear when our artillery fired 
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on the bridges. Among these are some officers. For more than a 
week they had lived on maize. The 150 guns which we captured, as 
well as the caissons, ammunition, and war stores which we took, are 
one more proof of the brilliant victory gained by our troops. The 
Seventh Austrian Corps suffered particularly ; it may even be said that 
what is left of it is incapable of carrying out military operations. It 
left in our hands more than half of its artillery. The enemy retreated 
in all haste on the left bank of the Drina. The Austrian troops before 
Shabatz, in view of our attack, retreated rapidly to the left bank, aban- 
doning their mitrailleuses.”’ 

The foregoing description of the retreat of the Austrian Army 
from Shabatz to the opposite bank of the Save is extremely modest, 
for, in their frantic haste to get out of Serbian territory, the forces of 
the Dual Monarchy lost an immense number in killed and wounded, 
and only the Austrian warships lying in the river opposite Shabatz 
saved, by their covering fire, the enemy from total annihilation. 

Thus by the end of August Serbia had been cleared of Austro- 
Hungarian troops and the Serbians began to contemplate offensive 
operations. : 
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CHAPTER XXII 
Von Kluck’s Advance upon Paris 


“ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH FORCE UPON THE LINE Novon-CHauNny-LA FERE— 
SUFFERINGS AND PRIVATIONS OF THE FORCE DURING THE RETIREMENT— 
CONDITION OF THE GERMAN ForRCES—GENERAL ALLENBY REPULSES GERMAN 
CAVALRY NEAR ST. QUENTIN—BRILLIANT WorRK BY THE BRITISH CAVALRY— 

Tue NEw 6TH FRENCH ARMY TAKES UP ITS POSITION ON THE BRITISH LEFT— 
Von KLUCK STILL FRANTICALLY ENDEAVOURING TO ENVELOP THE ALLIED 
LEFT WING-—-GENERAL JOFFRE VISITS SIR JOHN FRENCH—THE FUTURE PLAN 
OF CAMPAIGN DISCUSSED—THE 5TH FRENCH ARMY ORDERED TO MOVE FORWARD 
AND RELIEVE THE PRESSURE ON THE BRITISH RIGHT WING-——A LINE SOUTH 
OF THE MARNE FIXED BY THE FRENCH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AS THE UTTERMOST 
Point OF RETIREMENT—TIHE BRITISH FORCE RETIRES STILL FURTHER TO THE 
LINE COMPIEGNE—-SOISSONS—-FRENCH COUNTER-ATTACKS—JOFFRE’S REASON 
FOR RETIRING STILL FURTHER SOUTH—BRITISH BASE CHANGED FROM AMIENS 
To St. NAZAIRE AND LE MANS—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS BLOW UP THE BRIDGE 
AT SoOISsSONS—HeERo1c ACTION OF THE ‘‘ SAPPERS ’”—BRITISH CAPTURE TEN 
GERMAN GUNS—THE Story oF ‘‘L’”’ BatTERY—POSITIONS OF THE ALLIES 
AND OF THE GERMAN ARMIES ON THE 2ND SEPTEMBER—THE BritTIsH LINE 
ON 3RD SEPTEMBER. 


) S8T would be impossible for even the most facile pen to 
ye yy) adequately describe the arrival and encampment of the 
% British Force upon the line Noyon-Chauny-Le Fere on 
, the evening of 28th August. Men, ragged and unshaven, 
worn with fatigue: their faces drawn and haggard : their eyes staring 
and strained for want of sleep: their clothes in many instances 
blood-stained and torn, their boots broken and thick with dust; but 
the fire within their breasts undimmed, their souls undaunted, and 
their spirits—that glorious spirit of the British soldier—unbroken 
and unconquerable. Woefully thinned in numbers, the regiments 
(all that were left of them) filled their allotted places in the 
strategical line which Sir John French had selected as being the 
‘* substantial distance . . . . the Somme and the Oise,” which 
it was necessary to place between his troops and the enemy 
order to “afford the former some opportunity of rest and 
reorganisation.” Seldom, if ever, have British soldiers been called 
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upon to endure a four days’ continuous retreat contesting every 
foot of the way, and followed by a relentless and ferocious foe 
four times their strength in men and in guns. Night and day the 
retirement had continued without a halt or a pause, and although in 
many instances horses dropped dead on the roadway, and men flung 
themselves down unable to move another yard, the retreat continued. 
If a gun or a waggon overturned, or ran into a ditch, it was abandoned, 
having first been rendered useless. Those who formed the advance 
guard were as badly off as those who were fighting in the rear, for they 
must hurry on without a pause or rest else the roads would have been 
clogged and the long columns thrown into untold confusion. So dead 
beat were some of the men that they slept in the saddle, waking with a 
start at any enforced delay. Tramp, tramp, tramp, the infantry in 
stubborn silence trudged the weary miles, and even if they talked it 
was in tones which could not be heard above the rumble of heavy 
wheels, the creak of gun-carriages, and the throbbing of the motor- 
engines in the transports as they hurried along with that great host. 
Hunger and thirst even were almost forgotten in their exhaustion of 
body. 

Nor were the German forces less exhausted. ‘Terrific losses had 
been inflicted upon them; whole regiments had been decimated by 
the terrible rifle-fire of the British infantry, whilst, even at this early 
stage, their cavalry had learned to respect and fear the khaki-clad 
hussars, dragoons, and lancer regiments of the hated and hitherto 
despised British Army. Only as late as the afternoon of the 28th 
August, whilst Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien and Sir Douglas Haig were 
retiring their men upon the southern banks of the Somme and the 
Oise, two columns of the enemy coming from St. Quentin imprudently 
ventured too near La Fere, with the result that General Allenby went 
out to meet and engage them. General Gough, in command of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade formed of the 4th Hussars, the sth and 16th 
Lancers, attacked the western column consisting of the famous Prussian 
Guard and a regiment of Uhlans, and put them to rout after inflicting 
severe losses upon them and capturing many prisoners. Sir Philip 
Chetwode, in command of the 5th Cavalry Brigade, made up of the 
2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), 12th Lancers, and 20th Hussars, so 
severely handled the eastern column near Cerizy, that one. of its 
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A =GERMAN LCRIME. AGAINST CIVILISATION. 


The main doorway of Rheims Cathedral after it was shelled by the Germans, 
who knowingly fired some hundreds of shells upon the sacred edifice. Joan of Arc 
was present in the Cathedral during the Coronation of the Dauphin centuries ago. 
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regiments was thrown completely into disorder, and, after losing many 
prisoners, beat a hasty retreat. Highlanders took part in this engage- 
ment, the men clinging to the stirrups of the cavalrymen, just as 
they did at Waterloo, almost a hundred years before. 

The effect of this latest British success was of considerable import- 
ance, for it definitely checked the too rapid advance of Von Kluck’s 
Army Corps, and gave Sir John French’s tired and worn out men an. 
opportunity for the first real rest they had had for six days. 

On the night of the 28th August his soldiers, with the exception 
of those engaged upon outpost duty, enjoyed the comfort of a bath 
and a peaceful meal, and that blessing of all blessings—a good eight 
hours’ sleep. 

There were other reasons why the pursuit of the Germans slackened 
at this period. During their retirement the British had destroyed and 
blown up the bridges and culverts over every waterway, river, and 
canal, which, if left intact, would have helped the enemy in his pursuit. 
Moreover, a new French Army (the 6th), under General D’Amade, 
consisting of the 7th Army Corps, four Reserve Divisions, and Sordet’s 
Corps of Cavalry, had been formed on Sir John French’s left, with its 
left in the region of Bray-sur-Somme and its right resting upon Roye. 
This new army did in point of fact attack St. Quentin on the 27th 
August, and relieved for a while the pressure on the British Force. 

Upon Sir John French’s right wing, the 5th French Army, which 
had gradually retired in face of overwhelming numbers from its original 
position at Charleroi and Namur, had taken up a position behind the 
lines of the Oise, between La Fere and Guise. 

Von Kluck was still straining every nerve in a frantic endeavour 
to encompass the defeat of the Allies’ left wing. Upon the Somme, 
opposed to the 5th French Army, he had massed between five and six 
Army Corps. ‘Two corps and a strong force of cavalry were debouching 
east and west of Ham in a southerly direction against the British Force, 
and four more corps were flung against the new 6th French Army on 
the left. 

Such was the position on the morning of 29th August, and to the 
British soldiers enjoying a much-needed rest it really seemed as if the 
moment had come at last for them to show the enemy what they could 


do when on the offensive. But at mid-day (at one o’clock to be precise) 
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Sir John French received a visit from General Joffre, and together the 
two Chiefs discussed the plan of campaign to be undertaken in the 
future. The British Commander-in-Chief pointed out his precarious 
position, and his sympathetic colleague thereupon told him of the 
orders given to the 5th French Army on the Oise to move forward 
and attack the Germans on the Somme with a view to checking pursuit, 
and also of the formation of the 6th French Army on the British left 
flank. At this meeting—which may rightly be termed momentous— 
General Joffre most probably informed Sir John of the line to which 
he was prepared to retire unless an opportunity in which to take the 
offensive presented itself before that line was reached. The line laid 
down by the French Commander-in-Chief was upon the Seine, east of 
Paris—Bray-sur-Seine— Nogent-sur-Seine—Arcis-sur-Aube— Vitry-le- 
Francois, and a line roughly from Bar-le-Ducto Verdun. In preparation 
for that offensive, when it should come, the French Command had 
laid down three conditions :— 

‘‘ r. The retirement had to be carried out in order, under a succes- 
sion of counter-attacks, which would keep the enemy 
busy. 

“2. The extreme point of the retirement must be fixed in such a 
way that the different armies should reach it simul- 
taneously, ready at the moment of occupying to resume 
the offensive all together. 

“3. Every circumstance permitting of a resumption of the offen- 
sive before this point should be reached must be utilised 
by the whole of our forces and the British forces.” 

It is evident from a close study of Sir John French’s despatches 
that until this moment he was not aware of the above plan of campaign 
as laid down by General Joffre. But it undoubtedly had his approval, 
and later he said, ‘‘ I finally arranged with General Joffre to effect a 
further retirement towards the line Compiegne-Soissons, promising 
him, however, to do my best to keep always within a day’s march 
of him.” 

The counter-attacks mentioned in the new French plan of cam- 
paign had already begun. In order to cover this short retirement of 
the British, the centre and left of the 5th French Army on the Oise 
moved forward and attacked the Germans with considerable success. 
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The right wing, composed of two Corps and a Reserve Divison: 
engaged the Prussian Guard and the roth German Army Corps, which 
was moving southwards from Guise, and flung the enemy back upon 
its original position. Nevertheless, it was not in the plans of General 
Joffre to follow up this success, but to retire steadily to the line of the 
Marne until a favourable moment for taking the offensive occurred. 
A general retirement along the whole of the Allied line west of Verdun 
was then ordered. 

It is now no longer possible to. consider the British Expeditionary 
Force apart from the French forces if the subsequent campaign is to 
be followed intelligently. During the early stages of the campaign, 
at the battle of Mons and the subsequent retirement to the line Noyon- — 
Chauny-La Fere, the British Force appeared to be acting apart, though 
such was not really the case. On the 29th August, however, the French 
Armies definitely formed a strategic line, flanking their Ally on left 
and right, and relieving the enormous pressure, which the disastrous 
mistakes of the first few days of the war had given Von Kluck, Von 
Beulow, and Von Hausen, an opportunity of placing upon them. By 
all the rules of warfare the British Force should have been annihilated 
at Cambrai and La Cateau, and only its indomitable pluck and the 
splendid generalship of its gallant leaders saved it from complete 
destruction or capture. 

Late in the afternoon of 29th August, as arranged with General 
Joffre, Sir John French gave orders for the retirement of the British 
Force to continue, this time to ‘‘ a position a few miles north of the 
line Compiegne-Soissons.”” ‘The extreme pressure, however, being 
placed upon the French centre west of Verdun and east of Soissons, 
made a rapid retirement to the Marne an absolute necessity. Indeed, 
sO vigorous was the pursuit of the Germans, that Joffre had for the 
moment to abandon all ideas of taking the offensive in order to bring 
about some semblance of an even front in his forces, and reduce the 
uneven waves which occurred at points in his battlefront. 

Rear-guard actions of no particular violence marked the beginning 
of the retirement on the 29th, but soon the Germans began again to 
press vigorously upon the gallant British Force now flanked on the left 
by the 6th French Army and on the right by the 5th French Army. 
At this period Sir John had to change his base, which had been on the 
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line Havre-Amiens, as his communications were threatened by the 
German right wing. The enemy had occupied the latter place, but 
before they rode into the town the British base and line of communica- 
tions had been removed to St. Nazaire and Le Mans. 

So, contesting every foot of the way and at favourable moments 
turning and inflicting severe losses upon the Germans, Sir John drew 
his men southwards towards the position selected for them between 
the Marne and the Seine. 

A gallant action (equal in every respect to that historically famous 
deed—the blowing up of the Delhi Gate during the Indian Mutiny) 
was done by the Royal Engineers after the British had passed over the 
Aisne at Soissons. The story was told by a wounded French soldier 
(one of the 5th Army), whose eyes filled with tears as he related this 
splendid deed of gallantry :—“‘ We were together,” he said, “ the 
Cuirassiers of France and the Royal Engineers of Great Britain, and 
we had retreated across the Aisne at Soissons. The Germans were 
advancing rapidly, and were trying to rush their masses across the 
bridge after us. The bridge had to be blown up. German sharp- 
shooters were firing at us from a clump of trees, and their mitrailleuses 
were working havoc among the Allies. The whole place was in an 
inferno of mitrailleuses and rifle fire. Into this ‘ gate of hell’ your 
Royal Engineers suddenly went. A party of them dashed towards the 
bridge, and, although losing heavily, managed to lay a charge sufficient 
to destroy it, but before they could light the fuse they were killed. 

“Then we waited. Another body of these brave fellows had 
crept near the bridge and had taken cover, but the German sharp- 
shooters had somehow got their range, and were pouring in a deadly 
fire upon them. In the next few minutes we Frenchmen saw some- 
thing which we shall remember to our dying day. One of the Engineers 
made a rush alone towards the fuse. He was killed before he had got 
halfway, but immediately he was down another man dashed up and 
ran on until he, too, fell dead almost over the body of his comrade. A 
third, a fourth, a fifth, attempted to run the gauntlet of the German 
rifle fire, and all of them met their deaths in the same way. Others 
dashed out after them, one by one, until the death-roll numbered 
eleven. Then, for an instant, the German rifle fire slackened, and in 
that instant the bridge was blown up, for the twelfth man, racing across 
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the space where the dead bodies of his comrades lay, lit the fuse and 
sent the bridge up with a roar as a German rifleman brought him 
down dead.” 

On 1st September, during the retirement upon Meux, the 4th 
(Guards) Brigade became heavily engaged with the enemy in the 
densely-wooded country east of Villers-Cotterets. In the fierce fighting 
which ensued, the Germans suffered a defeat and the British captured 
ten guns. 

Upon the same day (1st September), and very early in the morning, 
another action in which L Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery covered 
itself with glory, took place near the little village of Nery. The battery 
had begun to “ water horses ” previous to continuing the retirement, 
when suddenly from a neighbouring hill a percussion shell fell in the 
midst of the battery. The shell was followed almost immediately by 
others in quick succession, until the British gunners were in the midst 
of a very inferno. Ten guns (two batteries) and a couple of Maxims 
were pouring a murderous fire upon the battery before ever they could 
come into action. All the horses were shot down and three of the 
guns dismantled before they could be laid. Eventually three guns 
were unlimbered and got into action, though storms of Maxim bullets 
were being rained upon them, and the position of the battery enfiladed. 
Very soon all the officers had fallen, then all the sergeants but two. 
Finally the one remaining British gun was being served by three men, 
one of whom was severely wounded, though he continued to hand the 
ammunition to his comrades whilst they laid and fired the gun. 
Presently, however, the ammunition gave out, but by this time the 
German guns had also ceased firing, having been put out of action by 
the gallant British gunners. At this moment, just when the unequal 
strife had ended, the Queen’s Bays (2nd Dragoon Guards) and some 
infantry arrived on the scene, charged the Germans and captured their 
ten guns. 

For their gallant conduct in this affair, Captain Bradley (who 
unfortunately died of his wounds), Sergt-Major Dorrell, and Sergt. 
Nelson were awarded the Victoria Cross. _ 

By 2nd September the British Force occupied roughly the line 
from Nanteuil-le-Haudouin to Senlis. The French Army on the right 
were being subjected to the utmost pressure, for the Germans were 
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apparently making every effort to burst through the French centre and 
envelop the left wing of the Allied forces. The positions of the various 
German Armies at this date were roughly as follows :—Von Kluck 
had flung a whole corps of cavalry across the Oise, which had pushed 
on as far as Chateau-Thierry. His infantry with artillery brigades had 
passed Compiegne. The 2nd German Army, under Von Beulow, 
composed of three active Army Corps and two Reserve Corps, was 
almost before Laon. The 3rd German Army, now under General 
Von Hausen, had crossed the river Aisne between the Chateau-Porcien 
and Attigny. The 4th German Army, under the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg, and the 5th German Army, under the German Crown Prince, 
were between Vouziers and Verdun, and the 6th and 7th German 
Armies were directly between Verdun and the Vosges Mountains. 

By the 3rd September the British Force flanked on the left by the 
6th and on the right by the 5th French Armies, had retired across the 
Marne at Meux, all bridges being blown up by the rear-guards when 
the main forces had passed. The British left was then upon Lagny 
and its right upon Signy Signets. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The Germans cross the Marne 


THe GERMANS WITHIN THIRTY MILES OF PaRIS—THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
REMOVED TO BORDEAUX—TIHE SUDDEN Hatt or Von Kiucx’s ARMyY—SIR 
JoHN FRENCH’s COMMENTS THEREON—VON KLUCK’S ADVANCE UPON PARIS 
CHECKED—HI1s ARMY FORCED TO TURN ASIDE AND TAKE A SOUTH-EASTERLY 
DIRECTION——-PARIS THE OBJECTIVE OF THE 1ST GERMAN ARMY—VON KLUCK 
FOUGHT TO A STANDSTILL, AND PRESSED BACK UPON THE RIVER OURCQ—HIS 
BLUNDER IN REGARDING THE BRITISH FORCE TOO EXHAUSTED TO ACT AGAINST 
Him—Von Kiucx’s MAIN FoRCES CROSS THE MARNE—JOFFRE AGAIN DISCUSSES 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN WITH SIR JOHN FRENCH—THE MOMENT FOR THE 
ALLIES TO TAKE THE OFFENSIVE ARRIVES——JOFFRE’S PLAN oF ACTION—ORDERS 
OF THE Day ISSUED TO THE BRITISH AND FRENCH TROOPS By GENERAL SIR 
JoHN FRENCH AND GENERAL JOFFRE BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 


HEN Von Kluck’s army was within thirty miles of Paris, 

% the French Government removed to _ Bordeaux, 
M. Poincairé, the President of the Republic, having 
first issued a stirring appeal exhorting the Parisians to 
observe calmness in face of the advance of the German forces to the 
gates of the city. But at this period a strange thing happened: the 
ist German Army halted suddenly in its mad rush upon the capital. 
At Chantilly Von Kluck’s men had stolen a number of valuable 
racehorses from a training establishment, and then his advance upon 
Paris was checked. He had come to a standstill, just as a man would 
do faced by cross-roads, uncertain which direction to take. In Sir 
John French’s own words:—‘‘ About 3rd September the enemy 
appears to have changed his plans and to have determined to stop 
his advance south direct upon Paris, for on the 4th September air 


-reconnaissances showed that his main columns were moving in a 


south-easterly direction generally east of a line drawn through 
Nanteuil-le-Hardouin and Lizy on the Ourcq.” 
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What had happened? Had Von Kluck suddenly become aware 
of large reserve forces of French troops in and behind Paris, or had he, 
finding his endeavours to envelop the left flank of the Allies continually 
frustrated, decided upon a different plan of action ? Or was his sudden 
change of front premeditated and part of the strategical plans of the 
German General Staff? Did he take the initiative, or was he forced 
in the direction of the Ourcq by the presence of the French Army upon 
his right ? Opinions upon these points differed greatly, and in the 
absence of any, definite information from German sources, probable 
reasons can only be given, the most likely being that his change of 
direction was not premeditated, but forced upon him by a sense of 
danger in which he found himself owing to the presence upon his right 
flank of forces, the full strength of which he had not previously measured. 
The declared intentions of the German General Staff to be in Paris by 
an early date, the perseverance with which Von Kluck rushed full tilt 
upon the city, and the strenuous, almost superhuman efforts made by 
him to envelop or annihilate the forces facing him in order to achieve 
his object, can only point to the one fact—that Paris was the objective 
of the rst German Army, supported on its left by the 2nd Army under 
Von Beulow, and in one extended line to Verdun by the 3rd, 4th, and 
sth German Armies. Von Kluck’s failure was undoubtedly due, first 
of all, to the splendid resistance offered by the British Army, and later 
by the combined action of the Allied forces on the left in forcing the 
Germans to turn aside from Paris and seek a fresh objective. 

Nothing in Sir John French’s despatches, or in the official report 
issued on the authority of the French Government, six months after 
the war began, throws any light upon the supposition that a new French 
Army in or to the south of Paris had been held in reserve ready to fling 
itself upon Von Kluck’s army at a critical moment when it appeared 
before the city. Nevertheless, it is impossible that the 6th French 
Army alone, acting upou the British left, or in conjunction with the 
latter, was strong enough to cause the abandonment of the Germans’ 
obvious rush upon Paris. The inference is, therefore, that with the 
British and French across the Marne, and holding a comparatively 
strong position from Lagny to Signy Signets, the 6th French Army, 
either reinforced or supported by very strong reserves, made a vigorous 
counter-attack upon the German right, fought it to a standstill, and 
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then pressed it back in the direction of the Ourcq. Even the fact that 
a still further retirement of the British right to the line Maupertois- 
Faremoutiers-Lagny was ordered lends support to this view, for Von 
Kluck was then forced to cross the front of the Allied line—a manceuvre 
fraught with the utmost danger and inconceivable unless he had no 
other choice. He may have considered himself perfectly safe in 
executing this movement, for he appears to have regarded the British 
Force as utterly exhausted and incapable of resistance. If he enter- 
tained this view he was soon to learn differently. For the time being, 
however, he was allowed to continue his march in a south-easterly 
direction, the Allied forces conforming to the plans carefully prepared 
by General Joffre. On the sth September the heads of Von Kluck’s 
columns were observed crossing the Marne at Changis, La Ferte, 
Nogent L’Artaud, Chateau Thierry, and Mezy, whilst he had posted 
a strong rear-guard along the banks of the Ourcq. | 

Upon that day also, Sir John French, by request, met General 
Joffre, and then the latter told the British Commander he considered 
that at last the moment had come for the Allied Forces to take the 
offensive, as the conditions “‘ were very favourable to success.”’ 

Joffre then explained his plan of action. He had ordered the left 
flank of the 6th French Army to be wheeled towards the Ourcq, the 
right pivoting on the Marne north of Meux. The army was then to 
cross the Ourcq and attack Von Kluck’s flank. The British Force, 
acting in conjunction, was to change its front to the line Jouy-le- 
Chatel — Faremoutiers — Villeneuve-le-Comte, and fill in the gap 
‘between the right flank of the 6th French Army and the left of the 
sth French Army. Sir John was then to advance and join in the 
general offensive movement. Previously Joffre had formed a new 
army (the gth, under General Foch), and had posted it between the 
right flank of the 5th and the left flank of the 4th Army, operating 
south of Chalons-sur-Marne. 

The combined movement of the Allies began at sunrise on Sunday, 
the 6th September, and ‘‘ on that day it may be said that a great battle 
opened on a front extending from Ermonville, which was just in 
front of the left flank of the 6th French Army, through Lizy on the 
Marne, Mauperthuis, which was about the British centre, Courtacon, 
which was the left of the 5th French Army, to Esternay and Charle- 
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ville, the left of the 9th Army, under General Foch, and so along 
the front of the gth, 4th, and 3rd French Armies to a point north 
of the fortress of Verdun.” 

Who can picture the thrill of excitement and the eager anticipations 
with which the news flew from mouth to ear that at last the advance 
was to be sounded, and this time upon British bugles! For days on 
end, in face of everwhelming numbers, Thomas Atkins, with a cheery 
optimism that one day his turn would come, had been marching with 
his back to the foe—and now at last he was to face about and show the 
Kaiser’s hordes what the British soldier could do at the offensive. 
Through days of tortuous heat, and nights often sleepless and comfort- 
less, hungry, often unwashed, and in many instances in tatters, he had 
done little else but retire until the very word was anathema to him. 
But now he was to advance, and once again give the Germans a taste 
of British steel, and show them “ how to do the job properly.” It was 
a long way from Mons to the Marne—terribly long, but the moment 
for which the British and French Armies had patiently waited had 
come. At dawn on the morning of the 6th September Sir John French 
issued to his gallant soldiers a stirring order of the day :— 

“* After a most trying series of operations, mostly in retirement, 
which have been rendered necessary by the general strategic plans of 
the Allied Armies, the British forces stand to-day formed in line with 
their French comrades ready to attack the enemy. Foiled in their 
attempt to invest Paris, the Germans have been driven to move in an 
easterly and south-easterly direction, with the apparent intention of 
falling in strength upon the 5th French Army. In this operation they 
are exposing their right flank and their line of communications to an 
attack by the combined 6th French Army and the British forces. I 
call upon the British Army in France to show now to the enemy its 
power, and to push on vigorously to the attack beside the 6th French 
Army. I am sure I shall not call upon them in vain, but that, on the 
contrary, by another manifestation of the magnificent spirit which they 
have shown in the past fortnight, they will fall on the enemy’s flank 
with all their strength, and in unison with their Allies drive him back.” 

Less cheerful in tone, but characteristic of the man, was General 
Joffre’s order of the day to the. French troops :— 

‘At the moment when a battle upon which the welfare of the 
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country depends is about to begin, I feel it my duty to remind you 
that it is no longer the time to look behind. We have but one business 
on hand—to attack and repel the enemy. . . . This is no time for 
faltering, and it will not be suffered. The hour has come to advance 
at all costs, and to die where you stand rather than give way.” 

Thus Joffre recognised the strength of his enemy, but he had 
greater confidence in the strength of his soldiers and in those of France’s 
Ally—Great Britain. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
The Repulse of Von Kluck and the First British Offensive 


THe BATTLE OF THE MARNE-—ONE OF THE GREATEST BATTLES OF THE WaR— 
EnorMoUS NUMBERS OF TROOPS EMPLOYED, AND EXTENSIVE BATTLE FRONT 
oF HUNDREDS OF MILES—POSITIONS OF FRENCH AND BRITISH ARMIES AND 
OF THE GERMAN ARMIES—THE FIGHTING ON THE 6TH, 7TH, 8TH, 9TH, AND 
10TH SEPTEMBER—IHE ALLIES VICTORIOUS AND THE GERMANS IN FULL 
RETREAT TO THE LINE OF THE AISNE—MOMENTOUS DECLARATION BY THE 
POWERS OF THE TRIPLE ENTENTE: GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND RussiA— 
AGREEMENT NOT TO CONCLUDE A SEPARATE PEACE—CLOSE OF THE FIRST 
PHASE OF THE WAR. 


T dawn on Sunday, 6th September, while the morning mists 
were still hanging over cornfield and meadow, hill and 
valley, almost before the birds had begun to stir, the battle 
of the Marne began. As if to make sport of Christianity, 

the Sabbath Day throughout the war seems to have been set apart 

for the most savage struggles. ‘The battle of Mons was fought on a 

Sunday—a fortnight before that of the Marne; on a Sunday, also, 

the Germans violated Belgium and Luxembourg, and invaded France 

without a formal declaration of war. 

History will record the battle of the Marne as one of the greatest 
contests of the war, not only on account of the immense number of 
troops engaged—over 2,000,000 soldiers of France, Great Britain, and 
Germany—but because of the very extensive battle front, extending 
over one hundred and fifty miles, almost from the walls of Paris to the 
powerful French fortress, Verdun, thence south-east to Belfort, more 
than another hundred miles. Moreover, the battle lasted from the 
6th to the roth of September—five days during which continuous 
fighting took place along the whole extended line—truly a Titanic 
struggle! From two to three hundred miles of soldiers fighting with 
desperate courage to obtain the mastery one over the other, struggling 
beneath veritable hurricanes of high-explosive and shrapnel shells, 
using every engine of warfare which man could devise in order to 
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obtain victory, was a spectacle which coming generations will read 
about in shuddering wonderment. Platoons, companies, even regi- 
ments of men, were blown to pieces ere ever they had a chance of 
raising an arm in defence. “ This is not war—it is butchery by 
machinery,” said one wounded officer. 

Early on that Sabbath morning the Allied forces of Great Britain 
and France were drawn up in the following battle front :— 

The 6th French Army (commanded by General Manoury), with 
its right flank at Meux and its left upon Betz, faced the 4th Reserve, 
and the 2nd Corps of the rst German (Von Kluck’s) Army formed up 
on the Ourcq and east of that river. 

The British Force, now composed of three Army Corps (the 
Third, under General W. P. Pulteney ; Second, General Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien ; and First, General Sir Douglas Haig, in the order 
given from left to right), occupied the line Lagny-Rozoy, having opposite 
its left, west of Crecy, two divisions of German cavalry, and facing the 
right wing and centre of the main forces of Von Kluck’s army, in the 
region of Chauffry, south of Rebais. 

The sth French Army (under General D’Esperay), based upon 
Courtacon, with its right at Esternay, faced the left of Von Kluck’s 
army and the right and centre of the 2nd German Army (Von Beulow), 
occupying the line Champaubert-Etoges-Bergeres-Vertus. 

General Connau’s (French) cavalry filled the gap between the 
British right and the left of the 5th French Army. 

The gth French Army (the new army just formed by Joffre, under 
General Foch) stretched from Esternay, through Sezanne to Fere 
Champenoise, and faced the left of Von Beulow’s forces. 

East of these positions the line was continued :— 

The 4th French Army (General de Langle) formed up just south 
of Vitry-le-Francois, faced the 3rd German Army (Von Hausen’s 
Hessians and Saxons, now much depleted) and the 4th Germany Army 
(Duke of Wurtemburg), who occupied the line Chalons-sur-Marne— 
Bussy-le-Repos. 

The 3rd French Army (General Sarrail) took his line from Bar- 
le-Duc to Verdun and found himself opposed by the German Crown 
Prince, with the 5th German Army, who was advancing west and east 
of the Argonne upon Possesse, Triacourt, and Julvecourt. 
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The 2nd French Army (General Castlenau), occupying positions 
north and east of Verdun, and south almost to Nancy, held at bay the 
Bavarian Crown Prince (6th German Army), who was operating in 
the region of the plateau of the Woevre and south-west of Metz. 

The rst French Army held in check the 7th German Army (General 
Von Heringen) upon the Alsace borders and in front of Nancy. 

The vulnerable point in the French eastern front was the gap 
between the fortified areas Verdun-Toul and Epinal-Belfort. 

The 6th French Army began the attack. On the previous evening 
Manoury’s right was upon Meux, with its left advancing from Penchard, 
St. Soupplets, and Ver, driving back the outposts of the right wing of 
Von Kluck’s rear-guard. At dawn on the 6th severe fighting took 
place amongst the line of villages and cornfields upon the west bank 
of the Ourcq. The main force of the German rear-guard was upon 
the eastern banks of the river, and their guns, posted in favourable 
positions, searched the ranks of the advancing French troops as they 
flung themselves upon the enemy and forced him gradually to give 
ground. ‘Towards the end of the day a line of flaming villages and 
trodden cornfields, with orchards of fruit trees almost shorn of their 
goodly burdens, marked where the struggle had been fiercest. 

During this period the British Army, south-east of Meux, had 
moved off to attack Von Kluck’s centre. It is impossible to regard 
the manner in which Von Kluck practically ignored the presence of 
the British Force in any other light than that of a gigantic blunder. 
He must have been singularly ignorant of the fighting powers of the 
British soldier! Even the German method of endeavouring to over- 
come obstacles by refusing to recognise their existence cannot be urged 
as an excuse for the colossal mistake he made in trying to rush through 
the gap between the 6th and sth French Armies—a gap which he must 
have known was filled by the British Force. Of the condition of the 
latter he was soon to learn, for rested and refreshed after the compara- 
tive inactivity of the last day or two, and burning with zeal to avenge 
the enforced retirement from Mons, the British troops were never 
more ready to fling themselves upon the enemy than during the early 
hours of that September morning. 

The forest of Crecy had been selected wisely by Sir John French 
as cover for the left flank (Third Army Corps, under General Pulteney) 
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of his army. Advancing slowly through the thickly wooded country, 
they emerged about mid-day into open country, and to the astonishment 
of the Germans, fell upon two divisions of Von Kluck’s cavalry and his 
advance infantry covered by guns, and forced them to beat a hurried 
retreat. About noon Sir John changed his position to the line Ville- 
neuve-le-Comte—Faremoutiers—Jouy-le-Chatel, pushing before him 
Von Kluck’s right, with which the German General had so foolishly 
imagined he was going to overwhelm the left of D’Esperay’s sth 
French Army. A German counter-attack, in the afternoon, upon the 
British was flung back; nothing could stay the steady pressure which 
Sir John’s gallant soldiers were putting upon the enemy. 

At evening on the 6th the British troops had been so far successful 
as to drive the enemy back across the Grand Morin, north of Coulom- 
miers, and that night they occupied the line Dagny-Coulommiers- 
Maison. | 

Eastwards, along the whole battle-front, the struggle had been of 
a ding-dong nature all the day long. D’Esperay, with his 5th Army, 
had fiercely engaged Von Kluck’s left and succeeded in gaining a little 
ground. Next to him, Foch with his 9th Army had flung his men 
upon Von Beulow’s troops in a tremendous endeavour to reach Sezanne. 
His right wing had engaged the right wing of the 3rd German Army 
(Von Hausen) and held it, the troops of both armies swaying first one 
way and then the other, gaining and losing ground almost immediately. 
The 4th French Army, though fighting valiantly under General Langle, 
was subjected to a particularly violent attack by the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg’s (the 4th) Army, the latter evidently acting in conformity with 
Von Kluck’s endeavour to break through between the 6th and sth 
French Armies, and thus envelop the centre of the Allied forces. 
General Sarrail, in command of the 3rd Army, was also violently 
attacked by the German Crown Prince (5th German Army), who 
managed to push the French southwards. In the falling back Sarrail 
uncovered one of the Verdun forts—Troyon—and exposed it to a 
violent fire from the German howitzers. 

Thus at nighftall on the 6th September, whilst progress had been 
made in the west, in the east the French had given ground slightly. 
But this was not all. Von Kluck had begun to perceive his error. He 
had found it impossible to get through between the 6th and 5th French 
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Armies, owing to the presence and vigorous offensive of that “ con- 
temptible little army,’’ which had all along stood in his way—the 
British Force. 

On the 7th September desperate fighting again took place along 
the whole line. The 6th French Army had pressed back the Germans 
still further upon the Ourcgq, and at nightfall were only a few kilometres 
from the river upon the line Chambry—Marcilly—Poisieux—Acy-en- 
Multien. Everywhere Manoury’s troops had driven the Germans out 
at the point of the bayonet, and when night fell, dead and wounded 
strewed the ground over which the victorious French troops had 
advanced, whilst behind them burning villages and haystacks marked 
where the struggle had been most savage and relentless. On this day 
the French captured the colours of the Magdeburg regiment. 

Von Kluck, knowing well what was happening, had hurried several 
corps back from his forces across the Marne in a vain endeavour to stop 
the envelopment of his right flank. In doing this he uncovered his 
left still further to the attack of the British forces, who were not slow 
to perceive the opening thus given them. Indeed, Von Kluck could 
not do otherwise, for at this period he seems to have decided that to 
retreat was the only possible solution of the difficult impasse into 
which he had fallen. There was, however, one hope! Eastwards 
Von Beulow, Von Hausen, the Duke of Wurtemburg, and the German 
Crown Prince were making frantic efforts to break through the Allied 
centre. On the left the British, beginning their advance at 5 a.m., 
had rushed through Coulommiers, whilst Sir John French’s right 
was moving rapidly upon La Ferte-Gaucher. His artillery fire 
during this advance was most deadly. Aided by the splendid fire- 
direction given by the Allied airmen—and particularly the British 
airmen—battery after battery belonging to the Germans was dispersed, 
and their guns smashed and broken beyond the hope of repair and 
subsequent use. The British cavalry, particularly General De Lisle’s 
brigade—the gth Lancers and the 18th Hussars—did splendid work. 
* Our cavalry,” said Sir John French, “ acted with great vigour.” A 
phrase which conveys much more than is expressed in its simple words, 
for it meant that the British troops covered themselves with glory and 
routed the vastly superior forces opposed to them. In point of fact, 
seventy-two squadrons of German cavalry were thoroughly beaten by 
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only forty-five squadrons of British horsemen. The latter gave the 
Germans no rest, but rode through them, and after taking many prisoners 
and strewing the ground with German dead and wounded, threw the 
enemy into such confusion that he retired as best he could, utterly 
demoralised. 

Throughout the day the struggle continued until at the close, 
Von Kluck, finding his flank in yet greater danger, had to withdraw 
his harrassed troops behind the line of the Grand Morin. The British 
success on the left of the 5th French Army gave the latter an opportunity 
to advance, and at nightfall General D’Esperay’s tired but triumphant 
troops occupied and maintained positions on the line La Ferte Gaucher- 
Esternay, commanding the bridge-ends over which to move at dawn 
the next morning. | 

General Foch, however, had not been as successful. His (the 
oth) Army was being subjected to a violent attack, and with the 4th 
and 3rd Armies stood the brunt of a terrific effort on the part of the 
enemy to pierce the Allied centre. At nightfall the opposing forces 
were almost exhausted, and the gain on either side was negligible. es 

When the morning of the 8th September dawned, Von Kluck 
was in retreat, though his rear-guards of infantry and cavalry, 
strongly posted on the northern banks of the Petit Morin, and 
aided by a powerful artillery fire, stoutly resisted the advance of 
Sir John French’s troops. Both on the left and right of the British 
Force, where the 6th and sth French Armies respectively were 
advancing, the Germans were attacking with extreme violence, but 
were flung back with considerable loss. North of Rebais, at La 
Tretoire, the First Army Corps, after a hard struggle, dislodged 
the enemy, capturing machine guns and many prisoners, whilst 
hundreds of German dead were left on the field. The enemy, 
subsequently, delivered a counter-attack, but Sir Douglas Haig’s men 
not only repulsed this endeavour, but captured more guns and a great 
number of prisoners. The Second Army Corps, under Smith-Dorrien, 
acting as the British centre, likewise experienced terrific fighting, but 
succeeded in pushing back the enemy still further. The Third Army 
Corps, with its new commander, General W. P. Pulteney, on the 
left of the British line, did useful work not only in advancing upon 
Trilport, but in shelling the German artillery north of Meux, thus 
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lessening the pressure upon the right of the 6th French Army, 
which had been under a hot fire from the German guns posted on 
the banks of the Marne. At nightfall the British had won the 
southern banks of the Petit Morin, ready at dawn next morning for 
advance to the Marne. 

In the meantime Manoury, upon the Ourcq, had been having a 
severe struggle with the rear-guard Germans posted on that river. 
Von Kluck, who had on the previous day perceived his danger, had 
rushed the 2nd and 4th of his Army Corps back to the north, and by 
means of attacks of great violence managed to hold the line Betz, 
Thury-en-Valois, Nanteuil-le-Hardouin, although Manoury’s men, 
fighting with great gallantry, captured three more German standards 
and many prisoners. From its position on the right of the British 
Force (La Ferte Gaucher-Esternay), the 5th French Army pushed 
forward and drove the enemy back over the eight miles intervening 
between the Grand and the Petit Morin rivers, reaching the southern 
bank of the latter at nightfall. At Montmiral, D’Esperay’s men had 
a fierce struggle for the possession of the town, but nothing could stay 
the advance of his victorious troops, and a final bayonet charge, 
delivered with extreme brilliancy, drove the Germans across the river 
in full reteat. In winning thus far, D’Esperay gave an opportunity of 
immense importance to Foch’s gth Army operating south of the enemy 
on the plain of Sezanne. The sudden retreat of Von Kluck’s left had 
uncovered the right of his neighbour’s forces—the 2nd German Army, 
under Von Beulow—and Foch was not slow to perceive the opening 
thus offered of thrusting a wedge between the two wings of the enemy. 
In the darkness he seems to have advanced his left wing well to west- 
ward of his opponent’s right. His centre had during the day given 
ground to Von Beulow’s centre, and had retired as far as Gourgancon. 
Foch’s right was slightly north of Mailly. Von Beulow’s right wing, 
advancing across the marshes of St. Gond, were evidently ignorant of 
the trap being laid for them. Even the elements conspired with the 
French to make the movement a success, for the day had been hot and 
dry, one of many such until the fateful night of the 8th September, 
when torrents of rain fell, flooding the roads and turning the marshes 
of St. Gond, which up to this period had been quite passable, into a 
veritable morass, impassable to heavy artillery and transport waggons. 
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Von Beulow was now south of the marshes. On the following morning, 
at 6 a.m., Foch again retired his centre south of Gourgancon, and his 
left occupied the line Charleville-Allemant-Connantre. The gth French 
Army now formed a semi-circle, with its left flank thrust between 
the 1st and 2nd German Armies, and its right between the 
2nd and 3rd German Armies. Foch then ordered a general offensive, 
and his eager troops sprang forward to the attack. On his left were 
the famous “ Turcos ” (Morocco Division), who during that furious 
envelopment performed many heroic deeds whilst driving the enemy 
back upon the soft spongy morasses of the marshes. Foch’s centre 
moved forward upon Fere Champenoise, pressing the Germans back 
upon the treacherous ground over which they had passed on the previous 
day in safety. Towards evening Foch’s right began its flanking move- 
ment against the Germans left, composed of the famous Guards, and 
flung it back into confusion. Nothing could arrest the advance of the 
Frenchmen, and, beating a hasty retreat, Von Beulow drew his men 
back as best he could along the one or two fairly solid roads which 
crossed the marshes to the line of the Marne, though not before he had 
lost guns, ammunition waggons, transport columns, and enormous 
quantities of baggage, besides colours, hundreds of prisoners, mitrail- 
leuses, and thousands of rounds of small arm ammunition. 

The 9th September was also a day of victory for the British Force, 
for on that day the First and Second Army Corps forced the enemy 
back across the Marne, secured the passage of the river, and advanced 
some miles north of it. The Third Corps experienced strong opposi- 
tion at La Ferte, for the bridge had been destroyed, and the Germans, 
with their guns trained upon the crossing, swept away all endeavours to 
construct temporary bridges. General Pulteney’s men, however, held 
their ground, and at nightfall effected a passage. During the day 
hundreds of German prisoners were taken by the British, a battery of 
eight machine guns was captured by the 2nd Division, and the number 
of killed and wounded suffered by the enemy was enormous. 

On the British left the 6th French Army had again been successful 
in engaging Von Kluck’s right wing, forcing it back still further in the 
direction of the Aisne. ‘The 5th French Army, after desperate fighting, 
reached the line Chateau Thierry-Dormans, capturing guns, howitzers, 
prisoners, and much material in the way of shells and small arm 
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ammunition. The German losses in dead and wounded in this part 
of the battle-line were also very heavy. 

During the 7th, 8th, and gth of September the 4th French Army, 
on the right of Foch’s army, had fought with desperation and magnificent 
courage, having as its objective the disengaging of the forces on its left. 
On the roth, reinforced by an Army Corps, de Langle was successful 
in gaining ground, and forced the Germans back across the Marne at 
Epernay, capturing prisoners, guns, and stores. 

Daybreak of the roth September saw the Germans in full retreat 
across the Marne! The British Force on this date made very con- 
siderable captures in prisoners, guns, and transport. Sir Douglas Haig 
(First Corps) and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien (Second Corps), assisted 
by the Cavalry Division and the 3rd and 5th Cavalry Brigades, drove 
the enemy northwards in what can only be described as a rout. The 
fighting was fierce, and the Germans left thousands of dead and wounded 
upon the ground over which they had passed. Four more guns, six 
machine guns, 1,500 prisoners, and much material, including 50 trans- 


port waggons, were captured by the British. One incident descriptive ° 


of the fighting may be noted. A part of the Second Corps advancing 
north found itself marching parallel with another infantry force some 
little distance away. At first it was thought that this was another 
British unit. Eventually, however, it was discovered that these infantry 
were Germans on the retreat. The enemy was headed off, and having 
been driven into a sunken road were surrounded and trapped, when 
over 400 of them surrendered, the remainder being either killed or 
wounded. 

The 6th and 5th French Armies on this date had little opposition, 
the Germans fleeing before them to the line of the Aisne in a more or 
less demoralised condition. One story, illustrating the indomitable 
spirit of the French soldiers, is worth the telling. A small party of 
French troops under a non-commissioned officer was cut off from the 
main body and surrounded. One by one the gallant little band fell, 
but still the remnants held out. Finally the non-com. and one man 
only remained, both being wounded. The Germans came up 
and shouted to them to surrender. The German commander, how- 
ever, signed to them to keep their arms, and then asked permission to 
shake hands with the wounded non-commissioned officer, who was 
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carried off on a stretcher still hugging his beloved rifle. During the 
war acts of German chivalry were rare—this was one of them. 

On the evening of the roth September the Allies occupied the line 
of the Ourcq and the Marne to Chalons-sur-Marne. The battle of the 
Marne was over ! 

During the five days’ operations a special feature had been the 
splendid achievements of the Royal Flying Corps. ‘The British airmen 
made air reconnaissances regardless of personal safety, obtaining and 
conveying much valuable information to the British and French Com- 
manders-in-Chief. The latter, in a letter to Sir John French, thus 
expressed his admiration of the corps :—“ Please express most particu- 
larly to General French my thanks for the services rendered on every 
day by the English Flying Corps. The precision, exactitude, and 
regularity of the news brought in by its members are evidence of their 
perfect organisation, and also of the perfect training of pilots and 
observers.’ Within five days the corps had shot no less than five 
German pilots, and their machines were brought to the ground in the 
British lines. 

With the battle of the Marne ended the first phase of the war, for 
the German offensive was broken and the extreme tension and anxiety 
which existed during the days of the great retirement were over never 
to return. Von Kluck had failed to occupy or even invest Paris, and 
his fellow-generals along the whole line had received a severe and 
disastrous check; the tide had turned in favour of the Allies. In 
Great Britain, France, and Russia the welcome news was received with 
great enthusiasm. | 

Before the battle of the Marne, on 5th September, the Allies had 
agreed not to conclude an independent peace, and embodied their 
agreement in a declaration which became one of the great historic 
documents of the war :— 


DECLARATION 
The undersigned, duly authorized thereto by the respective 
Governments, hereby declare as follows :— 
The British, French, and Russian Governments mutually engage 
not to conclude peace separately during the present war. The three 
Governments agree that when terms of peace come to be discussed 
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no one of the Allies will demand terms of peace without the previous 
agreement of each of the other Allies. In faith whereof the under- 
signed have signed this Declaration and have affixed thereto their seals. 


Done at London in triplicate the 5th day of September, 1914. 


E. Grey, His Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

PauL CaMBON, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the French Republic. 

BENCKENDORFF, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 


This Declaration was an effective check to the murmurings of the 
‘* Peace-at-any-price ’’ parties in Britain, France, and Russia, which 
even at this early period began to raise their voices in favour of con- 
cluding a peace which could only have resulted in a recurrence of the 
terrible war then being waged. To make a second world-war impossible, 
by crushing utterly the Prussian war-party, and thus protecting small 
nations from German oppression, was the avowed intention of the 
Triple Entente. 
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FULL TEXT 


OF 


THE AUSTRIAN ULTIMATUM TO SERBIA 


On 31st March, 1909, the Royal Servian Minister in Vienna, on the instructions of 
the Servian Government, made the following statements to the Imperial and Royal 
Government: ‘“ Servia recognises that the fatt accompli regarding Bosnia has not 
affected her rights, and consequently she will conform to the decisions that the 
Powers will take in conformity with Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. At the same 
time that Servia submits to the advice of the Powers, she undertakes to renounce 
the attitude of protest and opposition which she has adopted since October last. 
She undertakes, on the other hand, to modify the direction of her policy with regard 
to Austria-Hungary and to live in future on good neighbourly terms with the latter.” 

The history of recent years, and in particular the painful events of 28th June 
last, have shown the existence in Servia of a subversive movement with the object 
of detaching a part of Austria-Hungary from the Monarchy. The movement, which 
had its birth under the eyes of the Servian Government, has had consequences on 
both sides of the Servian frontier in the shape of acts of terrorism and a series of 
outrages and murders. Far from carrying out the formal undertakings contained 
in the declaration of 31st March, 1909, the Royal Servian Government has done 
nothing to repress these movements. It has permitted the criminal machinations 
of various societies and associations, and has tolerated unrestrained language on 
the part of the Press, apologies for the perpetrators of outrages, and the participa- 
tion of officers and functionaries in subversive agitation ; it has permitted an unwhole- 
some propaganda in public instruction. In short, it has permitted all the mani- 
festations which have incited the Servian population to hatred of the Monarchy 
and contempt of its institutions. This culpable tolerance of the Royal Servian 
Government had not ceased at the moment when the events of 28th June last proved 
its fatal consequences to the whole world. 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the criminal perpetrators of 
the outrage of 28th June that the Sarajevo assassinations were hatched in Belgrade ; 
that the arms and explosives with which the murderers were provided had been 
given to them by Servian officers and functionaries belonging to the Narodna Obdrana, 
and, finally, that the passage into Bosnia of the criminals and their arms was organised 
and effected by the chiefs of the Servian frontier service. The above-mentioned 
results of the magisterial investigation do not permit the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
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ment to pursue any longer the attitude of expectant forbearance which it has 
maintained for years in face of the machinations hatched in Belgrade, and thence 
propagated in the territories of the Monarchy. These results, on the contrary, 
impose on it the duty of putting an end to intrigues which form a perpetual menace 
to the tranquility of the Monarchy. 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Government sees itself compelled 
to demand from the Servian Government a formal assurance that it condemns 
this propaganda against the Monarchy, 4.e., ensemble of tendencies, the final aim 
of which is to detach from the Monarchy territories belonging to it, and that it 
undertakes to suppress by every means this criminal and terrorist propaganda. 

In order to give a formal character to this undertaking, the Royal Servian 
Government shall publish on the front page of its official journal for 26th July the 
following declaration :— 

The Royal Government of Servia condemns the propaganda directed against 
Austria-Hungary, 7.e., the ensemble of tendencies of which the final aim is to detach 
from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy territories belonging to it, and it sincerely 
deplores the fatal consequences of these criminal proceedings. 

The Royal Government regrets that Servian officers and functionaries partic- 
pated in the above-mentioned propaganda, and thus compromised the good nejgh- 
bourly relations to which the Royal Government was solemnly pledged by its 
declaration of 3xst March, Igog. 

The Royal Government, which disapproves and repudiates all idea of inter- 
fering or attempting to interfere with the destinies of the inhabitants of any part 
whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, considers it its duty formally to warn officers and 
functionaries and the whole population of the kingdom that henceforward it will 
proceed with the utmost rigour against persons who may be guilty of such machina- 
tions, which it will use all its efforts to anticipate and suppress. 

This declaration shall simultaneously be communicated to the Royal army as 
an order of the day by his Majesty the King, and shall be published in the official 
bulletin of the army. 

The Royal Servian Government further undertakes :— 

I. To suppress any publication which incites to hatred and contempt 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and the general tendency of which is 
directed against its territorial integrity. 

2. To dissolve immediately the society styled Narodna Obdrana, to 
confiscate all its means of propaganda, and to proceed in the same manner 
against other societies and their branches in Servia which are addicted to 
propaganda against the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Royal Govern- 
ment shall take the necessary measures to prevent the societies dissolved 
from continuing their activity under another name and form. 

3. To eliminate without delay from public instruction in Servia, not only 
as regards the teaching body, but also as regards the methods of instruction, 
everything that serves or might serve to foment the propaganda against 
Austria-Hungary. 
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4. To remove from the military service, and from the administration 
in general, all officers and functionaries guilty of propaganda against the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, whose names and deeds the Austrian-Hungarian 
Government reserves to itself the right of communicating to the Royal 
Government. 

5. To accept the collaboration in Servia of representatives of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in the suppression of the subversive movement 
directed against the territorial integrity of the Monarchy. 

6. To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the plot of 28th 
June who are on Servian territory. Delegates of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government will take part in the investigation relating thereto. 

7. To proceed without delay to the arrest of Commander Voislav 
Tankossitch, and of the individual named Milan Ziganovitch, a Servian State 
employé, who have been compromised by the results of the magisterial 
inquiry at Sarajevo. 

8. To prevent by effective measures the co-operation of the Servian 
authorities in the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the frontier, to 
dismiss and punish severely officials of the frontier service at Achabatz and 
Loznica guilty of having assisted the perpetrators of the Sarajevo crime by 
facilitating the passage of the frontier for them. 

g. To furnish the Austro-Hungarian Government with explanations 
regarding the unjustifiable utterances of high Servian officials, both in Servia 
and abroad, who, notwithstanding their official position, did not hesitate 
after the crime of 28th June to express themselves in interviews in terms 
of hostility to the Austro-Hungarian Government, and, finally, 

Io. To notify the Austro-Hungarian Government without delay of the 
execution of the measures comprised under the preceding heads. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government expects the reply of the Servian Govern- 
ment at the latest by six o’clock on Saturday evening, 25th July. A memorandum 
on the results of the magisterial investigation at Sarajevo, so far as it concerns the 
officials mentioned, under Heads 7 and 8, is appended to the Note. It says :— 

The criminal investigation conducted by the Sarajevo Court into the crime 
of 28th June, has up to the present resulted in the elucidation of the following 
facts :-— 

1. A plot with the object of assassinating the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand during his visit to Sarajevo was hatched at Belgrade by Gavrilo 
Princip, Nedeljko Gabrinovitch, the individual named Milan Ziganovitch, 
and Trifko Grabez, with the assistance of Commander Vo'islav Tankossitch. 

2. The six bombs and four Browning pistols with ammunition, by means 
of which the miscreants perpetrated the crime, were delivered in Belgrade 
to Princip, Gabrinovitch, and Grabez by Milan Ziganovitch and Commander 
Voislav Tankossitch. 

3. The bombs were hand grenades from the Servian Army’s store at 
Kragujevatz. 
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4. To ensure the success of the attempt, Ziganovitch showed Princip, 
Gabrinovitch, and Grabez how to use the grenades, and gave lessons in 
Browning pistol shooting in the forest near the Topschider shooting range 
to Princip and Grabez. 

In order to enable Princip, Gabrinovitch, and Grabez to cross the frontier of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and to smuggle their weapons across, a system of secret 
transport was organised by Ziganovitch. In accordance with this organisation the 
introduction into Bosnia-Herzegovina of the miscreants and their weapons was 
effected by the captains on the frontier at Schabatz ( ? Popovitza) and Loznica, as 
well as by the Customs officer, Rudivoj Grabitch of Loznica, with the assistance of 
various individuals.—Reutéer. 


REPLY OF SERBIAN GOVERNMENT TO 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NOTE. 


THE Royal Serbian Government have received the communication of the Imperial 
and Royal Government of the tfoth instant,* and are convinced that their reply 
will remove any misunderstanding which may threaten to impair the good neigh- 
bourly relations between the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Kingdom of 
Serbia. 

Conscious of the fact that the protests which were made both from the tribune 
of the national Skuptchinaf and in the declarations and actions of the responsible 
representatives of the State—protests which were cut short by the declarations 
made by the Serbian Government on the 18th* March, 1909—have not been 
renewed on any occasion as regards the great neighbouring Monarchy, and that no 
attempt has been made since that time, either by the successive Royal Govern- 
ments or by their organs, to change the political and legal state of affairs created 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Royal Government draw attention to the fact that 
in this connection the Imperial and Royal Government have made no representa- 
tion except one concerning a school book, and that on that occasion the Imperial 
and Royal Government received an entirely satisfactory explanation. Serbia has 
several times given proofs of her pacific and moderate policy during the Balkan 
crisis, and it is thanks to Serbia and to the sacrifice that she has made in the exclusive 
interest of European peace that that peace has been preserved. The Royal Govern- 
ment cannot be held responsible for manifestations of a private character, such as 
articles in the Press and the peaceable work of societies—manifestations which take 
place in nearly all countries in the ordinary course of events, and which, as a general 
rule, escape official control. The Royal Government are all the less responsible, 
in view of the fact that at the time of the solution of a series of questions which arose 
between Serbia and Austria-Hungary they gave proof of a great readiness to oblige, 
and thus succeeded in settling the majority of these questions to the advantage of 
the two neighbouring countries. 

*Old Style. ¢ Serbian Parliament. 
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For these reasons the Royal Government have been pained and surprised at 
the statements, according to which members of the Kingdom of Serbia are supposed 
to have participated in the preparations for the crime committed at Sarajevo. 
The Royal Government expected to be invited to collaborate in an investigation of 
all that concerns this crime, and they were ready, in order to prove the entire 
correctness of their attitude, to take measures against any persons concerning whom 
representations were made to them. Falling in, therefore, with the desire of the 
Imperial and Royal Government, they are prepared to hand over for trial any 
Serbian subject, without regard to his situation or rank, of whose complicity in 
the crime of Sarajevo proofs are forthcoming, and more especially they undertake 
to cause to be published on the first page of the Journal Offictel, on the date of the 
13th (26th) July the following declaration :— 

“The Royal Government of Serbia condemn all propaganda which may 
be directed against Austria~-Hungary—that is to say, all such tendencies as 
aim at ultimately detaching from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy territories 
which form part thereof, and they sincerely deplore the baneful consequences 
of these criminal movements. The Royal Government regret that, according 
to the communication from the Imperial and Royal Government, certain 
Serbian officers and officials should have taken part in the above-mentioned 
propaganda, and thus compromised the good neighbourly relations to which 
the Royal Serbian Government was solemnly engaged by the declaration 
of the 31st March, 1909 (new style), which declaration disapproves and 
repudiates all idea or attempt at interference with the destiny of the 
inhabitants of any part whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, and they consider 
it their duty formally to warn the officers, officials, and entire population 
of the kingdom that henceforth they will take the most rigorous steps against 
all such persons as are guilty of such acts, to prevent and to repress which 
they will use their utmost endeavour.”’ 

This declaration will be brought to the knowledge of the Royal Army in an order 
of the day, in the name of his Majesty the King, by his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince Alexander, and will be published in the next official army bulletin. 

The Royal Government further undertake :— 

I. To introduce, at the first regular convocation of the Skuptchina, a 
provision into the Press law providing for the most severe punishment of 
incitement to hatred or contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and 
for taking action against any publication the general tendency of which is 
directed against the territorial integrity of Austria-Hungary. The Govern- 
ment engage at the approaching revision of the Constitution to cause an 
amendment to be introduced into Article 22 of the Constitution of such a 
nature that such publication may be confiscated, a proceeding at present 
impossible under the categorical terms of Article 22 of the Constitution. 

2. The Government possess no proof, nor does the note of the Imperial 
and Royal Government furnish them with any, that the Narodna Obdrana, 
and other similar societies, have committed, up to the present, any criminal 
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act of this nature through the proceedings of any of their members. Never- 
theless, the Royal Government will accept the demand of the Imperial and 
Royal Government, and will dissolve the Narodna Odrana Society and 
every other society which may be directing its efforts against Austria- 
Hungary. 

3. The Royal Serbian Government undertake to remove without delay 
from their public educational establishments in Serbia all that serves or 
could serve to foment propaganda against Austria-Hungary, whenever the 
Imperial and Royal Government furnish them with facts and proofs of this 
propaganda. 

4. The Royal Government also agree to remove from military service all! 
such persons as the judicial inquiry may have proved to be guilty of acts 
directed against the integrity of the territory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and they expect the Imperial and Royal Government to com- 
municate to them, at a later date, the names and the acts of these officers 
and officials, for the purposes of the proceedings which are to be taken against 
them. 

5. The Royal Government must confess that they do not clearly grasp 
the meaning or the scope of the demand made by the Imperial and Royal 
Government, that Serbia shall undertake to accept the collaboration of the 
organs of the Imperial and Royal Government upon their territory, but they 
declare that they will admit such collaboration as agrees with the principle 
of international law, with criminal procedure, and with good neighbourly 
relations. 

6. It goes without saying that the Royal Government consider it their 
duty to open an inquiry against all such persons as are, or eventually may 
be, implicated in the plot of 15th June (old style), and who happen to be within 
the territory of the Kingdom. As regards the participation in this inquiry 
of Austro-Hungarian agents or authorities appointed for this purpose by the 
Imperial and Royal Government, the Royal Government cannot accept 
such an arrangement, as it would be a violation of the Constitution and 
of the law of criminal procedure; nevertheless, in concrete cases, com- 
munications as to the results of the investigation in question might be given 
to the Austro-Hungarian agents. 

7. The Royal Government proceeded, on the very evening of the delivery 
of the note, to arrest Commander Voislav Tankossitch. As regards Milan 
Ziganovitch, who is a subject of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and who, 
up to 15th June (old style), was employed (on probation) by the directorate 
of railways, it has not yet been possible to arrest him. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government are requested to be so good as to 
supply as soon as possible, in the customary form, the presumptive evidence 
of guilt, as well as the eventual proofs of guilt which have been collected up 
to the present, at the inquiry at Sarajevo, for the purposes of the later inquiry. 

8. The Serbian Government will reinforce and extend the measures 
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which have been taken for preventing the illicit traffic of arms and explosives 
across the frontier. It goes without saying that they will immediately 
order an inquiry and will severely punish the frontier officials on the Schabatz- 
Loznitza line who have failed in their duty and allowed the authors of the 
crime of Sarajevo to pass. 

g. The Royal Government will gladly give explanations of the remarks 
made by their officials, whether in Serbia or abroad, in interviews after the 
crime, which, according to the statement of the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment, were hostile towards the Monarchy, as soon as the Imperial and Royal 
Government have communicated to them the passages in question in these 
remarks, and as soon as they have shown that the remarks were actually 
made by the said officials, although the Royal Government will itself take 
steps to collect evidence and proofs. 

Io. The Royal Government will inform the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment of the execution of the measures comprised under the above heads, 
in so far as this has not already been done by the present note, as soon as each 
measure has been ordered and carried out. 

If the Imperial and Royal Government are not satisfied with this reply, the 
Serbian Government, considering that it is not to the common interest to precipitate 
the solution of this question, are ready, as always, to accept a pacific understanding, 
either by referring this question to the decision of the International Tribunal of 
The Hague, or to the Great Powers which took part in the drawing up of the 
declaration made by the Serbian Government on 18th (31st) March, Igog. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By AIRD & COGHILL, Lmutep, 
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